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THE GOLDEN KNIGHT. 

BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


CHAPTER I. 

I have rent!, somewhere ill an old and curious bal¬ 
lad, a very marvelous glory; but many days, months 
and years havo qoilo obliterated the verses from my 
memory, leaving only the skeleton of the tale to flutter 
in my brain like an autumn leaf, which the summer 
insects have riddled and robbed of its green. But ns 
tho main incidents were extremely entertaining, and 
the general spirit so j>ceu!iur to the days of romance 
and chivulry, I would fain repair the injured leaf, 
if with nothing bettor than tho poor thread of my 
simple prose. The ancient minstrel furnished, nc- 
cording to my recollection, neither tho year nor king¬ 
dom wherein these amusing and instructive events 
transpired. Therefore my indulgent friends will allow 
me to begin With “once upon a lime;” ait expression 
which custom has sanctioned as hiwful, “since no 
mini's memory runneth to the contrary.” 

Once upon a time, in the days of hawk and hound, 
and joust and tournament, a beautiful youth (hero was 
who lived in the wild woods of the mountains, in n 
kingdom far away.* yet few there wero who had ever 
seen him, and those few wero the neighboring shep¬ 
herds, who, in search of some truants from their flocks, 
had wandered higher into tho hills than was their wont, 
mid had there met the radiant hoy walking his sylvan 
ways. A for Innate thing they deemed it, too, to meet 
him then, for they knew that the objects of their search 
could not be fur distant; nnd they blessed tho youth, 
for they thought he guarded their sheep. 

It was a beautiful morning in the balmy month of 
.lune; nnd the sun while chasing the cold shadows 
and damp air from the hills, discovered reclining upon 
a hank of inoss, inlaid with violets, and countless other 
little flowers of blue, while mid red, tho mysterious 
youth. Though his size was that of a boy of twelve, 
the symmetry of his person was much more perfect 
nnd manfully developed than it was likely to ho at 
so tender nil age. lie was dressed in the simple garb 
of a shepherd, and a crook wound with leaves and 
flowers of the wild vine, was lying across his arm, ns 
if he had been tending the flocks through the night, 
though none were to bo seen. Tho birds were mnk mg 
nil tho air tremulous with their melody, the water 
which through nil tho silent hours had rushed noisily 
over the neighboring rocks, was now bathed in tho 
golden sunshine, and, ns if fearful of disturbing the 
young shepherd’s slumber, seemed to flow further 
away than it had dono in the night, till its tumult was 
quite mellowed down to a delightful silken rustle. 
Every opening bud was rocking with tho toiling bee, 
while scattered on tho leaves and vines, numberless 
butterflies were lying, their drooping wings fettered 


with cold balls of dew. Oh, it was beautiful to think 
that tho chilly weights which tho darkness had forged 
for their golden pinions, should tie nil gathered tip and 
homo away by those busy angels of light which the 
sun daily tends from I lenvcn for such good purposes. 

Tho little shepherd still slumbered, and the slight 
dimpling of his checks seemed to fell of delightful 
visions sweeping through tho solitudes of sleep, like 
the mellow sunshine gliding amid the drowsy shadow* 
of the forest. Now with parted lips, ho appeared to 
listen ns if the noise of bees, tho songs of birds, and 
tho rustle of the water were all melted into plea¬ 
sant words, and fashioning some delightful tale to his 
enchanted fancy. Surely something more than these 
simple voices of nnturo greeted his ear, for now whal 
might have been mistaken for a cluster of blue flowers 
on the hank near his head, slowly assumed the form 
of a delicate fairy maiden. Sho was dressed ns a 
shepherdess, nnd wore over a pink boddico ond silver 
colored skirt, a violet scarf spangled with gold, and 
her /lossy flaxen hair was filleted with violets and 
lilies of the valley. She also, like the youth, carried 
a crook enwreailicd with little flowering vines; bul 
this sho now quietly laid aside, ond with n caution* 
hand drew tho young shepherd's pipe from his breast, 
und applying the ivory tip to her coral lips, breathed 
so softly therein that it seemed only ns if a humming 
bird, instead of a bee, hovered on tho neighboring 
honeysuckle. Uy degrees, ns she modulated the stop • 
of tho simple pi]>o into clear and silvery melody, the 
dimples oil the cheeks of the youth deepened till he 
smiled almost to waking. Still sho played, nnd the 
sweet sounds seemed to sov, “oli, Julicn,dcnr Julicn, 
I Jovo thee, I lovo thee! All night has thy Viola sat 
at thy side, nnd she it was who gave thee the beautiful 
visions. Ah, Julicn, dear Julien! how long shall the 
violet sigh for its truant lover, the bee?—how long 
shall I sigh for thee?” 

So played the fuiry, nnd the sun shone, the waters 
rustled, and Julicn dreamed on and smiled. Still 
the beautiful little shepherdess played, and thus the 
sweet sounds seemed to say, “dear Julicn, thou art 
of royal parentage—ihysire was n princo of a far 
kingdom; and thy mother tho queen of tho fairies. 
Hut not for this, dear Julien, thy Viola loves thee. 
Ah, would that thou wort wholly mortal as thy sire, 
then might I love thee ns ho was loved, or if thou 
wert wholly as wo are, then could wo comprehend 
one another. All, Julicn, I tremblo for theot The 
fates last night were seen pinning a thread from the 
rays of a star, nnd they fastened it to a little blue 
earthly flower! Like n gossamer tho thread swayed 
to and fro between the flower and the star; but the 
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fatog goon caino again, and ihen tho thread was 
severed, and (he little blue /lower withered and 
died!” So played ilio fairy, and while the notes 
grow more and more melancholy, n shadow stole 
over the eceno, the birds ceased to sing, the bees 
to hum, and tho noisy torrent lost its pleasant rustle, 
and instead lliero canto on a sudden chilly wind, 
which sprung from that direction, a boiling, bub¬ 
bling, hissing sound, seeming so near that Julian 
with a heavy sigh nwoko ami starting up, pressed 
Jiis forehead for a moment ns if to dispel the impres¬ 
sion of some unpleasant dream. lie looked about 
bim, tho quiet flowers were thero, bis pipe luy across 
a litlfo knoll of blossoms; tho bees toiled on, tho sun 
shone, the birds rang, nnd the distant water rustled. 

Tho beautiful shepherd replaced tho pipe in his 
bosom, and, leaning upon his crook, stood gazing 
toward the orient chambers of the sun, listening to 
tho Inrk pour its melody from those high azure towers. 
Hut now dropping his eye, it rested on tho rude old 
castle of tho king, which rose so darkly on its huge 
aspiring cliff, that its inilu of shadow reached well 
nigh to his feet. Young Julien gazed long upon its 
dusky walls nnd sighed, yet know not why. Pcr- 
chauco it was his mortal nature repining for com¬ 
munion with its kind—perchance it was Ins spirit 
quivering with intuitive knowledge of tho sorrows 
which made thoso royal halls darker and inoredrenry 
than their black turrets at midnight. There is many 
a perchance to account for every brenst-henve, but 
many, very many moro reasons for them. 

lie was suddonly startled from his revery by tho 
near sound of a hunter’s horn; nnd hearing tho rnstlo 
of leaves and the crackling of dead branches, ho 
quietly stepped into tho shadow of a tree nnd waited 
the approach of the strnngers. Presently tho stalely 
form of a hunter emerged from amid the dark foliage, 
and Julien from his hiding-place recognized the noble 
person of the king. Again the royal sportsman raised 
the silver bugle to his lips, nnd blew a long, clear 
blast that rang through the startled air, nnd died away 
among tho distant hills. Immediately from every 
direction horns replied again. One sound which came 
earlier than tho rest, was soon followed by the king’s 
steward, for ho it wus who gave it. Now tho steward 
was a man of middle age,as was tho king, but unlike 
bis royal master, was blessed with no qtu lilies of 
person or character winch wero at alt prepossessing. 
He was below the middle height, with nn ungraceful 
stoop of the shoulder, a long and hard featured face, 
which wore at all times n sinister expression. His 
small grey cvo3 twinkled amid many wrinkles; his 
chin projected beyond the muni fucial angle, so that 
bis teeth, which wore irregular, closed together like 
those of a trap. This formation of tho jaw usually 
produces a continual nnd unpleasant smile, which in 
the steward’s countenance was tho index of deceit. 
Tho king, who was tho reverse of all ihis, generous 
and unsuspecting, when his attendant approached 
addressed him, saying— 

“ I low now, sir knight ? Wo have challenged every 
mountain echo to summon hero your tardy slops! 
What has bofnllcn you that you limp so?” The 
steward placed his hand upon his breast, and bowing 


with that lmmblo air which always accompanies 
double dealing, replied— 

“Indeed, your majesty, a slight mishap overtook 
me; occasion urged that I should leap tho chasm 
which divides this hill from that, nnd as I sprung n 
treacherous siono received my steps, I stumbled nnd 
would Imvo plunged within the deep abyss but that 
a friendly twig hung close within my reach nnd res¬ 
cued me.” Julien, who stood concealed, could see 
tho steward’s face ns he spoke, and thought ho read 
therein a world of villiuny. 

“ Aro we so swift then I lint you could not keep tho 
gate? We’ve summoned you this half hour!” 

“Indeed, my liege, mino was a most iinbniglitly 
feat, I blush to own; but I turned my foot and thereby 
wrenched my ankle.—I can scarcely bear my weight 
upon it! By vour gran ions leave I Ml rest awhile *’ 

“Do so; but l>c advised,” replied tho king, “nnd 
do not rest too long in this wild place. Now that I 
look again, this is I ho very spot whereon Mis said the 
fairies hold their rovels; it is charmed ground, and, 
!>c|jovt*d by all, that should a mortal rost his wearied 
limbs within tin's magic round, nnd trmt his senses to 
the old soother sleep, he wakes no more to walk the 
ways of men; but tangled in a bewildering maze, lie 
pines nnd pines, nnd dwindles to n shadow, while the 
workers of the spell make a sad slnvo of him. I have 
often heard it said howthoso poor enchnnted slindows 
flit around ilio hunter's feet, ns if they would implore 
his pity, then when the hunter turned to survey the 
tiling it is gone, and ho only sees tho quiet sunshine 
sleeping whero he stands! And so ho g<>cs on his 
way with a smile to think that his own shadow Jins 
played him such a trick. Heaven proleot you, good 
sir knight! Wo would not rest one hour upon that 
bank to gain another kingdom to our crown!” 

“I lmvo hoard as much.” replied tho steward. “But 
is it really so”' 

“Said we not’twas so believed? *Tis most true! 
Have you so soon forgot the futo of the young Spanish 
princo who caino on a visit to our kingdom, some 
score of years since, and how we invited him to join 
us in the hunt of the boar, nnd bow we left him, ns 
you know, seated on that bank, and that wo have never 
heard of him since? You have a most treacherous 
memory to have forgotten nil tins; for now that our 
recollections run back, we remember well enough ns 
you should, how the dashing young sprig of Spain at 
our own tournament unhorsed n certain knight known 
ns Sir Aid in gar, tho king’s steward! eh?” The royal 
hunter laughed heartily at the knight’s confusion, and 
turning nwuv was soon lost in the depths of the forest. 

“Ha!” muttered the stownrd to himself, ns he sow 
tho king emerge into the thickets, “you may laugh 
now, your merriment won’t last long—thanks to your 
virtuous queen! Now, by my soul, slio shall pay 
dearly for tho repulse slio gave iny suit. I’ll to tho 
old hermit at the foot of the dragon’s rock, aiul with 
such a gold-thirsty agent there can be no fear of 
failure. Having duped the king with tho notion that 
1 am too lame to follow in tho chase, I have the whole 
day before mo; therefore will I use it.” So saying, 
ho arose nnd stole away as nimbly nnd stealthily ns 
became his purpose. No sooner had he disappeared 
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Ilian (tic little shepherd laid In's crook aside, and with 
a fleet step struck into n nearer path and gained (he 
hermit’s hut u' the foot of* the dragon’s rock, cro the 
wicked steward had passed ono quarter of the way. 
Luckily the old anchorite Imd not yol risen from his 
rude pallet, and Julicn, taking advantage of this, has¬ 
tily seized tho liorniit’s coarse mantle, and drawing 
the hood over his head, grasped an old iron-clasped 
volume, and seated himself on tho stone bench n little 
Itcvond the door, then spreading the hook open upon 
his knees, he seemed engrossed in tho study of its 
c meats. In a little while the stealthy steward arrived 
at tho foot of the dragon’s rock, and leaning on his 
spear addressed the disguised youth. 

“IIuou, of tho dragon’s rock, well met, n good 
morrow to you! Ay, ay, somo cobweb of n pious 
chronicle has got enta gled in his brain, and ho is 
too deaf to hear me.” So saying, he went and sat 
down on the stone beside tho little shepherd, and 
looking on the page which Jio could not comprehend, 
addressed the disguised youth again. 

“It is doubtless true, my good friend IIuou, that 
late and early delving in dust of old thought brightens 
the spndc of tho understanding; hut the polishing pro¬ 
cess is only that of wearing nwny.” SStill tho youth 
made no reply, except to murmur in the tremulous, 
coarse voice of tho hermit some of tho mysterious 
sentences which the volume presented him. The 
steward at onco to gain the old man’s attention, and 
to whet his thirst for gold, drew from his girdle n 
heavy purse, and striking it on tho yellow page of tho 
old hook, exclaimed— 

“Tell mo if you can dig anything like that from 
your mines of thought, cli, good IIuou?” Tho weight 
of tho purse, and the Midden stroke quite dislodged tho 
hook, and it fell down between the young shepherd’s 
feet. Julicn now imitating most perfectly tho old 
man's manner, speech and voice, replied— 

“All, Sir Ahlingnr, thou should Vt know tho mise¬ 
ries of nn anchorite’s life: should Vt know what it is 
to chastise the flesh with long vigils and hunger.” 

“Thank Heaven, good IIuou,” replied the knight, 
"ns I have a full store of such yellow lore as this, 
von may be sure I’ll seek no other, especially by 
mortifying the flesh. No, no, grot ideation for every 
desire say I; and he who has gold, good, glittering 
gold, need sigh for no ono thing in vain. Tho world 
urns made to barter in.” 

“Ah, sir knight,” replied the tremulous voice again, 
“thou art blessed far beyond thy follow?. I have no 
gold.” 

“But thou shall have,” answered he, quickly and 
warmly. 

“J have gold?” ejaculated tho other—“pray by 
what means ?” 

“By other means than praying,” replied the knight. 

“Ah, my good steward,” cried the trombling voice, 
“thou speakest in riddles; what better means than 
praying shall will mo gold? I am very poor, and 
would know.” 

“If thou will servo my purpose,” said tho other, 
eagerly, “this purse ami thrieo Its value in good, 
round pieces sha'l be thine.” 

During this conference tho disguised youth was 


I fearful lest tho real hermit should awake in the mean 
time and discover them, therefore he was induced to 
haMen the conclusion of the steward’s proposition. 
To effect this lie replied— 

“Good sir knight, my welfare is in thy hands: do 
with me as it plenseth thee. What tho steward of 
my king dictates I shall endeavor to fulfil oven to the 
hazard of my own destruction.” 

“There spake tho wisest anchorite in the king¬ 
dom,” quoth Sir Aldingnr: “tnko this purse, and 
when thou hast accomplished what I desire of tlico 
it shall bo trebled.” 

I “Speak on, sir knight, I nin all impatient: what is 
tho duty?” 

“Well then, give mo thy attention,” said the other, 
“hut if thou should’st prove a traitor, I shall pay the 
balance of the account not in gold or silver, but in 
good, bright steel 1” 

As he spoke, ho laid his hand upon the dagger in 
his belt. 

“Fear not for old IIuou!” replied the counterfeited 
voice. 

> “Then meet me nn hour before sun down at 1 I 10 
i castle gate: what I shall there command thee to do 
> will Ihj of no great hazard, and llie worst which may 
> come of it will he that the king shall nfleet to bo dis- 
] pleased, and may cast thee into prison, but it can 
j amount only to n hearty jest, and in tho night I will 
> set thee again at liberty, with plenty of gold. Wliftt 
\ sayest thou, wilt come?” 

> “Thy will, good steward, shall ho my law: I will 
^ meet tlico nn hour before sun down ut the castlo 
j goto.” 

> “It is well,” quoth Sir Aldingnr, “IIuou, the nn- 
j ehorite, shall have gold for his service!” And so 
| they parted. 

j CHAPTER II. 

< When* Sir Aldingnr had passed quite out of sight, 
Julicn hastily laid the hermit’s clonk and hook hack 
where ho had found them, and hurried away into tho 
mountains. Arriving at the side of a little brook 
which gu«hcd out from under a mossy rock, and 
sparkled and sang through a slope of tender grass, ho 
sal down upon n little knoll at its side, and listened to 
its silvery laughter. Ho mused awhile upon tho vH- 
linny of the knight: sighed over tho misfortunes of 
tho poor Queen Ktinor, nnd determined that the false 
! steward should he hallled in his wicked designs, what¬ 
ever they might prove to Ik*. 

Still ho sat gazing down into tho water, nnd scarcely 
observed the brush of tho golden wing of a butterfly 
upon his cheek, which fluttered nnd circled around 
, bin head. But now feeling tho weight, ns it might l>o 
! of a bird upon bis shoulder, ho turned nnd saw with 
delight that it was tho hand of his dear littlo Viola, 
From the earliest hour of Jiilicu’s recollection this 
dainty maiden had been his companion. 5rho Imd 
taught him the secret virtues of tho flowers, tho lan¬ 
guage of tho lices and tho birds, nnd to hear in the 
rippling waters tho songs of tho invisible sprites. 
Now he gazed into her little face and saw that tears 
wore glistening in her nznro eyes, striving to hurst 
through tho bars of the delicate lashes. She trembled 
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like a flower in tho breeze, Ihen suddenly fell upon 
llte breast of tho youth, and eobl>ed like a rose beaten 
by a sudden rain. It was in vain that Julicn strove 
to sootho her disturbed spirit, lie prest her tenderly to 
his breast, and smoothed with his tender hands her 
shilling flaxen hair. 

“What sorrow,” sighed ho, "hath seized my gentle 
Viola?” and Btill sho made no answer, but sobbed 
aloud. Yet a lilllo longer he smoothed her silken 
tresses, and breathed kind words into her car. Sud¬ 
denly sho ceased to weep, and tossing back her hair 
looked tip into tho faco of tho youth, and exclaimed— 

"Ah, dearest Julicn, thou knowest how much I 
lovo thee, for often in thy dreams I have told thee all, 
though never until now havo I said it to thy waking 
car.” Then replied tho youth— 

"And thou too, gentle Viola, knowest my lovo for 
thee. Hut wherefore dost tliou grieve ? What hus 
hcfallcn lliec?” 

"Tho same,” replied the maiden, "which has be¬ 
fallen thee. Oh, my dear Julicn, thou nrt environed 
with danger. Knowest thou not the two great laws 
of our people? Thou shall aid tho virtuous without 
roward, and love no mortal without the sanction of 
tho fairy council. To disobey the first, and to be 
guilty of tho latter robs us of all powers other than 
those purely human!” 

So Faying, sho grasped tho steward's heavy purse 
of gold which hung at Julion's licit, and Inking out 
tho coins hurled them one byono into the clear water. 
As sho threw them in, tho stream grew more and 
more turbid and discolored, till that which was before 
ii transparent rivulet, singing its silvery song as it 
ran, now went growling nml tumbling down its 
bed, dulled and inflated with a yellowish mud. Sho 
pointed lo the water and sighed— 

"He this thy warning!” and Ihen vnnislicd. 

Julicn snt for a long time lost in umazement nml 
speculation, lie heard tho birds sing, tho bees hum, 
and tho rustle of waters, yet gave them no Jiced. 
Leaving the brook-side, lio wandered far away into 
the woods, strolling listlessly along, taking no nolo of 
what passed about him. The day was now already 
far past tho meridian, and probably tho youth would 
not again havo remembered his engagement with the 
steward, had lie not have stumbled suddenly upon tho 
old anchorite at the foot of the dragon's rock. Huoii, 
well nigh blind with age, was silting where Julicn 
had sal in the morning, and was poring over the 
samo iron-elnsped volume which tho youth had pre¬ 
tended to read. In addition to the book, tho old man 
held in his right hand, which rested on the yellow 
pago, a large, rude, oaken cup, from which ho ever 
and anon quailed with n hearty good will. Julicn 
looked around him for a moment on tho ground, and 
stepping a few paces aside plucked a small blue 
flower, nml, approaching the hermit from behind, 
dexterously expressed a drop from the crushed leaves 
into tho cup, and then quietly retired to await its 
cfleet. Scarcely had ho executed this than old IIuoii 
raised tho mug to his lips and emptied it ata draught. 
Again ho applied his bleared eyes to the oncient 
tome; but in a few minutes tho cup dropped from his 
grasp; tho book slid down between his knees, and the 


anchorito nodded and slept. Julicn, taking advantage 
| of this, availed himself of tho hennit’a course cloak 
i and hood, and hurried away to keep his appointment 
with tho false steward. The sun hung just an hour 
high above the blue hills of iho West, when tho dis¬ 
guised youth met Sir Aldingar at the castle gate. 

| "Well met, good Huou,” said the knight, "the 
queen desires to speak with you.” This ho said so 
t loud that tho burly old warden, who stood near by, 
i overheard it; and tho latter turning to one of his com- 
j panions, whispered— 

\ "What would tho queen, I wonder, with the old 
[ parchment of tho dragon’s rock?” The knight, 

I 1 guessing tho import of tho whisper, adroitly pave 
the base coloring to tho circumstance which In; 
would have it take, by replying sharply and loudly 
I to tho warden. 

| "Hownre, thou insinuating slave, a blot thrown 
| upon tho fuir character of our queen shall be tho 
[ warrant for thy head!” Tho rebuke had at oticc the 
| desired effect, it suggested to meddling brains what 
[ otherwise they would not havo dreamed of. So, 
; chuckling inwardly, ho led tho youth through the 
| court-yard and thcncc into the castle. The steward 
] taking advantage of their being now nlone, pave 
J Julicn these instructions in a low whisper. "Mark 
| mo, Huou, and don’t forget tho gold! You are to be 
' concealed in tho queen’s chamber, for what purpose 
j let your own wits guess: suffice it that the queen dc- 
i sires it. The king being absent in Cite chase you 
> have nought to fear, but if he should return too soon 
t make yon as if you urged tho queen to intercede with 
i his majesty for some boon; necessity will lend you 
i the invention. But mark me, should the worst come 
| to the worst, no word of this our compact lo the king. 
J The worst can work you no serious harm, for I carry 
[ tho keys of llte dungeon.” 

| Julicn trusting to his elfin power to become invi- 
| siblo nt nny moment, feared nothing either for liim- 
Jsclf or tho queen, and only calculated on heaping 
| confusion upon tho perfidious knight. They had 
| already traversed several dim halls and armored 
| ehamlters, when they arrived ot the end of the cor* 
j ridor leading out to a balcony which encircle J the 
| inner court of the castle. As they approached the 
J place, Julicn was startled with tho clear, silvery 
i laughter of a maiden, and gazing down into the yard 
i beheld, amid a group of her playmates, the beautiful 
* figure of tho king’s daughter. She had apparently 
> counted her fifteenth year, and her form, which was 
i faultlessly moulded, was only surpassed by the nngel 
I graces of her fucc. At the moment lie lielichl her she 
! was holding a pet hawk upon her finger, as if she 
I were about to fling it ofl' in pursuit of some quarry. 
| Alas, for poor Julion, his own breast held the nearest 
! quarry, and tho maiden’s beauty, flying swifter than 
' ever her hawk, lit upon his heart, and struck its wings 
useless in an instant. A heavy sigh burst from his 
bosom, and bo Bullbrcd the knight to lead him away 
witnout thinking for whither ho was going, or for 
what purpose. Having gained the queen’s chamber, 
tho knight, after ascertaining that no one was there, 
u-hered the youth in, and bidding him to “remcin- 
Tier,” hastily withdraw, Julicn, being now left to 
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himself, could think of nothing but the lovely figure 
which he hnd just seen. He lost oil consciousness of 
his situation, nml instead of being closed up in a dim 
ehand>cr, he seemed to be standing at the end of the 
corridor, gazing down upon the radiant maiden. Still 
lie heard her silvery laughter, saw her graceful alti¬ 
tude, and the hawk, with outspread wings, poised 
upon her tapering finger. 

When the steward had thus fur accomplished his 
scheme ol revenge upon the queen, lie sallied down 
to nttend on the arrival of the king. In a little while 
the royal master returned, and alter him many hun¬ 
ters, hearing to the castle some of the noblest game 
of the forest. After passing some light jest upon the 
kuight for his morning’s mishap, and expressing his 
pleasure to see that the fairies had not made a victim 
of him: the king inquired what nows had transpired, 
and who had visited the castle. To all of which the 
knight replied that all things remained, to the best of 
his knowledge, as they had left them in the morning. 
He knew of no visitor to the castle: but ou second 
thought corrected himself by excepting old Huou, of 
the dragon’s rock. 

“What, IIuou?” cried the king, with surprise, “we 
thought his crippled limbs would not bear him so fur 
from his miserable den.” 

“ You weie mistaken, my liege; he stood before iho 
gate on the hill-side about an hour ago, nud the queen 
espying him, bade mo call Inin to her.” 

“Ah, did she so?” replied the king, “what was her 
will with old IIuou?” 

“Indeed, my liego, I know not. I oboyed her ma¬ 
jesty’s orders, and conveyed him to her chamber.” 

“To her chamber?” echoed tho king, “and where¬ 
fore there?” 

“As I said before, I know not; but there I left them 
alone together, and there doubtless are they yet.” 

The king, with a crimson shudo upon his forehead, 
said lie thought it a strange place to give oudionco 
to such a creature as Huou in, and followed by tho 
treacherous knight, ho went to convineo his own 
eyes. Tho unfortunate queen but a moment heforo 
had entered her chamber: and Julien depending upon 
being invisible made no motion; the place being al¬ 
ready darkened into twilight would have concealed 
him independent of his cllin qualities. Tho queen 
was just in the net of arranging the braids of her hair 
when her royal husband Hung open the oaken door, 
and followed by Sir Aldingar, strode in. 

“How now, my royal dame ?" cried ho. “What 
great secret have wo with the old hermit Huou 1 " 

“ With the hermit, Huou l” echoed the queen. 

“ Aye, tho same,” replied the king. “ Ho that 
yon have hidden here in your chamber." 

“ Hidden in my chamber!" cried tho queen over¬ 
whelmed with wonder. 

“Avc, nye, said wc no! so ?“ replied Ins majesty. 

“ Oh, my good lord, you do hut jest," cried tho 
lady, with n smile. 

"Heaven send it mny prove so!" rejoined tho 
Btcwnrd, ns he crossed the room, and laying his hand 
on Julian’s shoulder, dragged him forth into tho light. 
The king and queen both looked aghast: and J ulien 
overwhelmed with disappointment and vexation at 
O’ 


[ being tints suddenly baffled and robbed of his elfin 
powers, struggled to rolcaso himself from Iho knight’s 
grasp, and in doing so was stripped of the hermit’s 
garb, so that ho stood before them ill all Ins beauty, to 
the titter astonishment of Sir Aldingar, ns well as his 
royal master nml mistress. The queen fainted nud 
fell upon tho floor: nnd tho king, frenzied with this 
. sudden evidence of his wife’s infidelity, in Iho stonn 
of his anger ordered them both to be thrown into dun¬ 
geons! A dozen stout attendants obeyed Sir Aldin- 
gnr’s call, nnd rough hands seized the queen and Iho 
delicate, but unshrinking form of tho youth, nud 
straightway plunged them into dark, cold prisons! 

AH that night poor Julicn sat in his cheerless cell 
lamenting tho fate of tho unhappy Elinor. How 
could it he, ho wondered, that his power to bccomo 
invisible, had so suddenly, and for tho first time, 
failed him? Ah, luckless wight! it was now that ho 
remembered when too late, tho beautiful mnidenwifh 
the hawk! Now he remembered what tho liulo Viola 
bad told him. how that to full in lovo with a mortal 
was to ioso all elfin qualities nnd to become human! 
Ah, yes, he rememlicrcd it all now, nud wept for very 
.vexation. Still he felt and knew how dearly, pas¬ 
sionately, bo loved the king’s daughter. 

On the following day tho king appeared lieforo his 
court pale and haggard, nnd bade bis herald proclaim 
that whereas Sir Aldingar, the royal steward, had ac¬ 
cused the queen of infidelity, it was decreed that ten 
days should lie allowed for his unfortunate spouse to 
find a champion to confront her accuser in battle, and 
to assert by the prowess of Ids arm tho innocence of 
tho accused! That on tho eleventh day, should no 
one appear to lake up her cause, she, tho queen, with 
her paramour, should be put to death nt the stake! 
£o decreed the king, nnd so it was proclaimed! Now 
the queen’s daughter Annie, when she heard this 
thing wus .sorely troubled, uml straightway impor¬ 
tuned every knight in the castle to espouse tho caiiso 
of her innocent mother; but Sir Aldingar, who had 
spread the general belief among olMhc retainers, of 
tho queen’s guilt, though disliked by nearly all pre¬ 
sent, was not likely to find among them an antagonist, 
especially as he was known to !>o dexterous in the 
use of arms. Eight days had already passed away, 
and still the queen nnd Julicn pined iu their prisons. 
Tho ninth night came, and the youth lay exhausted 
upon his lmrd bed. But when ho fell asleep ho 
dreamed that his beautiful Viola came to him with 
directions how to escape. She pointed out to him 
the stone slab which, if removed, would discover n 
secret nnd long-forgollcn subterranean passago which 
led out under tho castle, and finally opened into a 
largo cavern, which was now occupied by the elfin 
workers of gold, whose king was his own uncle, and 
that from thence, by following a little stream which 
there took its rise, he would be enabled to make bia 
escape. Julicn flushed with now hopes awoke, nnd 
immediately busied himself in hunting for tho etono 
slab. At last ho discovered a little iron ring closo up 
in tho corner, and by giving a sudden jerk he brought 
tho stone from its place, nnd found by reaching down 
with Ins foot that there were steps below. Ho hastily 
began to descend and arranging Iho etono in itsplaco 
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after him, onco more felt secure from iho vengeance 
of the king. In a little while he came to Iho bottom 
of tho steps, and finding himself in a low, narrow 
passage, continued to grope his way through (he damp 
and tho darkness for a length of time, which seemed 
to amount to hours. Hut his heart sank Buddcnly 
within him to find tho p&ssngo come to a full stop! 
Ho passed his hands hurriedly over the wall which 
tnado iho obstruction, and listened but could hear 
nothing but what seemed to bo the dripping of water; 
then bit his Ups and wept in tho bitterness of his 
vexation. Now dropping his chin on his breast, bo 
Jcar.cd ngninst tho wall, and well nigh gave himself 
up to despair. Tho noise of tho dripping water grew 
more audible, and ns ho listened attentively it seemed 
to merge, by degrees, into the clink of numberless 
hammers, cither very small or n gTeat wny off. For 
n moment his hope flamed up again, but soon sank 
ns tho Bounds became indistinct; but bo was startled 
suddenly, for n strange, red light gleamed around him, 
but from what sourco ho knew not. The light died 
and nppeared again, nnd a certain rattling overhead 
attracted his eyes upward, and to his astonishment 
nnd pleasure ho saw from a narrow aperture a little 
ladder descending, and discovered a dozen merry 
goblin faces peoring down upon him. No sooner 
had iho ladder touched the ground than he mounted 
upon it, and squeezing himself through the opening 
which was clogged with rubbish, emerged into thp 
cave amid tho merry shouts and laughter of the little 
goblin troupe. As they led hint through the cavern 
ho saw numberless little smiths hammering away on 
their flaming anvils, some were filing, nnd others were 
polishing with various implements, armor nnd orna¬ 
ments, which wore all made of pure gold. Tho little 
fellows who rescued Julien now led linn into another 
nnd smaller, though more glittering cavern, nnd hero 
ho stood in tho prescnco of their king, his uncle. Tho 
placo was hung with all tho finished articles of gold 
which were tnado in the other cavern; so that it was 
dazzling nnd beautiful to behold. The old king lis¬ 
tened attentively to tho story of bis nephew, nnd 
being highly incensed at Iho perfidy of tho steward, 
resolved to assist the youth in tho downfal. of Sir 
Aldingar and the restoration of Queen Elinor. There¬ 
fore ho directed his attendants to equip Julten in n 
suit of enchanted armor from tho hails of his ances¬ 
tors, which, when brought, shone like tho morning 
sun, tho whole being of gold and thickly studded with 
diamonds. Ho was soon arrayed in tin's glittering 
suit, and his undo ordered him to be furnished with 
iho poisoned lance nnd falchion, with which his great, 
great grandsiro had won those very caverns from the 
possession of a lingo and powerful giant two hundred 
years before. Being thus arrayed ho was led away, 
and coming to the hanks of a little stream the goblins 
bade him follow it, with tho assurance that a few 
minutes would bring hint to the open nir. He obeyed ! 
their directions, nnd when ho came to the opening,! 
which was barely largo enough to permit him to pass 1 
ihrough, ho found that tho sun was already up, nnd ! 
this was tho tenth and last day of grace with tho \ 
queen. As ho stood upon Iho banks of Iho stream ho 1 
recognized it as being tho same whereby he had sat' 


, when Viola throw the false steward’s coins into tho 
! water. Hu remembered ihe dear little fairy with nil 
iho affection of a brother; but his soul leapt with 
a passion which ho had never felt before, when he 
thought of tho lieauliltil maiden who held the hawk. 
! Tho brightness of his armor shed n glory through iho 
; shades of tho forest ns tho morning sun shone upon 
it. As ho passed, the very birds attracted by ihe light 
ceased to sing that they might gaze upon him. IIo 
had tnado perhaps Iho half of his way to the castle, 
when ho heard the tramp of a horse, and very soon 
ho saw coining toward him a maiden on a white 
palfrey. No sooner did she approach within tho dis¬ 
tance of a bow shot, than ho recognized with a throb¬ 
bing breast the beautiful daughter of Iho king. There 
was great sorrow depicted on her face, but a light 
broke through her countenance of grief ns she beheld 
before her an armed nnd glittering knight; the which 
when Julten saw ho fell upon his knee ami cried— 

“Fair Indy, if Ihou scekest a champion, seek no 
further, for I thy champion would bo!” 

"Oh, good, sir knight,” replied the maid, “there 
is not a retainer in Ihe cnstlo of tho king who will 
espouso tho cause of the injured queen; nnd it is to 
seek a defender of a virtuous mother’s fame that 
makes mo a silly maiden to venture thus nlone into 
Iho deep forests; therefore, oh, generous knight, bo 
thou her champion!” 

“Oh, fairest of mortals.” crier! the enamored youth, 
"lend thou tho way; invgood sword shall vindicate 
her right!” Tho beautiful maiden with n strange 
sctisnlion about ihe heart, turned the head of her pal¬ 
frey toward the castle, where, followed by the gulden 
knight, she soon arrived. Tlie warden with a coun¬ 
tenance filled with ninnzcnient mid admiration readily 
admitted them; nnd the retainers all stood dumb with 
wonder nnd surprise. When they had gained the 
middle of tho grent court-yard, tho golden knight, 
drawing his flaming falchion, nnd flinging his glove 
upon the ground, cried out in a loud, confident voice, 

“What ho, Sir Aldingar, Julien, the Golden Knight, 
by his majesty’s leave, asserts Iho innocence of his 
queen!” At this forth came the steward, dressed in 
n suit of heavy dark armor, and scarcely knowing 
what to make of his shining antagonist, nnd half be¬ 
lieving him to !>c nn apparition, drew bis sword with 
considerable hesitation, and assumed an nHilude of 
defence The king, when he learned that his wife 
bad found nt length a champion, had her brought 
forth from tho dungeon that she might see her fate 
decided. 

Very soon poor Elinor came in supported by her 
maids, so pnlo and emaciated that tho assemblers 
could scarcely recognize her. When Julien saw her 
pallid, wo-begono countenance, his blood boiled in 
hi9 heart, nnd he longed to bury bis sword in ihe 
breast of the false steward. lie now aimed a blow 
at tho knight, and the keenness of his falchion which 
Sir Aldingar warded, just shaved the iron nob rr 
point from tho fa I so knight’s shoulder. His antago¬ 
nist aimed a deadly stroke with his great sword in 
return, but Julien stepping nsidc, the blade sank half 
its length into the earth. Having with a tremendous 
effort recovered his sword he raised it in air to make 
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a second blow, lnit, ere be could bring it down, tbo 
( iolden Knight gave him n thrust in the throat, so that 
tfir Aldinsr.tr dropped Ids sword behind him, and then 
I'ell back upon it, while tbo Mood gashed from bis 
neck mid mouth. At this, nil present sent up u shout 
which told how well they weio satisfied with the re¬ 
sult. The false steward, when he fell deni It upon 
him, called for a confessor, ami, one lining at hand, 
his visor was removed, aatl he acknowledged ill the 
presence of the king the innocence of. the queen, 
and all his villianv to prove her otherwise. The 
king deeply repenting his credulity and harshness, 
embraced his royal spouse, begging her forgive¬ 
ness; nml then clasping the (Joldon Knight to his 
breast, promised to grant any boon which lie nrght 
ask. Jitlien taking the hand of the beautiful princess 


in Ins own, Kneeled beforo her royal parents, and 
exclaimed— 

“.Most gracious liege, this is the boon that I woutd 
ask of thee!” 

“Such thy boon shall ho!” cried tho king, and 
Julicn pressed bis lips to the delicate fingers of tho 
maiden. As he did this, a little blue violet dropped 
at his feet, ho took it up tenderly and saw that it 
seemed to liavo been just plucked from the ground, 
ami that a drop of blood was at the root A tear 
came into bis eye as he thought of poor Viola, and 
he felt in that instant that his fairy natiiro had all 
departed from him, nml that lie was indeed now 
nothing more than human! But gazing into (lie face 
of his gentle Annie, he forget all of his regrets, ami 
led her away into the hall. 
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SAVING AT THE- SPIGGOT. 

BY HARRY SUNDERLAND. 


Since our removal Into Spring Garden, my wife’s 
old and very agreeable neighbor, Mrs. Henley, 1ms 
only paid her ono or two formal visits. Withdrawn 
from her sphere and Influence, tho mania for spending 
money which mged for n couplo of years, has sub¬ 
sided, and my wife sees her error quite as clearly ns 
I do, and laments it even more bitterly. She is ex* 
cccdingly anxious to save nt every point in order to 
make up what has been lost, and in attempting to do 
so, has, in several instances, demonstrated with great 
clearness tho folly of the man who was charged with 
saving at the spiggot while he was letting out at the 
bung*hole. 

Wo have usually employed one domestic to cook 
and do general housework, nml hired n washerwoman 
nnd hotter every week. Our washings aro pretty 
large—at least so niy wife says, and she ought to 
know. After wo moved into Spring Garden, my 
wife concluded to dispense with tho ironcr, and this 
saved sixty-two and a half cents a week. Of course 
sho had to tnko her place, so our ono servant had 
just about as much to do as sho could get through 
with. 

I expressed my objection to this, but my wife said 
that sho would rather do it. 

“But you aro not strong, Anna,” 1 urged, "mid 
will find standing all day ut tho ironing-tablo much 
too fatiguing.” 

“I supposo I will bo a little ttreo, but that Is no 
matter. Getting tired won't hurt me ” 

"Over fatigue might, though,” I returned. 

"I will guard against that,” sho inado answor. 

“Still, Anna, I would rather pay tho woman. You 
havo enough to do in tho family.” 

“A half, nnd oleven pence is a good deal to pay 
out every week, besides giving a woman a day’s 
boarding, ami might just as well bo saved as not. 
Ho, Harry, you needn’t say a word about it. I’ve 
inado iny mind up to do a share of the ironing, nnd 
you know very well, by tins time, that if I will, l 
will, you may depend on’t.” 

“And if you won’t you won’t, so thero’s an end 
on’t,” I returned, good humorcdly. “Well, I sup¬ 
poso for mo to object is useless; bull doubt if you 
save anything in the tong run.” 

“Very well, doubt away, but / know, that if I save 
sixty or seventy cents a week. I will save thirty or 
ihirty-fivo dollars a year If I ntn not very smart at 
figures, I can at least calculate that.” 

Of course my wife had hor way, nnd tho very next 
week undertook to do half the ironing. When the 
got up on Tuesday morning, tho ironing day, I saw 
by tho expression of her fuco that she was not well. 

“ Docs your head ache?” I asked. ! 


| “Yes, a little.” 

j “More than a little, I apprehend, Anna. You do 

! not look at all well. Of course you will not attempt 
ironing to-day.” 

“Certainly I will,” she replied. 

“You oro very wrong, Anna. You might make 
! yourself sick,” I urged. 

! “Oh, no. 1 shall feel better after awhile. I told 
| Hantmh last week that I shouldn’t want her any 
! more. Ho I must do it, sick or well ” 

It was in July, and iho day had opened breezcless 
; nnd sultry. Even while silting quite still ut my desk, 
! the perspiration was starling from every pore About 
eleven o’clock, however, thero was a change. Thu 
air began to move gently from the East, and by 
twelve was blowing freshly. The ihcrmomctcr had 
already fallen several degrees. The change was 
delightful. New life seemed to rush through every 
vein. 

At two o’clock I went home to dinner. By this 
time, the difierence in the temperature since morning 
was at least twenty degrees. The sky was obscured 
by clouds, and the wind that was blowing steadily 
from tho north cast, penetrated my thin summer 
clothing, und actually produced a sensation of chilli¬ 
ness. 

On arriving at home, I found my wife with flushed 
checks and a look of extreme fatigue, standing at tho 
ironing-table, which was placed nerosw tho kitchen 
door, into which the cool wind was passing, und cl 
course, striking full against her. Hhc was dicsscd in 
a thin, loose wrapper, nnd her neck and u part of her 
bosom exposed to tho coo air. 

“Anna, you are very imprudent to stand m, that 
draft, overheated as you are,” 1 said, the moment 1 
saw her, 

“The air is delightful.” she merely returned. 

“But yon will take cold,” I urged. 

“No danger. I’m not nfrnid.” 

“It might he the deatli of you. Not nfrn d to stand, 
in the overheated state in which you are, in a chilly 
east wind?” 

“There—there, Harry!” my wife said a little im¬ 
patiently. “Don’t come here to worry me now. 
I’m so tired, that if it wusn't for this cool, bracing 
air, I couldn’iit stand.” 

“Arc you almost done?” I asked. 

“Yes, very nearly. It took that Hannah about all 
day to do what I have done this morning. I can iron 
two pieces to her one. I wouldu’t have her again in 
the house.” 

I couldn’t h*lp thinking of tho story I had heard 
about two laboring men, ono on old hand at tho 
business, nnd the other green. They were set to 
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work nt some kind of excavation, mid llio new hand j 
threw two shovels' full of earth to the o!d one's one; 
but in the long rm», tho old hand, who worked lip to j 
his strength, hut without cxlmiMing it. did twice the j 
labor of the other. My inference, which proved to j 
be correct, was, that Hannah did a fair tind reasonable j 
day’s work, while my wife, working on the high pres- j 
sure principle, did a great deal too much—double 
what she could have done working day after day. 

“Ain’t you going to eat anything?” I asked, nt 
dinner time, finding that my wife declined being 
helped to any dish on the table. 

‘*1 don’t feel the slighter appetite,” she returned. ] 

“Try a piece of this lamb,” I urged. “It is very J 
nice.” ! 

But she shook her head, saying— 

“I couldn’t swallow u morsel of it.” 

Of course I did not eat with much appetite. In fact 
I liardiy lasted the food I pul into my mouth. 

“It’s the last time she does the ironing,” I said to 
myself, as I walked slowly hack to the ollico where 
1 was engaged in writing. 41 1 call this poor economy. 
Ten chances to one if she don’t make herself sick; 
and there won’t he much saving in that.” 

As evening approached, and my ihmndtls began to 
turn toward home, I fell uneasy. I expected to find 
my wife sit fibring from entire physical prostration. 
My tears were not idle. The reality, indeed, was 
worse than my feais. She was in bed, and sullering 
from a severe pain in her side, that was so much in¬ 
creased by breathing that she could hardly help crying 
out at every inspiration. Coughing or pressure caused 
intolerable pain 

Once before, my wife had been attacked with 
pleurisy, and I knew too well the alarming symp¬ 
toms In her overheated state, the cold air had 
caused a sudden cheek of perspiration, and inflam¬ 
mation of the pletini was the consequence. 

I started immediately for our family physician, and 
was fortunate enough to find him in. He accompa¬ 
nied me home. On arriving, wo found Hint nil the 
symptoms had become much worse since I left. My 
poor wife screamed with nearly every breath. 

Bleeding was instantly resorted to, which gave 
temporary relief. But, before ten o’clock the path 
returned with groat violence. 1 again went for the 
doctor, who repeated the bleeding, and then ordered 
leeches, fifty of which were applied. But the pain 
only abated in n partial degree. All night she suf¬ 
fered hum! cruelly, and was so bad in the morning 
that I had to go for the doctor nguiti soon after day¬ 
light. 

More blood was then taken by the lancet, and fifty 
more lee dies applied to the chest licforo relief was 
obtained. Then I Imd the satisfaction to see her sink 
away into sleep, the first time she had closed her eyes 
since the attack. 

She slept for a couple of hours, and then awoke 


with a return of the pain in her side, to allay which 
leeching was again resorted to. 

For live days this bleeding and leeching was kept 
up before I lie inflammation was sufficiently subdued 
to allow of rcvulsivo treatment. Three largo blisters 
were applied to her chest and arms. 

It need hardly !>o said, that with such n disease and 
such treatment, my wife was reduced so low that a 
nurse had to bo obtained for her. She was weak as 
an infant; for, added to the pain and the severe modo 
of attacking the disease resorted to by the physician, 
she took but little nourishment for many days. Nearly 
three weeks elapsed, from the time she was taken 
before she was well enough to come down stairs and 
lake her usual place nt the head of the tabic, and then 
she Imd so little strength left, that she could not do 
the most simple needle work. Months elapsed before 
her health was fairly restored—I will not say “fairly 
restored,” either, for she has never been as she was. 

And now let me calculate the amount of saving 
made by my wife in dispensing with n woman once 
a week to help do the ironing. The saving was ex¬ 
actly sixtv-two and n half cents to a fraction. That 
was the creditor side of the account. The debtor 
side outbalanced it seriously, ns far ns the account 
was entered up, which never could l>o accurately 
done. Indeed no attempt to striko a clear baltinco 
was ever made. 

The first and most imposing item was the doctor’s 
MU, which was exactly twenty dollars. Then, five 
dollars were paid for leeching; and nine dollars to a 
nurse for three weeks’ service. Here was thirty- 
four dollars of imniislnkeablc expense. Beyond this 
was the loss of nearly two months time by my wife, 
to make up for which a seamstress had to ho employed 
for several weeks at half a dollar a day. Instead of 
being able to get along with ono domestic and a 
washerwoman and ironcr, two girls have had to ho 
hired ever since. Taken nil in ali, it may be fairly 
concluded that for sixty-two and n half cents that my 
wife saved at the spiggot on the occasion referred to, 
she let sovcnly or eighty dollars escape from the bung- 
hole. 

As in duty hound, I inndo tho circumstance tho 
occasion of sundry appropriate hints. My wife saw 
her error plainly enough, and acknowledged it with 
expressions of regret for her folly; hut many weeks 
did not elapse after she considered herself well enough 
to go about the house, before she suggested that one 
domestic would he enough in tho family. But I vetoed 
the proposed reduction of help in such a determined 
maimer, that I carried my point. Still the propensity 
to save a present half dollar nt tho risk of losing ten, 
is so strong, tlint if I did not constantly interfere, and 
almost command tilings to he dono or left undone, wo 
would sutler almost ns much from my good wife’s 
efforts to save ns we did from her mania to spend, as 
related under the head of “Agreeable Neighbors.” 
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MABEL DELAFIELD. 


BY MRS. s. J. HOWB. 


“ Why are you so red, dear Mabel?” 

“I feci os if this were iho lasl eveiling- wo should 
ovor spend together. Harry, a long, longtime must 
elapse before wo meet again. 

"Pshaw!” reid Mr. Delafield: “you are so de¬ 
sponding it is enough to discourage me, Mabel—a 
wife should always encourage her husband by n 
cheerful spirit.” 

"I would like to do so, dear Harry,” and she laid 
ono arm timidly around his neck, and looked earnestly 
in his fuco, "but indeed I cannot bo cheerful to-night 
—my hoart will have its way—I cannot control it. A 
sad and fearful presentiment tells mo wo shall part 
(o-morrow forever.” 

“Presentiment! What folly.” 

“It may bo folly, but if I loved you less the pre¬ 
sentiment would not hnvo fixed itself in my heart ” 

"Havo done with this nonsense, Mnlrcl—I cannot 
onduro it—you have given mo the vapors already,” 
and Mr. Dolnficld left his seat, and walked with im¬ 
patient steps backward nnd forward, muttering to 
himself about tho folly and superstition of women. 

Mrs. Dolnficld remained silent. She know her hus¬ 
band’s temper too woll to attempt to disturb him, but 
her thoughts were red nnd bitter. She thought of her 
apparently happy marriage season five years before— 
of how ardently her husband seemed tolovo her then, 
how careful ho was to noto her every want, and re¬ 
gard her slightest wish. But ho was changed— his 
man nor was cold nnd reserved—ho hnd closed the 
sanctuary of his heart against her. When sho spoke 
of it ho listened unwillingly, nnd gave as excuses his 
many cares and anxieties. She knew that much of 
this was true, for tho riches that were theirs at their 
union had taken "to thomsclvos wings” and flown 
away: hut eho also knew, ns only a woman can 
know, that sho wns not loved as she had been—os 
sho desired to Ihj loved. Then hope whispered gently 
that tho future was not all dark, that when this burden 
of caro of which ho complained so much should have 
boon lifted from his heart, all would again bo well. 

Dolafiold wns leaning listlessly against ihc mantel¬ 
piece-ins eyes fixed on tho decaying fire, when his 
wife rose softly and laid her hand on his arm— 

“Forgive mo, Harry, if I havo been dull nnd unin¬ 
teresting. You know I would do anything to make 
you happy.” 

An unusual softness stolo over tho features of Mr. 
Deinfield as ho returned his wifo’s caress, and he said 
kindly— 

“Brighter days may como to us yet,Mabel. Cheer 
tip, and let ub hope for iho best.” 

Thosa few kind words were like the sunlight 
tfriaming through some prisoner’s bars, carrying 


glimpses of freedom and hope to his yearning soul 
' Dreams of future happiness stolo over the heart of 
' Mabel ns sho retired to rest that night, nnd she 
slept sweetly even though she knew that the coming 
morrow would part her from the ono she loved so 
fervently. In her dreams she overleaped iho months 
which woro to separate them, nnd in the reunion 
forgot the past with nil its doubts nnd dreamy fears. 
What a scene wouldhhis fair mid beautiful world 
exhibit if hope were fixed!—if Iho melody of her 
voico were no longer heard, nnd tho gleaming of her 
wings were banished forever! 

The morrow came, and with it Iho dreaded parting 
—iho red nnd silent farewell. Willi high nntl nrdent 
hopes Delafield started for the West—there he ex¬ 
pected to regain the fortune lie had lost—to fulfil Ids 
dreams of worldly ambition, nnd !>o satisfied. 

Homo weeks passed nwnv, nnd then come n cold 
nnd careless letter to Mabel Delafield, telling of anti¬ 
cipated success, hut not one allusion to the past, nor 
n hopo of future happiness with her. He spoke not 
► of returning nor of sending for her—nml vet, even 
i while tho burning tears were streaming down her 
i checks, she hoped on nnd dreamed of happier days. 

! She "hoped against hope,” nnd persuaded her heart 
into iho belief that earo nnd anxiety were preying 
on his mind, nml for n little while had swallowed 
up affection—but again it would appear refined and 
purified by absence and trial. 

Faithful to her own love slio wrote n long nnd 
tender letter in return—she encouraged him to per¬ 
severe in his business: assured him of her own un¬ 
wavering nflection. nnd looked joyfully forward to 
tho time when they should lie reunited, nnd forgot nil 
past reverses in ihcfr crowning happiness. Months, 
long and wenrisomo months, rolled on, nnd no answer 
enmo to her kind nnd gentle letter. Then Mabel 
found the triilli of those beautiful words, that "hope 
deferred makclh tho heart sick,” nnd she thought that 
any certainty wns better than suspense, and yet at 
that certainty there was no means of arriving. The 
reed wns broken on which she had leaned, nml un¬ 
fortunately she had never been taught that there wns 
a higher refuge—n home for iho weary—a resting 
place for the broken heart. ’ 

A year passed heavily on, nnd no tidings caine to 
Mrs. Delafield of her husband, and she gave him tip 
as dead. Her heart told her that the grave alone could 
raise a barrier between her nml the husband she had 
loved so tenderly. But there were those even among 
her dearest friends who thought very differently—who 
while they did everything that kindness could dictate 
for Mabel, hoped that Deinfield would never return. 
Seven years passed awny, nnd with them the dearest 
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owl kindest of Mrs. Dclafield’s friends, and now she 
begun to look around her for support—that support 
must bo made by her own efforts. 

The West offered a broader field for exertion than 
any other pari of tho country, and thither she deter¬ 
mined to go Her spirit had been chastened and puri¬ 
fied by sorrow—tho ashes of affection were cold on 
tho altar plnco of her heart—they could never lx) again 
relumed, and in their place a flame had been kindled, 
pure and holy, indeed, because it was born of the 
spirit which pervades all things beautiful and good. 
She had learned to look forward to a rock that can 
never be broken—to “an inheritance that fudeth not 
away,” but sad and lonely she could not help but feel 
ns she left ihe homo of her happy childhood to seek 
a new one among strangers. Her life bad been spent 
among those who know her, and looked upon her 
funJls with kindness —they knew that the errors she 
committed wore not prompted by the heart—her faults 
wore only like motes ill the sunbeam. 

After n comfortable journey, Mabel found herself 

in the hospifablo city of L-, and there first felt 

how easily wounded is the stranger’s heart. But 
Mubel hud n way of stealing quietly into people’s 
hearts before they knew it, nttd n warm circle of 
friends was soon formed around her, so that through 
their influence, mid by their aid she opened ft school, 
and soon had the pleasure of seeing it well filled with 
happy faces. A year passed by, and Mrs. Delafleld 
was comparatively happy in doing her duty, and 
thereby preserving u good conscience. < 

One bright and sunny morning ono of her favorite 
pupils brought a visitor, a little girl of seven summers. 
The child was more than usually beautiful, nml Mrs. 
Delafield, attracted by her appearance, colled her to 
her side. As she took tho child’s hand, and parted 
the luxuriant curls from the open brow, her eyes in¬ 
voluntarily wondered to a locket of gold which con¬ 
fined a hair necklace around tho child’s neck. A 
paleness liko that of death came over her features, 
and she trembled in every limb, but by a strong ellbrt 
of will she suppressed the shriek of surprise which 
nro.-e to her lips, und said calmly as she could to her 
favorite—'• A glass of water, dear Mary, I uni quite 
sick.” Tho water was brought quickly, und putting 
nrido the anxious children who crowded around her, 
she drew tho stranger child toward her, nml said 
kindly—“Allow me to look at your pretty locket.” 

The child was pleased with the attention, and un¬ 
clasping it hastily laid it in her hands. 

“Can it bo possible?” thought Mabel, as she ex¬ 
amined it: “this certainly was once my own!” 

“Who gave you this locket, my child?” asked 
Mi*. Delafield, faintly. 

“My father—dear, good father,” replied the child, 
in delight. 

“What is your name?” 

“Mabel I)e!n field.” 

“Mabel Delafield!—why that is my name!” and 
Mabel gasped for breath, but she was determined to 
go on and solve the mystery if possible. 

“IIow old are you, Mabel?” 

“Seven yean old in June—and this is June, I 
declare.” 


“Have you always lived here?” 

“Yes, I was born here.” 

“Ami your name is Mabel Delafield!” 

“Yes! is it n pretty name?—why do you ask?” 

“Why it is strange!” and Mubel tried to speak 
carelessly, “that you should have my name.” 

“You will love mo now because I am your name¬ 
sake,” said tho child, us flic put her faco close to 
Mrs. Deluficld's, and looked into her eyes earnestly. 

There wns something in that look that went to 
Mabel’s soul, and reminded her of Delafield as ho 
was wont to look on her in moments of tenderness. 
She pressed her lips on tho forehead of tho innocent 
child, and strove to speak in a steady voice. 

“Can you tell me where your father lived before 
he came to this city?” 

“in New York.” 

Matol groaned aloud, but, taking up the necklace, 
she clasped it on tho child's nock, and said, scarcely 
thinking of what see spoke—“And tho hair, whose 
sort, glossy haii’ is this? Is it your mother’s?” 

“OJi! no, it is a lady’s who livfcs away in New 
York—she guve it to papa with this locket!” 

“And her name—was what?” demanded Mabel, 
eagerly. 

“Mabel Delafield too—that makes three Mabel 
Dehiflolds,” and tho child laughed merrily. 

But poor Mabel did not hear tho laugh—she only 
heard tho words tlmt had carried conviction of tlie 
unwelcome truth to her trusting heart. She had 
fainted, and a long time elapsed, notwithstanding tho 
kind efforts of friends, before Mabel showed a sign 
of life. The school wns dismissed; and the innocent 
little Mabel bad no idea of the mischief she had un¬ 
consciously wrought. 

And now, kind reader, let mo transport you to a 

fine looking house in the same good city of-, 

In the parlor sits Henry Delafield, intent on reading 
the morning paper. Near him, in fashionable attire, 
sits a lady young and beautiful, regarding him with 
an interest which nothing but love could create. 

“I)o lay aside that paper, Harry’, and go with me: 
I have been waiting this half hour,” raid tho lady, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“Where was it von wished to go, Emily?” asked 
Delafield, in an abstracted manner. 

“To see this Mrs. Delafield about sending Mabel 
to school.” 

“I though! you did send her this morning!” 

“Oh! I let her go with Mary Palmer just to sco 
how slic’d like it, and told her we’d follow directly. 
I hear so much of this Mrs. Delafield’s school that I 
think it would be better for us to send Mabel there. 
By the way, I think, Delafield’s getting to be quite a 
common name.” 

“So it is. Did you ever hear this Indy’s Christian 
name?” 

“No I did not. But why do you ask?” 

“Mere curiosity—that’s all!” and Delafield shud¬ 
dered inwardly. 

“ You surely don’t think it can be your cousin Mabel, 
Harry, I do believe I should be jealous of her!” 

“ What nonsense, Emily. Do you think my cousin 
wou’d be here und I not know it?” 
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“Such a thing might bo—but I havo half a mind 
to be jealous of hor anyhow—you called her namo so 
eften in your dreams last night.” 

“Did I?” asked Delafiold, much confused, but then 
recovormg himself, ho added, “but it was my own 
littlo Mabel I was calling, Emily: and here sho coincs 
now,” and Mabel came running in out of breath, and 
exclaiming— 

“Oh! papa, I found another Mabel Delafield!” 

Both father and mother looked surprised, but sum¬ 
moning his courage, Delafield asked— | 

“Where did you find this woman, my child?” 

“Sho is llio lady that teaches school—I lovo her so 
much.” 

“1 told you,” mid Mrs. Delafield, playfully, “that 
it might bo your cousin Mabel, and 1 suspect it is— 
but what brought you homo, Mubcl tlio third?” 

“Mrs. Delafield was so sick—sho fainted—and 
papa! sho thought this locket and hair so beautiful— 
tho took it off my neck and looked at it for a long 
ttine.” 

Delafield was footed to the spot—tho mystery was 
solved—he know that his deserted wife was near 
him—he alono guessed tho connection between tho 
fainting fit and tho locket. Hut Dclnfield had gone 
too far in crimo to permit this to crush him without 
a struggle, and, gathering up all his eflronterv, ho 
professed to bcliovo that tho Indy in question was 
his cousin, who, for some iucxplicablo cause, bad 
not warned him of her arrival. 

Wo aro always ready to bo led by our own wishes, 
thereforo Etnily did not doubt tho truth of Delafield, 
oven though sho thought it strange that ho should 
evinco bo much feeling on tho subject, but whatever 
her fear9 wero they were sooned calmed by tho 
caresses of her husband. Life had been but as a 
summer’s day to Emily; no cloud had darkened it, 
and tho ono now looming abovo the horizon might 
|miss on without destroying its brightness Thus 
thought Delafield as his wife and child sat beside 
him in unshaken confidence. 

“Well,” said Emily, “wo must call on this cousin 
of yours, dear Harry, immediately: and why not 
now?” 

"Is Mrs. Delafiold papa’s cousin?—say, mamma, 
may I not go too?” 

“Bo quiet, Mabel,” said Delafield, and then turning 
to Emily: “I must first go myself. Mabel is very 
proud, and sho must havo soino cause for acting in 
this way.” 

“Well! I don’t liko proud women, and I shall not 
like her, I am sure.” 

“Yes, you will,” joined in lilllo Mabel, “you can’t 
holp but loving her—everybody loves her.” 

“Sometime to-day,” and Dclnfield rose and took 
his hat, "I shall call and seo her.” With a trembling 
heart, and a conscience that goaded him almost to 
madness, he left his happy and confiding wife, and 
walked on, on, ho cared not whither: but at last, ns 
if his steps wero impelled by somo secret form, he 
found himself in front of Mrs. Deinfield's seminary. 
Ho osccn cd tho steps, and rang the bell with a trem¬ 
bling hand—a servant obeyed tho summons, and ho 
*sked—"Can I seo Mrs. Delafiold?” 


"Sho is .not well: but walk in, and I will sec!” 

While waiting for the servant’s return tho moments 
were os hours, for lie felt that everything dear to him 
in life depended on this interview. The servant re* 
turned and required his name—his agitation was in¬ 
tense as ho presented his card, but ho observed—“I 
should have thought of this before.’ 5 

Mrs. Delafield had, in some measure, regained her 
composure, and, though still pale and agitated, she 
was sitting up when tho servant brought her the card, 
os her eyes fell upon tho name she had dearly loved, 
sho sprang convulsively to her feet, and exclaimed— 
"Harry Delafield!” and then ashamed of exposing 
her feelings to the servant, sho sank into her chair, 
and said—“Ask him to walk up.” 

“Here! to your own room, madam?” inquired tho 
servant. 

"Yes, here—ho is n relation—a particular friend.” 

As tho servant left tho room, sho clasped her hands 
over her face, and said—“The bitterest enemy I ever 
had. Forsake mo not now, my Heavenly Father, but 
direct mo in this trail!” Tho door opened, but Mubcl 
did not look up—sho felt that Delafield stood before 
her ns sho said— 

"Bo seated, sir, and tell mo tho cause of this visit.” 

"Mabel—I know not—what to say.” 

"Then why come to disturb my peace? What do 
you desire?* 

"Your forbearance—your forgiveness!” 

"My forgiveness you have—my forbearance you 
do not deserve.” 

“You have ceased to lovo mo, Mabel.” 

“Dare you upbraid mo with not loving you?” and 
her form towered; her eyes dilated, and sho looked 
on him for tho first time—but his eyes refused to meet 
hers. "Harry Delafield! lovo is extinguished in 
my heart forever: but I can havo compassion on 
your innocent child—on tho unfortunate woman 
whom you call your wife. I would not have her 
sillier tho misery'—tho wretchedness you have made 
mo feel—but you , you —what do you not deserve?” 

“Havo mercy, Mabel—do not destroy their hap¬ 
piness—do not expose mo to ruin." 

“I know what you would ask, Delafiold—you 
would ask mo to bear my wrongs in Bilcncc—ti* 
bury them ill the ashes of my lovo for tho wiko of 
others—that their happiness bo not destroyed—but 
how can this be?—for whom does your wife tako 
mo?” 

"For my cousin,” and his lips quivered in agony. 

For a minute Mubcl was confounded by his impu¬ 
dence, and contempt sealed her Ups, but recovering, 
she said— 

“Lot it be so, llien—but remember it is for iho sake, 
of them— not for your Buko that I withhold you from 
justice—and trv? mint never meet again!" 

“How can I explain that?” 

"In any way you like—I will not contradict you 
To your wife and child I will be a friend—to you 
one dead—and now leave me—I would bo alone, and 
may God forgive you as I do now!” 

Overcome by her high-wrought feelings, she sank 
back in hor chair and closed her eyes. 

"Mabel! farewell!” 
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Sho did not apeak: and ho passed to tho door, 
os he opened it, ho said— 1 "May Heaven bless you, 
Mabel. Will you not say farewell? Ono word?” 

But Mabel moved not: and he went out thinking 
how strange it was that sho who had once loved him 
so fondly should have changed so much. 

When, after some time, tho servant entered the 
apartment, Mabel was still sitting ns Delnfield left 
her, but tho spirit had fled forever. Sho Jrnd laid 
her lifo ns n sacrifice on another’s shrine. 

It was said that Mrs. Del afield died of diseaso of 
the heart, and no ono thought of inquiring what pro¬ 
duced tho disease. Little did tho unconscious Emily 
think os sho gazed on that face for the first time, now 
cold and still in death, of tho secret buried in that 


bosom forever. Sho dreamed not of tho sacrifice 
made for her and her child. And what were the 
feelings of Del afield as ho gazed on tho inanimate 
form which had so often rested in his own bosom. 
Ho thought of her never-tiring kindness—of her pa¬ 
tience and gentle forbearance, and above all of tin* 
sacrifice sho inado of her own life. But there was ft 
secret joy stole over his heart as ho reflected that 
“tho dead tell no tales”—that his danger was past. 
A few clays more and Mabel Dclafield was laid in 
tho cold grave. Tho secret of her sudden death was 
wrapped in darkness until all secrets aro brought t<» 
light, for “then is nothing hid that shall not bo re¬ 
vealed.” 
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MORNING CALLS IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY HETTY M A B E It It Y. 


“I never mean to mako another morning call ns 
long as I livo—that is, as long as I live in the coun¬ 
try, 11 said Mrs. Jones to her sister, who had como to 
spend tho afternoon with her. 

“Why?” said her sister 

“Because the morning is not a suitablo time for n 
country housewifo to mako calls, especially ono who 
like mo is obliged to bo housekeeper, inatd-of-nll* 
work, tailoress, dress-innkcr and seamstress." 

“Nor for ouo who lives in the city," raid her sister, 
11 who is obliged to attend to ns many different things 
ns you have mentioned." 

“Certainly not, yet wo try to imitato a custom con¬ 
venient and ogreeablo to those who aru at leisuro, but 
inconvenient and preposterous to those situated as I 
am. By way of illustration I will relate a little of my 
experience relativo to morning calls. You have heard 
mo speak of Mrs. Evelclh and her daughters. They 
nro all of them, both mother and daughters, well edu¬ 
cated, intelligent and interesting. They are, more¬ 
over, without any exception, rcmnrkobly handsome, 
so thnt while tho ear is charmed with listening to 
their conversation, tho eye is pleased by tho beauty 
of their countenances. 

“They have friends in this place, with whom Mrs. 
Evoleth came to spend n few weeks last summer, 
accompanied by a married daughter. As soon as 
practicable, I mado arrangements to mako them a 
morning call. I say mado arrangements, for there 
was a great deal to bo dono besides putting on n 
suitablo dress. By a little extra exertion I so managed 
as to mnl* tho call, and a very pleasant ono it was 
too. I found Mrs. Evolclh looking so young that, by 
n stronger, sho might havo readily been mistaken for 
her daughter’s sister. Sho was, as usual, lively and 
witty, her wit sometimes stopping but just within tho 
verge of good-natured sarcasm. Her daughter—Mrs. 
Manvera—was fair and deliento ns a lily, and very 
graceful. Sho was expecting her husband, n gentle¬ 
man I had then never seen, to join them in a few 
days. 

“Ono uncommonly fine morning, having heard that 
Mr. Manvers hnd arrived, the thought passed through 
my mind that iny friends might return my call. As 
household duties; however, pressed upon me thick 
and fast, I addressed myself to their performance with 
what celerity I was able, and thought no more of tho 
anticipated call. After I had gono through with tho 
usual routino of washing dishes, sweeping and dust¬ 
ing rooms—had finished doing tho dairy work, and 
had gatherer^vicious kinds of vegetables, and pre¬ 
pared them fof coqk^ng, 1 coinnioneed baking bread, 
cako nnd pioS. Alt went off admirably, and my last 


> batch was in tho oven; and my dinner, which was to 

> be n ‘boiled dish,’ was in a good way. 

\ “There were a few minutes to spare, so I went 
[ to tho mcnl-room in order to sift flour for a future 
I ‘bake.’ The sieve clattered, and tho flour flow, and 
i when at Inst I thought it was limn to look into tho 
! oven to sco how the pies were baking, I resembled 
! in ono respect tho jolly miller of Mansfield. Quickly 
! pouring tho sifted flour into a tight vessel that it might 
| bo ready for use, I ran to tho kitchen, and was has- 
! tening to take n peep into the oven, when happening 
I to east myeyo through an open door, I saw Mrs. 

I Eveleth sitting on tho sofa. I found by the voices 
| in conversation with a gentleman belonging to tho 
! family, thnt other persons were present, probably Mr. 
and Mrs. Manvers, I glanced at my bepowdered 
; garments, aud then thought of Mr. ft la livers’ black 
; dress-coat. Tbo usual dining-hour was near at hand, 
so I know their call must necessarily bo short. There 
was not n moment to spare, and my first impulse was 
to scizo a clothes-brush that lay near, but tho cloud 
raised by n single vigorous and energetic rub,showed 
mo that any attempt in tho way to make myself in n 
situation to meet my friends was entirely useless. X 
only wished that soino pitying god or goddess, such 
ns conveyed Angenor and Paris from tho dangers of 
tho battle-field, bad been near, nnd, under cover of 
tho mealy cloud that was floating round me, snatched 
me from tho scene. 

“Tho onlyuUcrnntivo was to change my dress, nnd 
for this purpose I ran up the back stairs, but when I 
attempted to open tho door communicating with my 
! room, I found llmt it was fastened on tho inside. 

, There was only ono way left. I must retruco my 
! steps, pass through n back parlor, nnd then through 
tho front entry right in tho eye of Mr. Man vers (tho 
door exactly opposite him having been loft open) 
before I could reach tho stairs. 

“I think that after performing this feat, I might bo 
trusted to lead a forlorn hope. Whether he recog¬ 
nized mo as tho same person after the metamorphosis 
in my dress had taken place or not, I do not know. 
I believo I looked tolerably decent, though I after¬ 
ward found that in my liasto my cap was a little 
awry, and that my collar was not pinned with mathe¬ 
matical exactness, 

“Tho conversation, which turned on interesting 
topics, was well sustained, nnd enlivened by an occa¬ 
sional flash of wit from Mrs. Eveleth. The time 
passed rapidly and imperceptibly away, so that tho 
fifteen minutes intended for their call was lengthened 
to twice thnt time. 

“After their departure, I found that tho ftro had 
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gone out, nncl that ilia kettle had, of course, stopped 
boiling. The pics were also overbaked. These, 
however, were minor considerations, weighing only 
os a feather in the balance, compared to my inarch 
through the entry directly in the eye of Mr. Mnnvers, 
for though the Hour put in motion by the brisk current 
of air encircled 111 c ns a halo, it was neither brilliant 
enough to blind nor to dazzle.” 

"If 1 were going to live in tho country,” said 


Charlotte, "the first thing I should do would be to 
try to get up an anti-morning-cnll society.” 

"I have serious thoughts of attempting it myself,” 
said Mrs. Jones. "As we follow tho primitive cus¬ 
tom of dining at twelve, those who arc busiest usually 
have a few hours of leisure in the afternoon, n part 
of which might bo conveniently devoted to keeping 
up a friendly intercourse with friends and acquain¬ 
tances.” 
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LIZZY LAWSON, 

DY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER I. 

March, with its gusts of snow And rnin, its chill 
wind!*, nnti its fitful glcnins of sunshine, had passed 
nwny, and April Imcl come in, with smiles and tears 
to fill the swelling buds With life, to ojhju the blos¬ 
soms, mid tho fields with emerald beautv. 

Lizzy Lawson had been nil the morning among her 
flower-beds in the garden, listening sometimes to tho 
blue birds and sparrows, sometimes pausing in her 
pleasant occupation to muse dreamily about things 
vague and dimly perceived in her mind, and some¬ 
times caroling as gaily ns the feathered warhlcrs that 
showered wliito blossoms from the apple tree upon 
her head. At Inst, with n bnsket-ful of snow drops, 
white lilies, crocuses and jonquilus, Lizzy sat down 
on tho low stone*wall of tho little garden, just where 
ihc rude pillows of the gate-wav rose, half buried in 
nn overshadowing tree, when a young man catno up, 
mid with a graceful bow and smile, asked for a glass 
of water. 

Tho earnestness with which Ihc stranger fixed his 
eyes upon Lizzy, caused the rose tint upon her cheek 
to deepen into a rich crimson. It was some moments 
before sho could ask lum to walk into the cottage of 
her mother, and be seated until she went to the spring. 

“Is the spring far?” asked the stranger, still looking 
earnestly into the purely beautiful face of Lizzy Law- 
son. 

"Oh-no, sir! It is but a little step. I will be back 
in n minute.” 

"I am sorry to trouble you,” said the young man. 

"It is no trouble, sir. None at all.” 

And Lizzy glanced from Ihc room, while tho eyes 
of the young man followed her admiringly. Why did 
her gentle heart, so full of truth and innocence, llutter 
like a bird in tho hand? Why did her cheek burn? 
Why were her thoughts all in wild but pleasant con¬ 
fusion ? 

While Lizzy was gone, the young man occupied 
himself with looking about tho room and noticing tho 
various articles it contained. Everything wns very I 
plain, yet nil mas neat and clean. At length the! 
flowers, that Lizzy had in her basket, attracted his! 


; eve, and lie felt n wish to have them; so when tho 
maiden came in with her pitcher of cool water, and 
he had satisfied his thirst, ho asked her about the 
garden which ho could see through the door; if 
she were fond of flowers, mid half a dozen other 
questions, which were answered with half timid 
modesty that wns very beautiful to look upon. Then 
lie said— 

“ I really feel like robbing you of these snow-drops, 
crocuses and lilies, their perfumo is so sweet, and they 
arc so pleasant to the eye. But it seems hardly fair 
to do so.” 

"They arc yours in welcome,” returned Lizzy, 
pleased, sho knew not why, at tho request, nml she 
began gathering up tho flowers sho lmd thrown loosely 
upon the tnblc—their perfume lmd already filled the 
room. They were soon arranged with much taste 
and tied into a little bouquet, which wns presented to 
tho slranger with a delicacy of manner that was truly 
charming. He bowed, white ho looked earnestly into 
her face; thanked her for her kindness; bowed again, 
and then slowly retired. 

Lizzy stood for ni least five minutes in a thoughtful 
altitude, nnd then went up stairs to the chamber of her 
invalid mother. 

"Who wns that. Lizzy?” was asked, n9 soon ns she 
camo into iho room. 

"A gentleman who wnnlcd n glass of water?” re¬ 
plied tho maiden, looking for nn instant into her 
mother’s face, nnd then letting her eye wander about 
tho chamber, 

"Ho stnid a good while, I thought,” 

"I had to go to the spring.” 

"What was ho talking so long about, Lizzy?” 

"Ho asked mo about flowers—if we had many in 
Iho garden; nnd if I were fond of them. I hod just 
brought in somo jonquilus, nnd lilies, and snow-drops, 
nnd he asked for them; so I tied them up into a little 
bunch and gave them to him. Wasn’t that right, 
mother?” 

"I suppose it was, dear. Did you know him?” 

"No, ma’am. I never saw him before.” 

"A student from ihc college, I suppose.” 
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“Very likely.” 

No more was said on the subject, but Lizzy could 
not gel from her mind, tho dark-eyed, polilo, atTable, 
and evidently admiring stranger. That night she 
dreamed that ho came again; that sho had a bouquet 
culled from tho most beautiful spring flowers in her 
garden all ready for him; and that ho kissed tho hand 
from which ho received it. Sho woke with a thrill 
of delight, and sighed, involuntarily, that all was but 
a dream. 

At the samo hour, on tho next day, Lizzy came in 
from tho garden, with n hunch of tiro sweetest blown 
flowors sho could find, nud while sho sot arranging 
them into a tasteful bouquet, tho form of tho strange 
youth again darkened tho door. 

“I am sorry to bo so troublesome.’ 1 ho said, with n 
respectful, yet half familiar smile, “but I have had a 
long walk this warm day, and tho recollection of tho 
cool, delicious water I received from your hand yes¬ 
terday, was too vivid, and made tho temptation to 
trespass again on your kindness, too strong to be 
resisted.” 

Tho eyes of Lizzy sunk beneath tho ardent gnzo of 
tho young man, while a blush overspread her face. 

“It is no trouble,” sho roplied, whilo her voice 
slightly trembled. 

And then Bho asked the young man to coma in and 
sit down whilo she went to tho spring. AVheu sho 
returned with her pitcher, ho had her flowers in his 
hand, and said, as ho looked at them admiringly and 
inhaled their perfume— 

“These are very beautiful, and if I dared, I would 
again bog from you some flowers. My room lias 
been fragrant sinco yesterday with llioso you gavo 
me.” 

“Take them with pleasure,” answered Lizzy, ns 
she poured for him a glass of sparkling wator. “I 
have many more in tho garden.” 

“This is delicious,” said tho youth, as ho drank 
from tho brimming glass a deep draught of nature's 
own beverage—“I think I never tasted finer water.” 

This timo tho young man lingered longer; and nuido 
himself more at home with Lizzy. lie told her that 
he lived nt tho South, and had a sister just her ago, 
whom ho loved very much. That ho was a student 
at the college, and should remain only a fow months 
longer, when ho would complete his collegiate course 
and return home. He then made bold to inquire of 
Lizzy if her father and mother were living, nud 
learned from her that her father had been dead some 
years, and that her mother was Uicn sick, but would 
be about again, soon, sho hoped. 

“Lizzy, dear, was that the saino person who called 
yesterday?" said Mrs. Lawson, when her daughter 
came up stnirs. 

“Yea, mother,” replied the maiden. 

“Whatbrought him here again?” 

“Ho asked for a glass of water, and I got it for 
him.” 

“But ho staid a long lime—longer tlian ho did yes¬ 
terday.” 

“ I could not help that, you know, mother. He was 
very polite, and it would have been wrong for me to 
have treated him rudely." 


j Mrs. Lawson did not know, exactly, what to say. 

“What was ho talking about?” she asked, after 
musing for some moments. 

“Ho talked about my pretty flowers, as be did 
before; and also spoko of his being a student at tho 
college.” 

“I supposed as much." 

Mrs. Lawson said no more, and Lizzy went down 
stairs again and busied herself about her daily duties. 
Sho sang nt her work, ns usual, but her voice was 
lower, and its expression tenderer than before. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ben s 'Cameron, the young man alluded to in tho 
preceding chapter, was the son of n wealthy planter, 
residing near Augusta, Georg in. He hnd been over 
two years at Yale College, and wns now in bis third 
and Inst year, after which he wns to return home, and 
prosecute tho study of law with the view of making 
it n regular profession. Ho was in his twenty-first 
year. The father of Rufus Cameron wns the descen¬ 
dant of a Scotch family. IIo removed to the South 
when quite a young man, and married there. Ilis 
wife had nil that ardor of temperament which wo 
find in a Southern climate, and was, in this respect, 
quite the opposite of her grave and somewhat phleg¬ 
matic husband. Iu their son the peculiar leading fea¬ 
tures of the parents’ minds were happily blended, tho 
one balancing aud neutralizing tho other, just enough 
to give energy and activity of character with ardor of 
purpose, well controlled by a cool judgment. 

The young man, forewarned by bis father, of the 
dangers that beset his path, especially ill tho promis¬ 
cuous associations of college, had held himself con¬ 
siderably aloof from tho main body of students, and 
remained contented with one or two intimate friends 
of tho better ctuss. In most eases, these had been 
longer at college than himself, nud, closing their final 
terms nt the institution, one after an oilier, left him, 
during his last year, pretty much alone so far as inti¬ 
mate companionship was concerned. Many hours of 
close confinement nud study made exorcise essentially 
necessary for health, nml to gain this, Cameron wns 
in the lubit of taking long walks, every day. I 11 one 
of these, ho had been induced, from excessive thirst, 
to go a short distance out of bis way to ask for water 
at u little white collage, to which his eye hnd often 
been attracted in his summer rumbles, by tho beau¬ 
tiful muitillora and honeysuckle, intertwined, that 
clambered over tho porch, and hung like rich drapery 
about iho windows. The cooling draught ho sought, 
lie had expected to receive from tho hand of some 
aged crone, or tall, withered spinster. For tho lovely 
vision that met his eye, he had not been nt nil pre¬ 
pared. No wonder that ho saw but to admire, when 
his eyes first fell upon Lizzy Lawson, for sho wns a 
sweeter flower titan any that grow in her garden 
which she so loved to lend. Her mother's seques¬ 
tered cottage wns in n lidlo dell, half a mile from 
Hartford, and was hid from view by many tall trees, 
except from one or two points. Here Lizzy expanded 
into womanhood, unconscious of her own loveli¬ 
ness, but without receiving many of the inestimable 
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blessings of education. She was a wild wood flower, < 
beautiful and fragrant. | 

On the day succeeding that on which young Came* j 
ron met Lizzy, the temptation to call upon her nguiu j 
was too strong to bo resisted. IIo fell, the moment j 
his eyes rested for the second lime upon the maiden’s j 
face, that she had expected him, and he felt a plea¬ 
sure, the source of which ho did not pause to inquire. 
This lime he sat longer, and ventured to introduce 
himself, and talk to Lizzy of his sister, who, ho said, j 
was just her age, and looked like her. } 

The warm Southern blood that ran through the j 
young man’s veins, was now too little tempered by ] 
the colder current of the North that lind given his j 
mind in nil things else so calm a temperament. lie j 
thought of little beyond the fact, that Lizzy Lawson j 
was the loveliest creature he had ever met—as inno* j 
cent ns lovely, and as confiding as innocent, lie had < 
no intimate friend at college; the one to whom he < 
whs most attached, having gone home, and his heart < 
was yearning for companionship. Could ho lliul so i 
sweet, so pleasant, so true n companion ns this puro < 
maiden girl, who seemed, in springing up among the i 
flowers, to have caught their beauty and fragrance? ! 
No, he felt Mint he could not. And more, ho fell that! 
she welcomed him os a friend, and looked for and ! 
expected his coining. IIo did not think of love; but! 
was attracted toward Lizzy as a sweet, young friend, j 
in whoso company he felt peculiar pleasure. ! 

Cameron mentioned to no one the dwcovnryhe had \ 
tnndc. Daily he took his accustomed walk, and daily j 
turned aside to pass a short time with the gentle young j 
girl, from whose hand, he always received, at parting, j 
some flowers reared, culled and arranged by her awn 1 
fair self. Gradually,'his walks were less extended, j 
and the time passed with Lizzy more prolonged. He 
brought her books, which she eagerly read, for the < 
sake of him who brought them. Her advantages had 
been few, but her mind was clear and strong, as her ■ 
heart was guileless and loving. These books, and < 
the conversation of llio young man, gave hern clearer ! 
idea than she had yet had of her own dclicicncics,and < 
filled her with a desire for knowledge, in order that' 
she might not be altogether inferior to one whose I 
mind was so richly stored, and who had turned from ! 
all others, to pass many hours with her in her humble ! 
seclusion. J 

The mother of Lizzy, who, instead of getting bolter,! 
continued gradually to grow worse, was by no means ! 
well satisfied with the daily visits of iho young stu-! 
dent. She had lived longer, had seen more of the j 
world, and was wiser than her daughter. She knew j 
that the latter had enjoyed but few advantages, and J 
that she could not, therefore, bo such a one as a 
highly educated man—as she naturally enough sup-; 
posed men to ho who graduated at colleges—would ; 
choose ns his wife. Not being able to leave her cham¬ 
ber and come down stairs, Mrs. Lawson had no op¬ 
portunity to meet Cameron, and judge for herself in 
regard to him. Such a meeting would have robbed 
her of some of her prejudices, and made her feel 
much easier in mind than she did. To all her objec¬ 
tions, Lizzy never did more than reply, that sho could 
not help the young Hum’s visits; and, ns he was very 


polite and kind, and never acted with the least im¬ 
propriety, sho could not say anything to offend him, 
nor tell him not to come any more. Against this the 
mother hardly knew what to object. In her eyes, 
there was impropriety enough in the young man's* 
coming ns ho {lid; but she could not make Lizzy 
see with her vision, 


CHAPTER III. 

Not many weeks elapsed, before young Cameron 
found himself so much enamored with this wild wood 
flower, that he could not resist the inclination he con¬ 
stantly felt, when in her company, to whisper in her 
cars words of tenderness and love. He was sinccic 
in this. Lizzy heard in silence, and with deeply felt, 
but bidden emotion. As for her own heart, it was full 
of his image. And yet sho loved with a trembling 
consciousness, tlmt all the treasures of a'feet ion might 
he wasted. Cameron often spoke of his sister, and 
of his home and parents at the South—could she, n 
humble, uneducated girl, expect to oo received by 
them? The thought troubled her. 

Warm summer weather succeeded to the pleasant 
spring time, and Mrs. Lawson still remained ail in¬ 
valid in her chamber. Although she heard, almost 
daily, the voice of the young man below, sho had not 
vet looked upon his face. 

In August, the collegiate course of Hufiis Cameron 
In rloeo To this time, Lizzy looked forward with 
a shrinking heart. Then tier lover would go away— 
then their almost daily sweet intercourse would cease 
—and hundreds of miles would ink rposo their almost 
impassable barriers between them. I low soon would 
they meet again? Or, would they ever meet ngnin? 
These were questions asked of her own heart so ear¬ 
nestly sometimes, ilmt the very color would grow pnlo 
on her cheeks. 

August came, and hut a week stood between Lizzy 
and the long dreaded separation, and vet, though 
Cameron had talked of love—had told her how dear 
sho was to him—lie had never said a word about 
making her nl any time his wife—had never asked 
her to become his bride—had never said that ho would 
return, some day, and take her back with him to iho 
sunny South. 

The fact was, the young nmn, tenderly and sincerely 
as ho loved Lizzy, could not disguise from himself 
that sho was neither educated nor accomplished to n 
degreo required to make her the companion of his 
sister, or the acceptable friend of those who moved 
in the circle where he would move on his return 
homo; and, therefore, often as he had been on the 
eve of doing so, he had Htill refrained from commit¬ 
ting himself by a direct offer of marriage. And yet 
his intentions were honorablo, for he meant, sooner 
or later, to claim the hand of the pure-minded girl. 

As wo have said, but a week remained beforo the 
long dreaded day of separation. Cameron had como 
ns usual, and bo and Lizzy wero seated in their old 
and much loved place, a littlo summer house in the 
garden, over which had clambered a fragrant cle- 
malis, or virgin’s bower, its white blossoms now 
filling the air with perfume. The hand of iho maiden 
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rested in that of her lover. She was looking him 
earnestly in the face, and her eyes were full of tears. 

“It will bo so long before Isco you again. Perhaps 
never,” she had just said. 

“Wo shall meet again very soon, I hope,” replied 
Cameron, his eyes dropping to the ground, and his 
faco becoming thoughtful—“very soon, I hope.” 

“How soon?” asked Lizzy, all tho interest sho felt 
in tho question expressing itself in her voice and 
countenance. 

"I cannot tell; but it must be very soon. I should 
bo miserable if this separation were to prove a long 
ono.” 

“You will wile to me?” 

“Oli, yes—often, very often. And I shall expect 
to hear from you almost every day.” 

“I will answer every letter von send me,” said 
Lizzy, in a subdued, almost liumblo voice. 

“Then I shall hear from you very frequently,” and 
tho young man lifted her hand and kissed it tenderly. 

“Will you talk about mo to tho sister you love so 
much?” asked Lizzy. 

“ Yes, as I have talked to you of her.” 

“I Bin afraid sho will not love the picture you draw 
of me, as much os I love tho ono you have so often 
drawn of her.” 

“ Why not, Lizzy?” 

“Sho will not believe that in ahumblo girl like mo 
thcro can be anything to love.” 

“But I will tell her how pure and innorent nnd 
lovely yon ore, and sho will believe me. I know sho 
will believe me, and love you for my sake.” 

A faint sigh heaved gently the bosom of tho beau¬ 
tiful girl. 

This interview lasted for an hour, and yet nothing 
more definite than ardent expressions of love fell from 
the lips of the young man. Ho said nothing that the 
maiden’s heart could rest upon in hope. Ilo was 
going away, nnd had promised to write, and to come 
back soon, “but how soon, nnd for what?” 

Day after day they continued to meet, oven up to 
tho one when their final parting took place. During 
this lost, long conference of love, Cameron, from 
some cause or other, spoke of his sister’s brilliant 
talents mid high accomplishments with warm admi¬ 
ration. While he was doing so, Lizzy felt humbled 
and nlmost hopeless in view of her own deficiencies; 
and she also felt that there existed a disparity between 
her and Cameron that should not exist between a man 
and his wife. 

At last the moment of separation came, yet nothing 
of wlmt he intended in regard to Lizzy had passed tho 
lover’s lips. They parted, and not a word was uttered 
which the maiden could interpret into n promise*, tho 
fulfilment of which would make her the happiest of 
women. There was a long, lingering embrace, a kiss 
pressed nrdently upon the sweet lips of tho weeping 
girl, an earnest clasping of hnmls. Then tho lover 
tore himself away, not daring to trust his voice in a 
tender “farewell.” At tho gate which led into tho 
main road, ho turned nnd looked back. Lizzy was 
in the door. Ho kissed to her his hand; but sho did 
not return tho sign, for her eyes were so blind with 
tears that she did not perceive it. A few steps further 


and ho might look back in vain. The cottage of Mrs. 
Lawson was no longer in sight. 


CHAPTER IV, 

Back, onco more, in his luxurious home at tho 
South, and in daily association with his sister and her 
accomplished young friends, Ilufus Cameron could 
not help drawing comparisons between them nnd tho 
lovely girl from whom he had so recently parted; nor 
were these comparisons always satisfactory. The 
want of culturo in Lizzy was more clearly apparent 
limn ever. Ilo saw, ho felt, that, though pure nnd 
lovely os a mountain flower, she was yet inferior to 
those into whose company he was now thrown. 

At first, tho young man had sought the humble 
abode of Lizzy Lawson, beenuso enamored of her 
singular beauty nnd tho nutivo grace and sweetness 
that surrounded her like an atmosphere. He thought 
of nothing l^'ond the pleasure of being in her com¬ 
pany. As time passed on, and he continued his almost 
daily visits, it could not ho concealed from him that 
ho had, without intending it, won the maiden's heart. 
Honorable in his feelings, this discovery did not givo 
him n great degreo of pleasure; for ho saw that it 
would require a sacrifice on his part, or produce un¬ 
happiness in the mind of tho fond voting girl. The 
result was one that lie might have o.xjiccled; but ho 
was young and thoughtless, and Imfore ho knew what 
Jim whs about, had drawn forth her nflections. After 
that, ho continued his visit*, and, in his undecided 
stnto of mind, committed tho still greater error of 
meeting her warm, though delicately expressed feel¬ 
ings, with an open manifestation of his own. It wa3 
not long before ho felt and talked of love; nnd from 
that period, up to the time of their separation, they 
were lovers. But, as has been seen, he never spoke 
of what were his ullimato intentions. lie never 
tnlked of marriage. Frequently ho had been on tho 
point of doing so, when n thought of the disparity 
between her nnd his sister, nnd those into whoso 
company he must introdttco her, caused him to liesi- 
intc nnd still delay wlmt ho felt must in justieo bo 
done to Lizzy, whose every nllection was now his 
own. And ho continued to hesitate, up to tho hour 
of their separation, and parted from her, without 
uttering the words she so much desired to hear. 

Immediately upon reaching homo, Cmnoron wrote 
back to Lizzy a long and tender letter, in which lie 
told her truly how great a void in His heart the sepa¬ 
ration from her had produced. In that letter he said 
more to give her mind something definite to rest upon 
than he hnd ever before done. It occurred in a pas¬ 
sage which wo will here give. 

“How soon I will l>c nblo to return to you,I cannot 
now tell. I trust the time of separation maybe brief, 
and that wo will soon meet again, oven if it be for 
a short spneo only. Having completed my college 
course, I must now dovoto n year nt least, perhaps a 
longer time, to the study of law, before I can lie ad¬ 
mitted to tho bar, nnd setllo myself down for life. 
When this ooours, I fondly trust that all things will 
favo{ tho hopes I have long entertained in regard to 
you, but dared not trust myself to s] oik.” 
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This passage was read over nml over again by 
Liny. The Inst sentence was transcribed upon tier 
heart, and made its pulsations lighter. In writing 
back, she referred to it delicately, yet so pointedly 
that Cameron clearly saw she had understood him. 
By the time her answer came, he had been making 
the contrast already re ferret! to, and he half repented 
having said anything that conk! bo understood as a 
promise of marriage. Tho effect, however, was to 
make him resolve, ilml he would be true to the love 
she bore him, at any sacrifice. 

The reader can easily see that the mind of the young 
man must sustain a severe conflict, and it did. What 
the result was, onr narrative will show. About two 


No answer was ever received by Cameron to this 
cruel letter. It wns written about a year and a lmlf 
after he left college. By this time, he had mingled a 
good deal in society, and was rather more a man of 
tho world than ho was when he first fell in love with 
Lizzy Lawson. That was a boyish folly, of which ho 
had seen reason to repent. The silence with which 
In's last letter had been received, troubled him for n 
long time. It left him perfectly ignorant of the effect 
produced. Had Lizzy written him warmly and in¬ 
dignantly in reply, and upbraided him for the wrong 
ho had done to her, he would have been greatly re¬ 
lieved. This he could have borne cheerfully,ns well 
| deserved. But to know nothing of her state, left his 


months after his return to the South, he received, in j 
one of Lizzy's letters, the intelligence that her mother f 
had died. This he knew left her perfectly alone. Her \ 
mother wns her only near relative. Nothing was said j 
of what she intended to do; the letter only announced f 
the affliction she had sustained. In a subsequent letter 
she mentioned that she had sold the little homestead, > 
which had been left to her, mid was, at the time, re* j 
siding in Hartford, in the family of an old friend of > 
her father’s, where she expected to remain. 

After this, there was a marked improvement in the j 
tono and style of the letters which were received from j 
Lizzy by Cameron. There wns a deeper tone of feel- i 
ing expressed, though in much fewer words, and in j 
clearer language than she had before used; nml there j 
was a inaturityof thought nml an evidence of reading l 
and observation unobtrusively apparent She only > 
wrote in reply to his letters. If the intervals were i 
long in which he wrote to her, lie heard from her at l 
long intervals; if the intervals were short, he heard l 
from her frequently. Tims the time passed on, until | 
a year elapsed from the day of their parting, without ( 
u return of Cameron to the North, although he often | 
spoke of making the intended visit. Then his letters I 
came less frequently, were colder, and more formal. 
This Lizzy could not bear. There was nn evidence 
of w&niug affection on his part, while her love had J 
grown warmer and stronger. She did not conceal ! 
what she thought and fell, in writing, bid plainly 
asked if what she feared were true. A month elapsed 
and then nn answer came—a long, very long answer, f 
in which the young man reviewed the whole history ! 
of their acquaintance, and the subsequent intimacy 
of a tender character that had existed between them. [ 
The conclusion was as follows: > 

“I have long felt,and am now painfully convinced, 
that a marriage between us cannot be n happy one, > 
because of the difference in our education, habits of > 
life, and associations. If you had possessed the ad- > 
Vantage* of those who move in the circle where I > 
move, l know you would fnr outshine them all. But > 
these von have never had. Such advantages, alas! \ 
were denied you in early life. If I were to bring you I 


mind free to imagine the worst consequences. 

Nearly three years elapsed, without any, even the 
least, information about Lizzy reaching the ears of 
Cameron, who thought of her much ofteucr than wns 
pleasant to his feelings. At the end of this time, he 
was married to the daughter of a Southern planter, 
who was not possessed of much beauty, nor wns sho 
very brilliantly endowed by nature. She lmd muter- 
gone a system of hot bed menial culture nt a young 
ladies’ seminary, and was accomplished up to tho 
fashionable line beyond which few pass. Her father 
wns a man of wealth, nml the family to which she 
belonged, one of standing in the South. Altogether, 
sho wns considered nn unexceptionable match for 
hint, nnd the union gave great satisfaction both to his 
own and the relatives and friends of the young lady. 

Lizzy Lawson, when she received the letter from 
Cameron that nt once blasted all the hopes sho had so 
long entertained of a union with him, wns stricken 
almost to the earth for a time. But she, too, had 
grown older since the day of her parting with tho 
young student, nml her diameter had also gained 
strength Site was not what she was, when, like one 
of her own modest flowers, she gently expanded in 
the quiet seclusion of her mother’s cottage. She had 
Been, and thought, am! felt more; and wns now a 
woman. If bound to the earth for a time, she had 
the strength to lift herself up, nnd she exerted that 
strength; though she suffered—deeply suffered. The 
image of her lover had been so firmly impressed 
upon her heart, that it could not be at once, nor easily 
obliterated. But she covered it over and shut it out 
from her eyes resolutely. Not always did she suc¬ 
ceed in hiding it; but when the covering was, from 
any cause, removed, she restored it ns quickly ns 
possible. As time wore on, it became dimmer nnd 
dimmer, am! at last became so indistinct ns to be 
scarcely perceived, except when some mementos of 
tho past breathed refreshingly upon it. 

CHAPTER V. 

Arrnu the marriage of Cameron, nn excursion of 


into the circle where I must move, it would not make a few weeks wns taken, nnd the party proceeded ns 


you happy, nnd would subject mo to constant irrita- far North os Washington City. On its return, several 
tions. Painful ns it is to say what I am now saying, days were spent nt Charleston with relatives and 
I am constrained to do it both for your own sake and [ friends, ami two or three brilliant parlies were given 
mine. Hard as the task will be for both of us, let us [ to the bride. At the first of these gay assemblages, 
try to forget each other. Let us be as strangdrs. It I ns Cameron sat conversing with a friend, a young 
will be belter in the end. 51 \ gentleman, the son of a distinguished member of the 
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highest branch of the Notional Legislature came up 
uml said, addressing the friend of Cameron— 

“Havo you seen Miss Lawson?” 

“No,” was replied. “I have looked for her, but 
imagine the is not present.” 

“She received an invitation, I know. The Misses 
P- oro present.” 

“She ought to ho hero, then.” 

“Yes; I don’t see how wo aro to do without her.” 

Tho young man was then introduced to Ctunoron. 
After conversing n short time, ho turned away, saying ! 
ns ho did so— 

“I must look again. She certainly must bo hero. 
There is Lucy 1*-. I will ask her.” 

“Who is this Miss Lawson?” inquired Cameron, ! 
us tho young man walked away. 

“A young lady who has been in our city about.six 
months.” 

“She must bo something of a belle.” 

“Sho is, although but a teacher in Gen. P-'s 

family'. Tho general was making a tour at tho North ' 
hist summer, when Jus daughters fell in somewhere, s 
with this Miss Lawson, who is a girl of brilliant ac* s 
coiuplishmeuts and great beauty; besides being a per* < 
loot Indy. After much earnest persuasion, seconded j 
by most liberal oilers as to compensation, they induced ( 
her to return with them to the South, mid undertake ? 
tho education of their younger Bisters, as well as give f 
.them instructions in music, French and Italian. She f 
was engaged in teaching at the North, that being her I 
only means of support, I believe sho Ims no near re- f 

Intives. Tho daughters of Gen. 1*-, with whom 

she is more like an older sister mul loving companion 
than ono who merely holds the place of an instructor, ! 
nre much attached to her. She was at once intro¬ 
duced by them into tho best society here, and is re¬ 
spected, admired, and beloved by nil. She is, indeed, 
n brilliant woman. 1 hardly think the young Indies, 
who prevailed upon her to coino South, will enjoy the | 
advantages they now possess very long, for my young j 
friend who tins just Ipft us is deeply in love with her, > 
and I look every duy to hear their engagement an- \ 
nounced.” \ 

“Ho belongs to ono of tho liest families ol the 1 
South.” 

“ Yes; and Henry L-will prove on honorable 

representative of that family.” 

“You say this Miss Lawson is a woman of superior 
education and accomplishments?” | 

“Oh, yes. 1 have never met with a more interest- [ 
ing person. What heightens tho chasm that surrounds 
her, is a seeming unconsciousness of the power she 
|k)?scsscs. She is modest and retiring, yet always 
yields with a natural grace that wins your heart at 
once, when an effort is mndo to draw her from the 
quiet nook where she is sure to retire if left to herself 
in company. I more than suspect ilinl sho is hidden 
away in these crowded rooms, somowhero. If so 
L-will soon find her out.” 

“Do you know from what place at tho North she 
came?” asked Cameron. 

“I never heard.” 

Tho conversation about Miss Lawson was now 
changed. Cameron’s curiosity was considerably 


excited. Tho name, and the fact that this beautiful 
girl, who had won tho tribute of affection from nil 
hearts, was from the North, brought vividly before 
his mind the image of Lizzy Lawson. 

“Where is Miss Lawson?” was asked of ono of 

the daughters of Gen. P-, in his presence, some 

short time after he had first heard her imiuo men¬ 
tioned. 

.“We could not persuade her to conic,” replied tho 
young lady. 

“Wassho not well?” 

“•She mode no complaint of feeling sick; but ap¬ 
peared dull.” 

“Did she give any reason for remaining at home?” 

“None, except that the did not feel like going into 
company. Wc were quite reluctant to leave her be¬ 
hind, but she seemed so earnest in her wish to remain 
at home, that wo did not urge her very strongly to 
come with us.” 

The curiosity of Mr. Cameron was a good deal ex¬ 
cited by tho little he heard about this young Indy from 
the North. On the next day ho mentioned her name 
in tho family of tho friend at whoso house ho was 
tiny ing, and found that sho was known to them quite 
well, and hold in high estimation. They spoke of her 
ns possessing remarkable beauty, which was height¬ 
ened by tho sweetness of her temper, and the perfect 
case and grace of her manner; a mind highly culti¬ 
vated; and varied accomplishments. * 

At tho second parly given by the bride’s friends, 
Cameron looked for the appearance of Miss Lawson 
with much interest, and some misgivings of heart. 
The thought that it was Lizzy, once or twice glanced 
across his mind; blit that was impossible, and he 
forced it away. But for nil this, he felt restless, and 
anxious to see the one so loved and admired by all. 

“Where is Miss Lawson?” he heard asked of ono 
and another, but no one lmd seen her. 

“Is not your friend Miss Lawson hero to-night?” 
said u lady to Anna P-. 

"No, ma’am,” was unswered. 

“Why not?” 

“Sho did not wish to corno? We urged her very 
hard, but she said that sho did not feel like going into 
company.” 

“That’s strange. She always seems happy in so¬ 
ciety, and makes every one happy around her.” 

“Yes; but she docs not appear to lie just herself at 
present. For a week we have noticed that she mingles 
less with tho family; and that her face wears a sober 
expression.” 

“ I am sorry. I wish you could have persuaded her 
to come out. It would have done her good.” 

“So wo thought; but she declined attending this ami 

the party at Mrs. O-*s in so earnest n manner, 

and ot tho same time, so decidedly, that wo could say 
but little. When wo came home from the last parly, 
she asked a good many questions about tho bride, and 
was interested in all wc said about her. But she didn’t 
seem to bo herself.” 

Mr. Cameron heard this conversation, and it dis¬ 
turbed him. 

“Can this be Lizzy Lawson?” be said, mentally. 
“But thot is impossible,” he quickly replied. “Sho 
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was goo<1 and beautiful, nnd worthy to be loved by 
all; but she had lew educational advantages; while 
this person is represented us having u highly culti¬ 
vated mind. No, it cannot be Lizzy. I must sec her 
before I leave Charleston.” 

A third and lust parly was given. Cameron luul 
not yet seen the admired of all admirers, but lie had 
heard of her everywhere, and found that 

“None knew her hut to love her, 

Or named her, hut to praise.” 

On the afternoon heforo this lust party, the young 
Indy to whom allusion has been made, sat, alone in 
her room. Her face was not only sober, hut sad in 
its expression. Evidently she was in deep and some¬ 
what painful thought, and in earnest debate upon some 
ipicstion. Suddenly her room door was opened, and 
two young ladies came in, saying, ns they entered— 

“Miss Lawson, y6ti must go to the party to-night.” 

The sadness instantly tied from the face of the 
person addressed, and she answered with a gentle 
smile— 

“1 shall he happier at home.” 

"And we shall bo happier to have yon there; so 
you mustn't say a word more about slaying away. 
You don't know how much you were missed at the 
last two parties. Every one was inquiring after you.” 

“It is pleasant to have so many friends,” Miss 
Lawson slid, with some feeling. 

■‘Hut is it right to deprive them of your company, 
because you feel more inclined to remain at home 
than enter into the enjoyments of social intercourse?” 

“I don’t know that it is, but-” 

She paused, and her countenance became sober. 

“You are not happy, Miss Lawson,” said the elder 
of the two young ladies, her voice becoming serious; 
“and you have not been happy for some time. Wo 
love you ns our sister—may wc not, ns sisters, nsk 
why a shadow lins fallen upon your spirits?”. 

This was spoken with great tenderness; and it 
touched the heart of her to whom it was addressed. 
Her eyes fell to the tloor, and she struggled for some 
time, mid hard, with her feelings, before she gained 
sufficient control over them to trust herself to speak. 
She then said— 

“A shadow has fallen upon my spirit, as you say; 
hut I hope it will pass away soon, and leave all serene 
as before. It has come with the memory of earlier 
days.” 

“Let the light of our love dispel that shallow,” was 
the earnestly spoke reply to this. “Think not of the 
past, if the thought brings gloom instead of gladness. 
Ho happy in the present. Muko an eflbrt to throw of!' 
this shadow. Como! Say you will go with us to¬ 
night. You will bo belter for it.” 

Miss Lawson Ml musing for some time. Then she 
said, as if speaking from n sudden resolution_ 

“You are right, Anna; I will go.” 

CHAPTER VI, 

Rules Cameron was silting by his young bride in 
the midst of a gay company on the evening of the 
third and last party that had lwen given to them in 
Charleston, when he heard some one say— 


“There is Miss Lawson.” 

Hu turned quickly, and near him, Icauing upon thu 

arm of young L-, x(-as the loveliest creature 

he had ever beheld. To him she was no stranger. 
Lizzy Lawson was before him. Uody as well as 
mind had expanded since last ho saw her, for now 
she was slightly tailor in stuture, and fuller in form. 
Hut the innocent sweetness of her face, that Imd first 
won his love, still remained, though elevated and 
purified by heart-trials that, for a time, were difficult 
to bear; and filled with speaking life by an influx of 
intelligence into the ultimate forms of expression. 

.She was in earnest conversation with L-— when 

Cameron’s eyes first rested upon her, and there was a 
beautiful play of thought over her face. The young 
man was s|>cccli!ess with painful surprise. 

Iu a few moments the companion of Lizzy, said to 
her— 

“Come! I must introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. 
Catncrou, us this is your first attendance on the bridal 
parties.” 

And L-led her Toward and presented her to 

the persons he had named. Cameron was so confused 
that ho could not speak; but Miss Lawson remained 
perfectly unembarrassed, and bowed and smiled with 
easy grace to the bride and groom. She could not 
have been more self-possessed, nor have acted dif¬ 
ferently, if Rufus Cameron had been a perfect stran¬ 
ger. No one dreamed that they had met before. The 
young man was half in doubt ns to the identity of the 
maiden. He looked tip, wondering, into her face, 
and met her calm eyes, resting in his own—but thcro 
was not the smallest sign of recognition. 

When si 10 turned away, leaning upon the arm of 
her companion, one of the finest looking men in iho 
room, the heart of Cameron was laboring so heavily, 
llinl ho could distinctly hear its pulsations. 

Ami now her praise was upon every lip, and ring¬ 
ing into his ears from all sides. Even his bride talked 
of her wonderful beauty, and expressed n wish to meet 
her less formally to know Iter belter. 

As Miss Lawson sung with great taste, and had n 
voice that combined strength with sweetness, she was 
soon handed to the piano by some lover of music. 
Here she wnrblcd a fow well chosen songs, filling iho 
rooms with most enchanting melody. It was more 
than four years since Cameron had heard lliat be¬ 
witching voice. If n momentary' doubt os to the iden¬ 
tity of the beautiful girl had crossed his mind, it was 
now dispelled. The voice had changed as littlo as 
the face; it was the samo voice, but deeper and richer. 

Next he saw her moving with unequalled grace in 
the dance; nnd next bo was thrown directly into her 
society,’'and listened for nearly half nil hour to a con¬ 
versation carried on in n little eirclo that hail gathered 
around him and his bride, in which Lizzy sustained 
her part in a way that filled him with admiration. 
During this lime, although sho often looked into his 
face, replied to his remarks, nnd even conversed with 
him, she never once, by look or tone, betrayed what 
was in her heart. If this had been their first meeting, 
s-ho could not have treated him moro like a stranger. 

On the following day, Cameron returned home with 
his bride, fur less happy than when lie pressed upon 
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her glowing lips at iho altar a kiss love. Ho foil t 
that cho was in every vpy inferior to tho woman ' 
whoso young and innocent heart he had so deeply! 
wronged. Years beforo ho had turned nway from I 
ono whom ho deemed unworthy of a place besido 
him in the social position ho occupied, and now that! 
ono was loved, admired and courted by all who know I 
her, and would, without doubt, soon bo lifted to a 
higher place than oven ho could have raised her to. 

A few months after his meeting with Lizzy, the 
wifo of Cameron received a letter from n friend in 
Charleston, filled with a description of tho splendid 
parties which had followed Iho marringo of Mr. 

L-— to Miss Lawson. This sho read aloml to 

her husband, but sho little dreamed of what was in 
his mind as sho lingered over Iho glowing account, 
and often paused to express her admiration of tho 
brido. It was well for her happiness that sho did not. 

As tho wifo of L-who has since bccoino ono 

of tho most distinguished men of his stale, she, who 
was onco humble and uneducated, is now known 
as ono of Iho most beautiful, intelligent and lovely- 
minded women in tho brilliant circle where sho 
moves; but, beyond her owu little neighborhood, tho 
nnmo of Mrs. Cameron is not heard; and within it 
sho is but little admired, and by but few beloved. 

The remarkable change in Lizzy Lawson is easily 


explained. She had felt, deeply, tho disparity' that 
existed between her and Cameron, and upon the death 
of her mother, sold the little homestend that remained 
to her, for which she received but n few hundred 
dollars, removed into the city, and, without hinting to 
her lover what was in her mind, entered, for n regular 
course of instruction, one of the best seminaries in the 
place. Love made her inind clear nnd strong. She 
acquired tho various branches of knowledge, to which 
she npplied herself, with wonderful facility'. She said 
nothing of all this in her letters to Cameron, although 
ho saw that sho was improving, because she wished 
to surprise him when he returned to the North to see 
her, ns he had promised to do. 

But ho never returned, and his letters at last come 
less frequent and more cold. Then, nl his request, 
all intercourse censed; and they were to each other 
as strangers. Not tong after this, the money which 
Lizzy had obtained by the sale of her little properly, 
was exhausted, and she sought for tho means of a 
livelihood In teaching. Her beaut)’, intelligence, and 
goodness of heart, were tho means of making her 
many friends, some of them warm and true; by these 
she was introduced into a refined and cultivated so¬ 
ciety, of which she was a bright ornament. Here 

sho wns met by the daughters of Con. 1*--. The 

rest is known. 
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AUNT HANNAH. 


11 Y CAROLINE ORNE. 


“There is something I want you to tell me, aunt,” 
said Eliza Herbert, u girl of fourteen, ami she drew a 
stool close to her aunt’s feet, and leaned her head in 
her Inp, so that n whole cloud of nut-brown curls fell 
over her blnck silk apron. 

“What is it?” said her aunt, passing her hand 
caressingly over 'he fair forehead upraised to hers. 

“I mu almost afraid to ask,” said Eliza, “but I 
want you to tell me why you, who arc so good and 
so handsome, nnd so accomplished, were never mar¬ 
ried.” 

A slight Hush was, for a moment, perceptible on 
aunt Hannah's cheeks, which might have been occa¬ 
sioned by Eliza’s compliment to her beauty and good 
qualities, or a consciousness of the ridicule which n 
certain class attach to the appellation of old maid. It 
might too Jmvn been mused by n Mending of all these, 
or by certain memories which the question railed up. 
She remained silent a few minutes, nnd then said— 
“I will tell von, Kliza—I never hud nil otter tlmt 
exactly suited me.” 

“How strange/’ said Kliza, “when you nru so 
easy to please, and arc so keen-sighted to every 
body’s virtues, and so Mind to their faults. Now 
there is mint Margaret, who is not half as pretty us 
you are, nmrticd to one of the host, the handsomest, 
and the most noble looking men in the world. Come, 
aunt, do tell mo nil about it, for I am tired of my 
piano, my worsted work, and my book.” 

“My life has been a very quiet, uneventful one,” 
said aunt Iluiuinh, “and would, I uni afraid, make a 
dull story, but I will tell you about some dear friends 
of mine, if that will do.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kliza, “that will be the next best 
thing to hearing about yourself. There I hear mother 
coming, but that need make no riiltcrcncc.” 

“Kliza wants me to tell her a story, sister,” said 
mint Hannah, ns Mrs, Ileibert took her accustomed 
scat at the fireside, “and I have promised to tell her 
one about some old friends. It is an old story to you, 
so you can prompt me if I make any mistakes.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Herbert. 

"One of iny friends.” said aunt Hannah, “whom I 
shall call Isabel, was the youngest of a large family 
ol daughters. Her form was slight, her complexion 
and features delicate, and she might have liecn called 
interesting rather than handsome. Her sister, Kate, 
two years older, some people called better looking, 
though.” 

“Hotter looking?” said Mrs. Herbert, breaking in 
upon her, “she was the most beautiful girl m town, 
yet beauty was her least charm.” 

“I believe yon exaggerate n little, sister,” said 
aunt Hannah. “When Isabel was sixteen and Kate 
eighteen, one Leonard Frunklmul, a young merchant, 


came to reside in the place. He soon became intimate 
with (heir brother, who used often to invite him home 
to take tea, or spend the evening. He was—that is, 
most persons thought him singularly handsome, and 
that his manners were peculiarly attractive. It was 
not long before it began to be whispered in the family, 
and among their more inlimnle acquaintances, (lint ho 
was partial to Kate. Kale was not so blind as not to 
perceive it herself, nnd but for one thing it would 
have made her the happiest girl that over lived. She 
from the first had seen that Isabel, though unconscious 
of it herself, had given her heart to the fascinating 
Frnnkhim), so she made up her mind to sacrifice her 
own happiness for tho sake of this dear sister. It 
was very hard for poor Kate, but she had more con¬ 
fidence in her own strength, both moral ami physical, 
than she Imd in Isabel’s; she fell that she would bo 
able to rise from the Mow, and ultimately to have 
tho power of being tranquil, nnd even Imppv. Hut 
| Isabel, so frail mid so delicate, she knew that it would 
\ kill her to sec the chosen of her heart forever lost in 
[ her.'* 

| “Milt if Leonard Fmnklnud liked Knto host,” said 
j Eliza, “ then there must have been a double sacrifice.” 
| “Ho liked her best at first,” said mint Hannah, “ yet 
{ there was a gentleness, a loss of .self-reliance in tho 
» character of Isabel tlmt needed only to be discovered 
by such a person ns Leonard Frnnkluml, to excite nn 
interest which might soon ripen into love. I believe, 
indeed, that it is not uncommon for men who are re¬ 
markable for spirit anti energy, to be belter pleased 
with those whose more prominent traits are softness 
and delicacy, rather than those similar to their own. 

“Kate affected more independence and vivacity 
than would have been natural to her, even had her 
heart been at ease; and she soon found that it began 
to have the effect she desired. Such unrestrained 
exuberance of spirits offended the tnstc of Frankland, 
nnd ho often turned from the brilliant and sparkling 
Kate, to contemplate the serene loveliness of Isabel. 
If he could only have seen the anguish that lay con¬ 
cealed beneath the mask of smiles which she con¬ 
stantly wore—if he had known how difficult it some¬ 
times was for her to prevent the gay notes of soma 
lively song, ns she appeared carelessly to warble 
litem, from breaking into moans of agony—hut ho 
neither saw nor knew—he never knew, so well did 
she act her part, that ho was ever otherwise than 
perfectly inditforcnl to her.” 

“And did Isabel know?” said Eliza. 

“ Never—it would have poisoned all her happiness, 
for she was tenderly attached to her sister.” 

“I nm glad that she did not,” said Eliza, “it would 
have Iwen so selfish and ungenerous in bur if she had, 
to have received Leonard Frank land's attention.” 
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“Knte did not miscalculate her own strength; and i 
when one evening Isabel folded her anus around 
her, and cold her that she was the affianced bride of 
Leonard Frankland, she felt calm and satisfied. How 
indeed could she feel otherwise, when she knew that 
had she herself been Frankland’* bride, she must have 
turned from the altar to stand beside n sister’s grave. 
‘How,’ thought she, 1 could I ever have looked on my 
wedding-robe, without imagining it lobe stained with 
the drops wrung from a broken heart.’ 0 

“And were Frankland and Label happy,” said 
Eliza, “after they were married?” 

“ Vcb, as happy os it is possib'.o to be in a life 
where we can drink of no cup that is not dashed 
with gall; and wear no flower that does not conceal 
the worm or the thorn.” 

“Are they still living, aunt?” 

“Yes, and surrounded by a group of lovely nnd 
hoppv children." 

“I hope that dear Knte was married to somo body 
that sho liked a great deal better than the ever did 
Leonard Frankland.” 

“That would have been impossible, so sho never 
married.” 

u What? did such a lively, handsome girl ns Knte, 
without n bit of starch about her, live an old maid?” 

“Sho did.” 

“And what could she find to do to make her time 
pass pleasantly?” 

“\Vhnt doe* your aunt Hannah find to do?” said 
her mother. 

“Oh, aunt Hannah is different from other single 
Indies. If she had liecit married I don’t know what 
J should bnvo done, for if I have a new dress to make 
she always assists me; if my music or drawing per¬ 
plexes me, she knows how to put mo right; and if I 
mil sick, sho nurses mo. And then you know llint 
when you nnd fntlicr want to go on n jbiirney, she 
n I ways keeps house for you, so that you never feel 


uneasy about the children while you ate absent. It 
was the luckiest tiling in the world for us and mint 
Margaret Waldron too, Hint aunt Hannah remained 
single.” 

“Then you are glad that your aunt never married,” 
said Mrs. Herbert. 

“I am sure I have reason to be,” replied Eliza, 
“nnd so have you—haven’t you, aunt?” 

“ Yes, reason to be glad nnd thankful too ” 

“I knew so, for there is no other station in the 
world that you would ho so happy in yourself, or 
make others so happy.” 

“It is not the station that has made your mint so 
happy,” said Mrs. Herbert, “but because she early 
found out the true secret of happiness.” 

“And what is the secret, mother?” 

“In whatsoever situation you nro in, to be there 
with content.” 

“I would give almost anything to sec Knte and her 
sister, and Leonard Frankland. I don’t believe he 
was so handsome a man us uncle Waldron is—was 
he, mini?” 

“Yes, be was handsomer than your uncle Waldron 
is now, for Leonard Frankland was then in his youth¬ 
ful prime.” 

“I wish you would tell me who Knte really was,” 
said Eliza. 

Her mother smiled mid looked significantly toward 
aunt Hannah. 

Eliza sprang up from the stool nt her aunt’s feel, 
nnd threw her arms round her neck. 

“Why how stupid I was not to guess it was you 
nil the time,” said she. “I might have known that 
there was not another person in the world besides 
dear mint Hannah who would have acted so noldy 
nnd generously ns Knte. And now I know loo that 
IjConnrd Frankland and Isabel were uncle and aunt 
Waldron." 
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MARGARET CLINTON. 


BY MARY l)AVK»A»T. 


“What lime is il, Margaret?” said Mr. Clinton to 
Ins daughter, ns he folded n Idler lie had been writing 
at n library tulilo on the other side of the room, from 
that nl which his wife and daughter were silting. 

Mnrgnret Inid down her book, and Inking out her ] 
watch, replied—“It Is half past eight, papa—time 
enough, I hope, for mo to finish this book that I must j 
return in the morning.’* 

At the next instant Mr. Clinton took out bis oWn 
watch toscnl his letter, and before his daughter could 
read another page interrupted her again—“Ring the j 
hell, my dear, and tell John to take this letter to tho ] 
post at once.” Tho bell wns just behind Mr. Clin* j 
ton’s chair, and he could have touched it with n slight j 
change in his position. “Now, Maggie,” ho con* 
tinned, when the servant wns dismissed with tho do- j 
sired directions, “bring in my slippers and find tiro j 
book I wns reading here Inst evening. It was a 
volume of Mncmiley, I think,” ho added, ns his j 
daughter returned with tho stip|>crs in her hand, and ] 
having assisted him in making the required change j 
in his c/tft*sitrc, took down the volume from the book- 1 
ease, ami then resumed the perusal of her own. i 

“See what is the matter with my knitting, Mar- i 
enrol?” said her mother, n few moments afterward, i 
protruding hvo large wooden kneedles between the i 
book nnd her daughter’s face. “Il has all got wrong ! 
again, and I can’t for iny life tell how.” ! 

For about tho sixth time that evening Mnrgnret j 
look the knitting from her mother’s hands. This time 1 
the error was a serious one, nnd it required both pa* j 
lienee and ingenuity to untwist the tangled web Mrs. 
Clinton had wrought. “1 think it must be owing to j 
this blunt needle that I cannot get on,” she continued, 
as Margaret replaced it in her hands—"(hero is a 
better one I’m sure in one of the drawers of my ! 
dressing-table, or in the bureau, or wardrobe, or 
somewhere about. Just step up stairs, my dear, and 
look for il.” 

“And while you arc there, Maggie,” said her father, 
“you enu nut up to tho book-case in the third story 
entry, and look for tho volume of Select Speeches 
that contains Sheridan's speech on tho impeachment 
of Warren Hastings—I want it to refer to.” 

Poor Mnrgnret, with a despairing glnnco at her own 
interesting book, lighted her caudle which wns always 
nt hand ready for similar excursions, and nflcr a half 
hour’s rummaging through her father’s nnd mother’s 
repositories, laid both tho volume and tho nccdlo before 
them. 

“What in the world kept you so long, child?” said 
Mr. Clinton. “I have got so sleepy that I shall not 
!>e able to rend n word.*’ 

“And this needle is if anything worse than the 


other,” added his wife, despairingly’—“whore did 
you gel it?” 

“Far bnck in one of tho Wardrobe shelves.” 

“Well, in one of the bureau drawers, I know there 
is a iKJtter one—see if there is not,” 

Again Margaret imversed tho long entries nnd 
stairs, nnd on her return after her fruitless search, 
found to her great joy both father and mother asleep 
in their respective arm-chairs, and incapable, for the 
present, of issuing any further orders. 

My readers may probably suppose that Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinton were either very old, or infirm, or rheu¬ 
matic; and ihnt, probably, the only servant in tho 
house had been despatched to tho post-office. On tho 
contrary, they were still in their prime, though tho 
pa rents of a family nil married and settled except our 
heroine, (for she is a heroine who perforins almost 
incredible labors.) At that moment, too, three able- 
bodied maidservants, nil younger than Margaret, were 
silting in the comfortable kitchen. But fur this part 
of the community Mrs. Clinton had a most consistent 
compassion. “She made it a principle,”she said, "to 
spare them as much ns possible, poor things”—not by 
her own efforts which would have been fair enough, 
but by tasking to tho utmost her daughter s powers of 
endurance, which she seemed to think were infinite. 

It was now nearly ten o'clock, and Margaret wna 
again deeply absorbed in her book, when tho door 
bell rang loudly, nnd a note was placed in her hands, 
on rending which her brow, hitherto calm and un¬ 
clouded, assumed a sad and troubled aspect. 

“Wlmt is that, Margaret?” asked her father, rub¬ 
bing his eyes. 

“Onlya line from Caroline, begging I would come 
to Frank immediately.” 

“Has the rascal been in another frolic?” 

“ Yes, nnd it is cruel in Caroline to send for me. I 
told her the Inst time that I could not come again.” 

“And you would leave that poor, weak-nervous 
creature to mnnnge n drunken man by herself?” said 
Mrs. Clinton, in astonishment. “I cannot believe it 
of you, Margaret—you must go to her.” 

“I cannot, mamma,” said Margaret, firmly—'“you 
do not know what I would have to go through there.” 

“Poor, dear Carry has to go through it—you never 
think of her.” 

“lie is her husband, not mine. She has servants, 
and if she wants further aid should send for William 
or Harry, or my father, not for me.” 

“I would break the drunken rascal’s bones for him 
if I went to him, and so would your brothers as Caro¬ 
line knows well,” said Mr. Clinton, indignantly. “He 
may kill himself ns soon ns he pleases with his drink 
—the sooner the better for me.” 
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“In Iho mcantimo In) may kill poor Carry, if no . dicncc. She had now boon four years married; was 
one goes lo her, ’ said Mrs. Clinton. I i|,c mother of three children; and os such the constant 

“Then go lo her yourself, my dear," said her hus- object of Mrs. Clinton’s solicitude, 
band, drily. ^ j For the first year or two Caroline had concealed ns 

“I! morcyon mo, Mr. Clinton, what ore you think- ( much ns possible her husband’s derelictions from her 
lug ofl I! with my poor riolvcs? .1! thnlommore' family; but on one ocension Margaret hnving been 
afraid of a drunken man than anything on earfii except j present, sho exercised so judicious a control over the 
n craxy one?’* ) drunken man, that from that time her aid had been 

“And Frank is now both,” said Margaret, "and as! constantly invoked, and but seldom in vain. Timo 
such I cannot encounter him.’’ < 0 nd ngnin had she left her comfortnble home to con- 

“ Vou must, Margarut-you mast,” said her tnolhor. j f ron t tho ravings of hor brother-in-law, lo calm tire 
" 1 ill5ist u P° n y°" r snolhcr I command you— j hysterical weakness of her sister, and to keep, ns best 
don’t delay a moment. Tnko your wrapper, my dear, s |.o might, tho helpless children from becoming the 
and John shall go with you. Not n word-nol n word, victims of (heir imbruled fnllicr. nut tho task was a 
but go at once” and poor Margaret, Iho victim of S revolting one, tho contact with vice was too disgust- 
Iho caprices, tho weaknesses, and even the sins of nj j„g, and tho unhappiness to herself that resulted from 
wholo family, was hurried offon her painful mission, j j,, first I ca <l her to question how far the system of 
It is a hoinoly but true saying, that “some people j self-sacrifice sho was constantly pursuing had pro- 
como into tho world saddled and bridled, while others moled Iho truo interests of tlioso around her. 
arc born booted and spurred,” and Margaret Clinton "As far ns I can sco it my life has been one grand 
ondowed ns sho was with a superior judgment, a! mistake,” was tho result of her mental communing; 
gontlo temper, a moro self-sacrificing spirit, and a "I destroyed tho happiness of Iho only mail I loved 
tenderer conscience than tho rest of her family, had by yielding nt once lo on opposition that lime would 
Iho misfortuno, through a certain want of firmness, hnvc overcomo; and he married a woman who makes 
to occupy a placo in (ho first class. On hor very him wretched. To stillo my own misery I then de- 
cnlranco into life sho Itad met with a disappointment j voted my life to others; 1 have covered their wcak- 
in hor affections that hod rendered her indifferent to j nesses when I should Imvo combatted (hem; mode my 
tho enjoyments the young and lovely aro wont to de- j sisters indolent, my brothers selfish, and my parents 
rivo from social amusements and tho admiration of > exacting and unreasonable. And to do this I have 
tho world. Hor attachment lo one in every way i crushed all the high aspirings of my own nature, for- 
worthy of her love, but whom hor proud and wealthy i borne to cultivate my talents, and almost starved my 
family chose to consider her inferior, had been i soul, thus injuring myself and them. For Iho future 
thwarted on most frivolous pretences, and Margaret; I wish to act differently—my parents I will serve oil 
had been forced to sacrifice tho strongest feelings of i my very knees, hut the rest of tny family may learn 
her heart to her convictions of filial duly. Sho had ! to do without me." 

resisted a subsequent effort of her parents to forco i Such were Margaret's secret resolves, but what 
upon her an allianco more acceptable to them, and i had been their results? It so chanced Iho first oppor- 
hor gratitude for their relinquishing their wishes in | tunity of testing thorn was with her eldest sister, Mrs. 
that case, had rendered her, if possible, moro self-1 Walsinghnm, a complete woman of pleasure, whoso 
denying:, moro devoted to their slightest whims and | four spoilt children were often in tho way, and then 
wishes in all othors. ! were always turned over to Margaret. 

Two younger sisters had grown up under her fos-1 “We are to have a largo dinner to-morrow, Mar- 
tcring care. Her own happiness wns gono, but sho j gnret, and I will send tile children early in Iho morn- 
gnve up both body and mind to tho promotion of; i„ g t0 8pon d the day with you. Your Sarah can look 
theirs. They had married, one with tho consent, tho j after them; ns Jano is such a handy crcaturo whon wo 
other in direct definneo of hor parents—both the con- j have company that I can’t spare hor.” 
sent won and tho opposition softened through Iho j “I shall lie engaged in tho morning," replied Mar- 
gcntlo influence of Margaret. Tho choice of Coro-1 gnret, .. nil j nm nfnl ij , flla || nol bo nblo lo seo after 
lino, Iho younger, had been particularly unfortunate, i ,ho childrcn-besidcs, without mo they disturb my 
Her family were well aware of iho dissipated habits j mother godly.’ 1 

of tho remarkably handsome man sho had determined j “Nonsense,” said Mrs. Walsinghnm, “they will 
tc» marry, and opposed it with all their might. But > do her good. Vou spoil mamma, Margnrct-sho is 
Caroline’s will was stronger than theirs; she resisted better ablo to bear the noise of the children than I, 
tho commands of her parents, tho counsels of her ■ who have a headache half tho time. Our party will 
brothers, her sister s tears and entreaties, and con* > be very pleasant, and I want to keep os quiet os I can 
cerlcd an elopement which fortunately was detected, beforehand that I may enjoy it.” 

As it was found that Caroline, though once prevented, i Her sister made some further opposition, which 
would persist in her design; her father, to avoid this was overruled,and the children Bent as usual on such 
scandal, had tho unworthy couple united in his pro* occasions. Not a word wns said about Margaret’s 
pence, and then declared that ho would disown them joining the plcnsant parly, but a week afterward Mrs. 
entirely. Through Margaret's influence Mr. Clinton Wntsingham appeared at her father’s with— 
hud not carried this into effect; and Caroline, ever “Margaret you mast come to tea to-night; tlioro nro 
her mother's favorite, had continued apparently in some stupid relations of Mr. Wnlsingham’s in town 
the same favor with her parents as before her disobe- that we must have, nud I want you to help me out ." 
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Margaret declined, pleading occupation; and Mrs. 
Walsingham replied—"What has got into you, Mar¬ 
garet?—you have grown so disobliging. I should like 
to know what you have to do? If you had a house 
and husband nnd four children to look after you might 
talk of being busy.” 

Margaret smiled nnd shook her head; while Mrs. 
Clinton made some observation about her being very 
unsisterly not to bo willing to help poor Julia, and 
finally insisted so strongly on her going that Margaret 
gave a conditional consent. 

“If you will cotne hero to-morrow with llio Knnisea 
I will go to you.” 

Mrs. Wntsiugham laughed out right. 

“I meet those forlorn it ics?—that cross, old porcu¬ 
pine and her stupid daughter? No, no, Murgnret, I 
should quarrel with both if I did come, for I never 
could endtiro either of them.” 

“They are poor nnd neglected; it is one of the few 
pleasures of their lives to eomo here, nnd mamma and 
I endure them frequently.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said tho sister, as she roso and 
adjusted her rich cachemero before n mirror; “you 
have a lasto for sacrifices which I never possessed. 
So yon must come nml help mo with my forlornities,! 
while I leave you the full enjoyment of yours.” ! 

“A laste for sacrifices,” thought Margaret, after tho ! 
door closed behind her sister, nnd she was forced to ] 
listen to a long tirade from her mother about being J 
“so unkind nnd disobliging.” “It is a strange toslo J 
enough; hut strange os it is, I must really have it, for | 
I findi it far easier to mako a sacrifice quietly, than to j 
struggle against it nnd be obliged to yield nt last.” J 
So after a few moro struggles, Mnrguret gave up J 
the effort ns useless. \ 

It was somo eighteen months from tho time wc ; 
have spoken of, when Mrs, Wnlsinglmm might one ; 
morning have been seen hurrying down the street 
toward the house of hor eldest brother, at a pace very \ 
different from tho slow and matured tread usual to ; 
that fashionable Indy. Her fucc loo looked flushed | 
nnd agitated; nnd it was evident something had oc- ■ 
currcd to disturb her equanimity- / 

“Are you engaged, William?” she asked, ns sho ! 
pul her head inside thu ofiicc-door, nnd saw her bro- ! 
thcr busy writing. / 

“Come in, Julia,” ho replied; “moro of tho old ! 
story, I suppose. Caroline loft mo but half an hour / 
ngo in no pleasant humor, nnd I see you have coino > 
in much the same frame of mind. I believe a bomb / 
shell might have burst in tho midst of us without > 
causing half the commotion our quiet Margaret has > 
occasioned, by doing ns most women do when they > 
ha*.*o a good chance.” S 

“And you encourage and uphold her in taking this i 
foolish step, and have really jmrsunded my father to j 
consent to it?” j 

“I have actually been guilty of that unpardonable i 
fin. I promised Mr. Gordon my influence some time j 
ago, and now hope to atone in some degree for the \ 
wicked part I before look against him, foolish boy \ 
that I then was, Margaret too has opened her heart j 
to me, and irrcparablo as is her loss to us all, I advise ' 


I her to marry tho man who has always possessed her 
affection.” 

"Always! William, whataro you insinuating when 
tho man has had a wife in the meantime? And this, 
I suppose, is an excuse for his addressing her with 
such improper haste; his poor wife scarcely cold in 
her grave—a pretty stato of things indeed!” said Julia, 
indignantly. “Bring tho case homo to yourself—what 
would you think if it were my husband who was 
acting so?” 

“If you were such a wife as Mrs. Gordon, I should 
think a year quito long enough to mourn you; she 
was a miserable, ill-tempered, silly woman, who it is 
notorious gained her husband by innneeuvering, and 
^ then tormented him to the utmost. Besides Margaret 
> will not marry for another year, so tho convenances 
► will be strictly observed,” 

i “But it is such gross folly in her to leave her com- 
> forlnble home, whero sho has nothing to do but to 
1 please herself, and undertake tho charge of three 
! children—at her age, too, when habits aro fixed and 
! hard to change. Ah! sho will bitterly repent it,” said 
Mrs. Wnlsinglmm, with nn accent that betokened she 
! hoped it would turn out so. 

“Julia,” said her brother, smiling, “ it will surely be 
easier to lake care of her own husband nnd children, 
than of all tho husbands nnd wives and children in our 
family, as she has done for tho last ten years. When 
was (hero sickness, or trouble, or any domestic dis¬ 
comfort in any of our households, that wo have not 
turned to Margaret for our most efficient help?—and 
vet you say that pleasing hcreclf is tho solo business 
of her life.” 

“But what will papa and mamma do?—sho has 
spoiled them both so entirely that thoy aro incapable 
now of taking enre of themselves.” 

“Another instance of hor selfishness, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Clinton. “Bill happily thoy are as uncon¬ 
scious ns yourself of thoir entire depcndanco on Mar¬ 
garet, nnd tho sooner they and all tho rest of us awako 
from it tho better.” 

“I mn sure sho never did so much for mo,” Baid 
Mrs. Wnlsinglmm. 

“Nor for Caroline, nor Harry’s wife, nor my own 
Mary cither, I suppose?” 

“They have been rather exigeante, I allow.” 

“Ami they allow the same with regard to yon—so 
nil of us owo Margaret n hitherto un nek now lodged 
debt, which wo must now' repay by permitting her to 
be happy in tho way sho prefers.” 

But this was a conclusion Mrs. Walsinghnm would 
by no means consent to. Margaret had so long given 
up nil her own preferences, that now the common 
right of deciding what was best for her own happi¬ 
ness was considered a positive infringement upon the 
rights of others, nnd but for the support of her eldest 
brother sho might again havo been forced to yield to 
Iho clamor raised by her family. 

It was but a short timo beforo that Margaret had, 
by nn apparent chance, been thrown with tho lover 
of her early youth, who, within little moro than a 
year, had been set free by the hand of dealh from a 
wife ho oonhl neither love nor respect. During hia 
unfortunate marriage ho had more than once looked 
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back wilh anguish upon tho happiness his cruel fate 
seemed to have denied him; and now dial ho was 
again free, ho determined upon a desperate oflbrt to 
reverse her stem decree. Though still an inhabitant 
of the same town, ho liad scarcely seen Margaret 
sinco their bitter parting, and whon they again met 
both were changed. Tho ardent, impetuous youth 
had become the earnest, thoughtful, subdued man, on 
whose broad and intellectual brow sorrow and vexa¬ 
tion of spirit had set an impress oven stronger than 
tho hand of time. Tho blooming, beaming, beautiful 
face of Margaret was now palo and catin—tho Ilebo 
liad changed into tho Madonna—but to Horace Gor¬ 
don’s eyes tho Madonna was tho lovelier vision, and 
all the warm tide of his youthful love rushed back 
upon his heart ns he gazed upon it. Margaret felt 
her own heart thrill beneath the gaze, and the glow 
tliat suffused her pole cheek told llorneo tlmt calm 
and passionless as eho seemed, a spark of feeling for 
hiniseir still lingered there, and that spark ho soon 
found opportunity to fan into a flame, bright and pure 
os had glowed in her youthful bosom. 

But amidst her new found happiness to whom could 
slio turn for sympathy?—to none. In her joy as in 
her sorrow Margaret Clinton was alone. She whose 
car and heart had over been open to others, felt that 
theirs would now bo closed to her—tliat ridicule and 
remonstrance woro all tliat she would meet with when 
sho gave them her confidence, and the event proved 
that she judged them rightly. 

Thero is nothing harder to overcomo than an un¬ 
founded prejudice, and this tho whole Clinton family 
had cherished against Horace Gordon. It had been 
taken lip in his youth when they considered his ad¬ 
dressing Margaret an unwarrantable presumption; 
and now in his maturity when his worth mid talents 
had won him tho respect of all liesido, they presided 
in tho same assertion, and not all the reasonings of her 
eldest brother, nor Margaret’s own gentle pleadings 
could persuade them to view llio matter in a different 
light. Had they based their opposition on the ground 
of tho loss slio would be to them, tho flattering unction 
might have been some balm to tho wounds that they 
inflicted; but Margaret had not tho satisfaction of 
having a single acknowledgment of past sacrifices 
amid the terrifying toil of those in storo for her as a 
wife and stepmother. 

Still Margaret stood firm. Her parents had con¬ 
sented, reluctantly enough it must bo owned; mid as 
her engagement was to Inst a year, she hopett in the 
course of it to soften opposition, and to render her 
prescnco less necessary to those around her. Hut 
until her very wedding day things continued in the 
same strain. Her parents were as helpless, her family 
ns exacting as beforo. Caroline’s husband was more 
troublesome than over; and Julia, and Funny, and 
Mary had always some domestic comforts or dis¬ 
comforts that she was expected either to provide or 
to allcviato, so that few and far between were tho 
hours in which she could enjoy her lover’s society, 
or devoto herself to gaining the affections of the littlo 
family of which she was so soon to assumo the con¬ 
trol. 

“ Poor Margaret! how 8ho will miss all tho quietness 


I mid comfort she has enjoyed here,” was Mrs. Clinton’s 
moan, after tho collation which followed tho ceremony 
was over, the company dispersed, and the bride and 
bridegroom had departed on their bridal tour. 

“Such an easy life os she has led with nothing in tho 
world to trouble her,” sighed Caroline, who thought 
the only trial of humanity was a drunken husband. 

“Sho will know now what trouble really is,” said 
Julia, "wilh three children to look after. Margaret 
has taken a most foolish step—bul she will soon repent 
it, poor thing,” and the changes were so rung upon 
! tho trials Margaret had in store, that Mrs. Clinton 
> really wept over her daughter’s imaginary sorrows 
i before the trio separated. 

, From this lime Margaret took her place besido her 
{sisters in her mollier’s compassionate regards. For 
{the difficulties of married life she had the most intenso 
{ commisserntion; but dial a singlo woman should ever 
| be either fatigued or annoyed never seemed to enter 
{her mind. A houso, a husband and children were 
{the great cares of life; and now that Margaret was 
surrounded by all, slio was amused by the sudden 
; awakening of her mother’s anxiety in her behalf. 

It was rather a warm morning, soino two years 
; after Murgnrel’s marriage, when she and her husband 
who had been paying somo other visits, stopped ns 
usual to seo her parents, whose domestic circle was 
increased by tho addition of Caroline, now a widow, 
nnd wilh her four children, an inmate of her father’s 
house. 

“My dear Margaret,” exclaimed her mother, “how 
hot and tired you look!—sit hero in this cool place, 
and put this footstool under your feet. Tako off your 
bonnet and mantilla,” sho added, assisting her tore- 
move them. “Stay, my love, you must have a fun— 
there were two hero a little while ago, but some of tho 
children must have taken them up stairs—wait a mo¬ 
ment nnd I will bring you one,” and unheeding Mar¬ 
garet’s remonstrances, Mrs. Clinton ran up stairs with 
tho activity of a girl; nnd during the whole of the visit 
she bustled about waiting upon her daughter as though 
sho were a princess. 

As they walked toward their homo, Margaret ob¬ 
served to her husband—“Time’s changes oro most 
wonderful!—who would have thought a few years ago 
that mamma would ever bo so young and active?” 

“Circumstances change us even inure than time,” 
was his reply; “your marriage, Margaret, has been a 
real blessing to your family. Look how they have all 
improved since you left them to their own resources. 
Julia has become quito domestic and industrious. 
Funny and Mary can sew, and shop, anil nurse their 
children themselves. Your father can butter his own 
muffins, nnd put on his own slippers; und your mo¬ 
ther’s energies are now kept in constant exerciso by 
Caroline nnd her children, nnd her faculties have de¬ 
veloped accordingly.” 

“True,” said Margaret. “Caroline, tho other day, 
was giving ino an instance of it, and says she has in¬ 
vented a new system of monomonics. Mamma has 
always been in the habit of leaving her spectacles, 
and keys, and knitting about, and I used to waste 
many an hour in wondering through the house in 
search of them. Now, when she has lost anything, 
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Carry proposed to ring the bell and send a servant in 
search of them. Momma, who never could bear that, 
always says she will go herself, which Caroline lets 
her do. It is wonderful, she says, how her memory 
is improved by this exercise. But it is very selfish in 
Carry.” 

“Thero is but one member of your father’s family 
who is not selfish,” sat'd Mr. Gordon, ns they entered 
their own house, and a troup of noisy children came 
rushing to meet them, almost tearing Margaret’s deli¬ 


cate dress to pieces with their boisterous affection. 
“And she,” ho added, after listening for a moment to 
the various demands his children were making upon 
her, “it is very evident was born to be imposed on.” 

“All, Horace,” said his wife, ns sho placed her 
hand in his and pressed the golden ringlets of his 
youngest darling to her heart—“it is sweet to bo im¬ 
posed on by those we love.” 

“Spoken like a true woman!" exclaimed Horace, 
laughing—“spoken like a true woman!” 
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THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTER. 

BY ANNIE RAVELIN. 


“Shall I confess it? I believe In broken hearts, and the possibility of dying of disappointed love.”—-I bviko. 
“That heart the martyr of its fondness bum'd, 

And died of love that could not be return’d.”— Campbell. 

Tire saloon was brilliantly lighted, and i The lady started: the well spring of her being was 

“ The young and the guy they had met in the hall, suddenly poisoned, the light of her existence was ex- 
And manhood and beauty both vied at the ball.” [ tinguished. 


Never was there a gayer throng, and never more of 
manly beauty and of feminine loveliness than assem¬ 
bled that evening. 

Standing nlono at the embrnsuro of on open case¬ 
ment was a lady of a superior and peculiar style ol 
beauty. Her form, rather abovo the usual height, 
was exceedingly grnecful, and every movement be¬ 
trayed tliat original dignity and native nobleness, that 
at once excites respect and admiration. Her high 
arched forehead was clear and white ns the marble 
that her father sculptured, and her finely moulded 
features wero equal in beauty to his most masterly 
production, while her large, dark eyes wero soft and 
beautiful as the famed skies of her native Itnly. 

As she was gating on tho moonlight shadows with 
a thoughtful air, sho storied at n light touch upon her 
hand, and tho sound of n gay and pleasant voice: 
“Aye, Florence, I scarco had seen you half hidden 
In tho drapery of this window, and had almost past 
you as I just entered the saloon.” Tho youth, who 
addressed her, was a pupil of her father’s, and had 
been for years a daily visit dr at his studio. 

Thcro was nothing striking in his countenance, 
unless it was that peculiar paleness about tho month, 
which is so often observed in tho intellectual and 
studious. Ho had just returned from a distant city, 
where ho had been absent for several months, and 
they now met for tho first timo since his departure. 

IIis deportment was frank and brothcr-likc; his calm, 
clear blue eye looked out the quietness of friendship; 
hut hers, was full of a deep, warm, wild poetry that 
seemed to hnvo drawn its fervor from tho fount of 
love; and he, all unconsciously, was tho object of 
that devoted passion. 

“She hntl no breath, nor being, but In his; 

Ho wns her voice: she did not apeak to him, 

Hut trembled on his words; ho was her sight, 

For her eye follow’d his, and saw with his, 

Which color’d nil her objects:—she had ceased 
To live within herself; ho was her life, 

Tho ocean to the river of her thoughts, 

Which terminated all: upon a tone. 

A touch of his, her blood would elm and flow, 

Ami her check Change tempestuously— 

Hut ho in those fond feelings had no share: 

-to him she was 

Kven as a sister—hut no more-” 

Another, a yotmgmidshipman, joined them. “Well, 
Lcgnre,” said ho,addressing the artist, “youarc to be 
married shortly to tho pretty Mary Ilartly, I hear.” 


But the soul, wrought up to its highest pitch of ex- 
\ citcmcnt, often exhibits a quickness of thought, and a 
| self-possession, which, in a less excited state of feel* 
[ ing, it is a stranger to. The desperation of despair, 
[ the agony of an over-wrought mind, brings a calm* 

J ness, coolness, and deliberation, never seen, whero 
| hojMJ is mingled with those feelings. Thus mingled, 
a fluctuation is produced, which, like the wuves of 
; the sen, prevents this fearful stagnation. 

Florenco heard tho words, and her soul was death 
struck. But, though with a face of snowy paleness, 
she turned to him, and with a guy and sportive laugh, 
gave him a jest ns bright and beautiful ns the bubble 
of a glancing wnvc; and then she praised with in¬ 
genuousness tho fair and innocent young being that 
he had chosen, and wished them hnppiness. 
******** 

Legure was sitting in the drawing-room alone with 
Florence; ns lie took a book from the table, an open 
paper fell from it; ho took it up nnd read: 

This earnest love must all be crush’d, 

These wild affect ions must be hush'd; 

No more my watchful cyo must roam, 

To ace thco wending to my home. 

When thou shall choose another bride, 

A wife stands fondly nt thy side, 

This burning love I feci for thee, 

Will <A<«, I know, bo guilt in me, 

’Tis now, ’tls now, f crc comes that time, 

While still this soul be free from crime, 

That I must teach mo to forget, 

Whom, loving now, I sin not yet. 

There was no quotation, and it was written in Flo¬ 
rence’s hand. What does this mean? Whom could 
Florence Cordova love that would not be proud of 
that love? Have not all sought her, and she refused 
them nil? With deep seriousness she fixed her largo 
eves upon them Ono moment sho determined to tell 
him it was he, ho, whom sho loved, and who was 
meant there in those agonized lines; but the thought 
of his bride caino to her, and she could not for her 
life hnve been unjust to her. Suddenly, ns though 
her seriousness had been a fnfco, sho buret into a 
laugh; “hey, Charlio, and did you think I meant 
myself there? It is easier sometimes to use the first 
person than any other, and so I did it then.” And that 
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pay laugh, ami those light words took e fleet; and he j 
believed those lines to bo the feelings of some heroine 
of her strong imnginirtgs. 

******** 

The marriage day came, and Florence accompa¬ 
nied her father to the brilliant scene. Her nerved 
spirit operated ns the wine cup in bringing to her 
more than her usual keenness of intellect. And she 
was the star of the evening, sparkling in her beauty 
and wit, and never was her proud father so conscious 
of the unusual talent and loveliness of that darling 
child. 

He knew not that that evening hers was the bril¬ 
liancy of the hectic, and like it was the presage to 
consumption—a consumption of the soul. 

And there was Mary I Tartly, her face beaming with 
smiles of happiness, standing beside the devoted and 
afii’Ctionnlo Legare. Soon ns the ceremony was pro¬ 
nounced, Florence sealed a kiss on the young bride’s 
brow, mid gave her a bouquet, tokening a thousand 
wishes for their happiness. Nor were her air and 
words of affection assumed: she was one who would 
have scorned to breathe one word of love that came 
not from the innermost sanctuary of her soul: she 
loved the girl; loved her because she was lovely; and 
yet more, because she was beloved by him, whose 
very shadow site had gazed on with affection. 
******** 

It was the close of an Indian Summer day; the sun 
was gathering in its last rays, aiul the quiet of evening 
was approaching. 

Florence, in deathly beauty, was reclining on an 
ottoman in her father’s studio, and gazing earnestly 
on the beautiful, yel inelancholy scene. It was a 
semblance of herself: those few soft days, when sum¬ 
mer seemed to step back n moment, ns if sorry it bad 
departed, to seal its hurried farewell kiss, were the 
sure presage of the chilly blusts of winter; and that 
bloom upon her cheek, that hectic spot, the mockery 
of health, 

Told, like nn Indian Summer day, 

That life was hu&t'ning to decay. 

It was a fitting season for youth and beauty to de¬ 
part; mid Florence fell that the “Angel of the Cove* 


| nanl” was near. I lor father sat beside her, and gazed 
intently upon her. There was a long silence; and 
then came n sound, ns though nn almost spent zephyr 
was touching the chords of an (Colin n. 

“My father,” said Florence, “I feci th.it I nm 
dying: mine has been n disease that no physician 
could cure, no medicine heal: it is my soul’s strong 
workings that have worn out this tabernacle of clay: 
the fire of the young directions burning upon the altar 
of the heart, and the sacrifice refused, often consumes 
that heart. ’Tis that which withers the rose’ore half 
bloomed, which hurries down the sun, though scarcely 
risen, which brings ninny to nn early grave, with the 
‘dew of youth’ fiesh upon them; and it is thus that I 
die. Forgive me, my more than father, my dearest, 
best friend, if I have erred in concealing from you 
that which has absorbed my being: but I have loved 
with nil the intensity of which a woman's nature is 
capable: yes, while you have regarded Legare with 
the tenderness of n father, and bo looked upon mo 
with the nlleclion of a brother; I have fell for him all 
the fire of an ardent love. And it bus nil been con¬ 
cealed; and let it still be—let not tho tears which 
Charles and his sweet Mary shall shed over my grave, 
be embittered by tho thought that it was their loves 
that brought me thus early there. And, ns I die, dear 
father, let that mantle of your love, which lias ever 
been wrapped around me, fall upon those dear ones, 
whom, with yon, I love best on earth. Their nllec- 
tion, your beautiful art, and your trust in Heaven, 
must be your conjoint ion when 1 nm gone. And it 
will be a consolation, too, when I tell you that I grieve 
not at death, lliat I rejoice in the prospect of it. It is 
a gladdening thought to me that my spirit is about to 
escape from its earthly temple, that I nm to become 
altogether spiritual, and so soon to be akin to those 
angelic spirits that ‘adore nnd burn;’ for the crucible 
of agony, through which my soul has past, has, I trust, 
refined it, nnd, I humbly dure to hope, fitted it for the 
society of Heaven. Seal one other kiss upon my 
brow, dear father, and I go.” 

That father impressed there one deep nnd agonizing 
embrace; and when he raised bis face from hers she 
was as white mid soulless ns the statues around him: 
lie was alone with the creations of his art. 
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THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


. E. F AUTHOR OF A MARRIAOK 


"Do, Fanny, havosomefira made,” said Mr. Taylor 
lo his wife, “I ain almost perished.’* 

“Fire,” sho repented. 

“ Yes, fire,” said ho. “I am suro it’s cold enough. 
My teeth arc fairly chattering.” 

“It’s rather chilly,” sho replied. “But the grates 
are cleaned, and the summer blowers up. I can’t 
have a fire made.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” urged her husband. “What if 
tho grates arc cleaned? Do ring and order n fire.” 

But tho young wife never stirred as sho answered, 

“It’s out of tho question, Charles. Tho chiinnies 
aro closed up.” 

“Pshaw,” said he, impatiently. “What on earth 
did you havo tho chimuies closed for ! Tom can take 
tho filling out though, I suppose,” he continued, ns he 
moved toward tho bell. 

“ No, indeed, ho can’t,” interposed his wife quickly. 
“What arc you thinking of?—ho’ll raise such a dust! 
And beside I can’t havo a fire made indeed. Tho 
paint is still fresh, and the white-wash scarce dried, 
and when things are once cleaned, fires mako such a 
dirt.” 

“Then I do wish you would not havo things cleaned 
till tho necessity for fires is over,” said her husband, 
soinowhat vexed. “But you arc always in such a 
hurry with your house* cl caning,” he continued, pet¬ 
tishly. “I do hato tho sight of a pail of water most 
devoutly. I oin sure tho house was clean enough 
before.” 

“Clean!” exclaimed his wife, “I don’t know what 
you call clean! I am sure I was ashamed to have any 
one coino in it looked so smoky and dirty. But yon 
men seem to havo no perception of dirt,” she con¬ 
tinued, almost contemptuously. “And it’s not so cold 
either.” 

“What aro you wmpped up in that great shawl! 
ihcn for?” answered her husband. ! 

“Oh, it is rather chilly certainly. A heavy mini 
like this makes it cold of course. Wc arc liable to 1 
such storms in mid summer,” she replied. 1 

“It’s an absurdity to close up tho grates at this! 
season,” multerod her husband. J 

“At this season, Charles! Why it’s not cold. OnlyJ 
look at the peach blossoms,” sho continued, pointing ! 
to tho treo in tho garden in proof of her assertion. J 

“Well, I wish I was a peach blossom,” ho replied,! 
“if they are insensiblo to tho weather. Since I enn’t J 
have a fire, howover, I’ll put on my overcoat.” 1 

“Do,” sho replied. And ho left the room, and re- j 
turned presently buttoned up to tho chin, ns if pre¬ 
pared to bravo the elements on a pedestrian excursion. ’ 
Ho thrust his hands in his pockets and walked up and 
down the room; while his wifo, drawn up almost in 


K CONVENIENCE,” "AARON’9 HOD,' vVTC. 

a knot, seated in a largo chair and wrapped in a heavy 
shawl, seemed quite as suffering ns himself. 

“ Now this is too ridiculous, Fanny. You may lmvo 
been ashamed to have any one come in before things 
were cleaned, but I declare I should bo a great deal 
more so to bo caught just now. How you look in that 
great blanket! And I can’t say I think this fustian coat 
particularly becoming or suitable for house wear,” ho 
said, stopping and looking at himself in tho glass. 

“No ono will come in such weather,” she replied, 
perfectly satisfied as to their being no chance of being 
caught; but scarcely had she spoken when thcro was 
a most decided ring at the Im?!!, which betokened some¬ 
thing more limn nn errand boy or postman, and a 
shuffling was heard in the hall as if an umbrella, &c., 
and presently in was ushered a stranger. 

“Ah, Harrington!” exclaimed Mr. Taylor, receiv¬ 
ing his guest with great cordiality, “when did you 
arrive?” 

“Only this morning,” replied tho other, “and wish¬ 
ing to see you particularly, I thought I should find you 
at homo such a stormy afternoon as this. Singular 
weather for May,” ho continued. “It’s more like 
November.” 

“It is indeed," replied Mr. Taylor, somewhat em¬ 
barrassed, and looking ruefully toward the empty 
grate. “Fanny, dear, I think you might manage that 
fire-place so we could lmvc a fire.” 

But Fanny looked annoyed and hesitatingly said— 

“I’in afraid he’ll only make it smoke.” Where¬ 
upon Mr. Harrington protested with chattering teeth 
that ho was not at all cold, and begged that no tiro 
might bo kindled on his account. There was no 
concealing tho fact, however, for tho wholo party 
looked blue; and after a somewhat short and deci¬ 
dedly uncomfortable visit, Mr. Harrington took his 
departure. 

“He did not stay long nl any rate,” said Fanny. 

“No, indeed!” replied her husband, pettishly, “do 
you suppose he’d stay and shiver here when ho could 
get away? Poor devil! I do believe he’d have got 
an anguo fit in fifteen minutes more. I declare, 
Fanny, I was mortified.” 

“What on carpi brought him here?” said Fanny, 
angry with tho man for coming and being uncom¬ 
fortable. “Pcoplo have no right to visit in such 
weather! And what a quantity of dirt he has tracked 
in!” she continued, with infinite vexation, “mybeau¬ 
tiful now matting will be quite spoiled. He might 
at least have wiped his feet at tho door! Dear me! 
and tho hall too! How his umbrella has dripped all 
over it,” and then ringing tho bell, sho ordered tho 
woman to bring brush and pail, and wijKj out all 
traces of tho offending stranger, which operation sho 
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superintended herself, fretting the while, and fooling 
the whole as a great hardship. 

It was happily through at last, however; and as Mr 
Taylor sal opposite to his wife at the tea-table, some¬ 
what thawed by his second cup, ho said— 

“Fnnnv, I must ask Harrington to dinner.” J 

“Must you,” she replied, with a sort of deprecating j 
accent, that implied that if the necessity were not vory ] 
urgent, she would rather dispense with the pleasure. < 
"Yes,” he answered; “have you any objections?” i 
“No,” she replied,reluctantly. “Only I must take i 
down the silver, nnd it’s all so nicely put away in! 
whitening and beaver skin.” 

“Why can’t Tom lake it down?” inquired her! 
husband. 

“Because ho can’t,” she replied, “I never let any ! 
one go to my pantries hut myself. No—if you must! 
have him, I must do it myself.” 

Mr. Taylor seemed annoyed at tho idea of giving! 
her what was apparently so much trouble, and yet | 
more annoyed at not treating his friend with hospi¬ 
tality, and ho said— 

“1 do not sec why you cannot let one of the ser¬ 
vants do it.” 

“Because I can’t, Charles,” she pursued, with n 
true woman’s answer. “ If you must have him, that’s 
enough.” 

And so the subject dropped, though the husband 
lind a sort of uncomfortable feeling that ho was doing 
something selfish in being still on “hospitable thoughts 
intent,” in spite of his wife’s evident reluctance to it; 
while she on her part felt as if there was a world of 
trouble before her, and thought of all her lamps with 
their fresh wicks, Arc. 

In fact Fanny took things hard. Everything in 
housekeeping was a labor to her. She trusted no¬ 
body, she was satisfied with nothing. Servants were 
her “natural enemies;” flies her torments; moth her 
corroding evil; nnd all the minor ills of life, miseries. 

Sho had been married about two years,and wanted 
to be, and thought she was, a very good housekeeper, 
and so sho was, if having everything os bright and nice 
ns labor nnd care could make it, is good housekeep¬ 
ing; but if the term is meant to go a little further nnd 
include comfort^ and as much of happiness ns depends 
upon domestic details, she wofully missed it. When 
her husband came homo of an evening, wearied with 
the toils nnd cores of tho day, and would gladly have 
refreshed himself with n little female gossip and lively 
chit-chat, sho generally greeted him with a grave, 
anxious face, and a long story of some petty domestic 
annoyance, tho history of somo housemaid who leoufd 
make up tho third story before tho second, or use the 
brooms nnd pails of sillier indiscriminately; and tho 
man scrrnnt, who, spilo of all sho could do or say, 
had certain ways of his own of arranging his pantries, 
that were a sourco of bitter complaint. 

“ Well, dismiss them,” said Mr. Taylor,impatiently. 
“Where’s tho use,” she nnBwcred, complaining!) 1 , 
“they are all as bad, ono as another. I spent a week 
in going about making inquiries beforo I engaged 
Tom, and ho had first rate recommendations—and 
yet you see what a torment ho is. He is so obsti¬ 
nate,” and then followed such a list of Tom’s moral 


delinquencies that iho only wonder was that Mrs. 
Taylor was able to keep him for a day. 

If Tom’s glory could have been heard, it would 
probably hare bedn quite as earnest, and perhaps as 
reasonable; in which Mrs, Taylor would have figured 
as the most pcrtinaciousnnd exacting of housekeepers, 
“interfering,” as Tom thought, “with wlmt did not 
concern her, for if he did his work well, he had a right 
to do it in tho way he liked best.” So no doubt a 
silent struggle was going on, oa Tom’s part, os well 
as his mistress’—for human nature is not all on ono 
side—nor perfection to be bought for any stipulated 
sum, let it bo what it will, per month. 

“Where is Mr. Harrington?” sho asked, tho next 
day, when her husband returned to dinner. 

“Ho was engaged to day,” he replied, “aiul I asked 
him for to-morrow.” 

“Oh, how provoking,” sho replied, “I thought you 
meant to bring him to-day.” 

“I did,” ho said. “But if the man would not come, 

I could not make him, you know. But wlmt difference 
does it make?” 

“A great deal,” she answered, evidently much an¬ 
noyed. “I have had tho dinner-table set up stairs to¬ 
day, and wanted to get through with it.” 

“ Well, and I wish you would have it so every day, 

! Fanny,” said her husband. “You know I halo (ho 
I basement, particularly ns you never will let mo bring 
[ a stranger down there.” 

“Now, Charles” sho said, imploringly, “how can 
you ask it? During tho winter I am very willing; 
but in summer with tho flies it is really out of tho 
question.” 

“Then when wo have strangers let them dino down 
there,” persisted her husband. 

“Oh, that will never do,” sho replied, “tho room 
is nice enough for us when we are alone; hut os to 
admitting company there, it’s impossible.” 

“It’s very hard,” ho replied, with somo vexation, 
“that I am not ablo to ask a friend to dinner when I 
wish it.” 

“I ain sure, Charles,” sho said, the tears starting to 
her eyes ns sho spoke, “I never object to your having 
your friends when you wish it. You are very un¬ 
just.” 

“If you don’t object, Fanny, in so many words,” 
lie answered, pettishly, “(hero’s always such a fuss 
made about it that it amounts to Iho samo thing.” 

“Fuss!” sho repeated, much hurt. “I don’t know 
what you mean by fuss. I only want to know icken 
you expect company, and that I nm sure is reasonable 
enough.” 

“But I tell you I don’t always know when myself,” 
ho replied, impatiently. 

“Well, you need not be angry at my asking,” she 
persisted. 

“I atn not angry,” he replied, in a voico that rather 
contradicted his words. 

Tears were now falling fast from his wife’s pretty 
eyes, nnd half sorry, and half augry, he said— 

“Now what is tho matter, Fanny?” 

“You arc very unjust, and very unreasonable,” sho 
replied, weeping. 

! “Very unjust and very unreasonable, Fanny,” he 
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repeated, in his (urn both offended and hurt. “I really 
don’t know what I have dono or said lo merit such 
reproaches ns ihcso." 

“It’s very hard,” sho continued, sobbing, “to bo 
callod fussy nnd unkind, becauFO I try to keep things 
in something like decent order.” < 

“I did not coll you either fussy or unkind,” ho j 
replied— i 

“Something very like it,” sho persisted, “you! 

said-” ! 

“I said,” interrupted ho, “that you made n fuss J 
with having dinner up stairs and all that, when wo J 
have company, and that’s nil I said,” ho continued, J 
decidedly, nnd with sotno temper, “for you do make J 
n fuss. But I nover said you were unkind, for that J 
you never are.” ! 

Fanny, in tlio midst of her tears, saw that her hus- ] 
band was in earnest, and fell that sho had belter not ] 
push tho matter any further, or ho might bo provoked < 
to nssert his will oven more decisively, so, still bent j 
upon having her own way, she dried her eyes and < 
only said— J 

“If Mr. Hnrringlon dines hero to morrow, you had < 
belter ask Mr. Morgan to meet him.” < 

“I will,” ho replied, glad to turn the conversation. ! 
“Come, dinner is on table,” nnd they sal down, both 
rather sorry for tho discussion, and resolved to bo I 
agreeable and good humored for tho rest of tho day. ! 

But when people’s tempers havo been ruffled nnd ! 
ihcir spirits exhausted, it is not very easy always to ! 
recovor their usual tone immediately; and Fanny, \ 
spite of her efforts, could not bo gay, while she still | 
heard tho word “fussy” ringing in her ears; nnd Mr. ! 
Taylor did not forget at onco that ho had been called ' 
“unreasonable nnd unjust.” So after several vain ! 
endeavors at conversation, sho fell into a languid 
silenco, and ho throw himself upon the sofa in hopes 
of a nap until tho evening papers enino in. 

No further allusion was made to Mr. Harrington 
or tho basement room. Fortunately a friend or two 
came in during the evening, nnd it passed off* tole¬ 
rably cheerfully, though Fanny still went to bed with 
a weight at her heart, the exact cause of which sho 
could hardly havo told, while tho long breath she 
drew at Intervals sounded so like n sigh, that her 
husband felt each ns a gcntlo reproach to himself. 

Thus with youth, health, moans sufficient, and not 
a serious care upon earth, our young housekeeper 
often contrived to fcol as sad, and make her husband 
look as gloomy,as if some real misfortune was hang¬ 
ing over them. 

“Tito Hazards aro going to break up housekeep¬ 
ing,” said some female gossip, one day, while dining 
with tho Taylors. 

“Indeed,” said Fanny. “Why is that?” 

“They arc tired out,” replied her friend. 

“1 am not surprised at it,” said Mrs. Taylor— 
“ thcro is no comfort in it.” 

“Not in keeping houso ns Mrs. Hazard does,” re¬ 
plied tho lady. “I never saw a houso in such a con¬ 
dition.” 

"Ah!” exclaimed Fanny, to whose taste this bit of 
gossip was peculiarly suited. “Ilow wos it?” 

“U:i, tho attended lo nothing,” replied her friend. 


“Everybody did just as they pleased. The servants 
cleaned when they liked, or left it alone. Mr. Hazard 
brought in company at all times, and if they had a 
good dinner, so much the better; and if they had not, 
they did not seem to think it a matter of any conse¬ 
quence. I nover saw people who took things so 
easily. If any coniretems happened, which of course 
they would with such housekeeping, she only laughed. 
And I really believe there was not a whole set of any 
thing in tho house that matched.” 

“A charming way of living,” said Mr. Taylor. “1 
wonder Hazard wants to break up.” 

“Well, it was a pleasant, easy sort of house too,” 
continued their guest; “but Mr. Taylor,” sho added, 
smiling, “you can hardly expect vis Indies to take tho 
trouble to be good housekeepers if you admire such 
nn establishment ns Mr. Hazard’s. It is really putting 
a premium upon bad housekeeping, and you would 
not find much comfort in that, I assure you.” 

“I should like to try it at any mte,” ho replied, 
with n mixture of truth nnd playfulness that jarred 
terribly upon his little wife’s feelings. “For I must 
own,” ho continued, “that I am heartily sick of such 
good housekeeping. Indeed,” he added, with nn ex¬ 
pression of earnestness that startled Fanny, “I nin 
seriously thinking of giving up this houso when tho 
lease expires, nnd going to board ourselves.” 

“Oh, Charles!” sho exclaimed, too breathless to 
say more. 

“Why, Fanny,” he replied, “it is more for your 
sake than my own that I would make tho change. 
Your housekeeping is n source of perpetual torment 
to you, I am sure.” 

“There aro occasionally some annoyances,” sho 
said. 

“Occasionally!” ho continued. "Why I am sure 
it has been nothing but one continued string of com¬ 
plaints ever since wo were married. Precious lilt’o 
comfort have we had in housekeeping.” 

Fanny was fairly frightened. She turned pale, but 
tried to laugh ns she said— 

“And so you want me to keep house like Mrs. 
Hazard, nnd not have n whole sot of china, nor a 
J dozen glasses that will mnteh.” 

J “Bather that,” he replied, resolutely, “than slave 
yourself nnd torment mo ns yon do with keeping 
everything so nice. If I must choose between hap¬ 
piness nnd order, I should certainly say happiness. 
Comfort seems out of tho question in either case.” 

“It’s lo bo hoped they are not incompatible,” said 
tho lady, laughing, but seeing that tho conversation 
touched Mrs. Taylor deeply, nnd that her voice fal¬ 
tered, nnd sho could with difficulty keep from tears, 
sho changed tho subject, and gave tho history of some 
wedding, the lengthy details of which would at any 
other time have interested Fanny much. But now 
; sho could scarce listen with even decent attention. 
What her husband had said, had sunk deeply in her 
mind. “That ho had had no comfort since he had 
been married,” words that might well weigh heavily 
on any young wife’s heart, nnd she pondered them in 
silence, nnd wept passionately over them when she 
was alone. 

“I will go to Mrs. Ashland,” sho said to herself; 
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“her housekeeping seems lo go by magic, and 1 will 
ask her how sho manages.’* 

And so eho went the next morning to Mrs. Ashland, 
who was an old friend sho had known from childhood, 
and lo whom, not without tears, sho laid open her 
whole heart and all her troubles. 

“My dear child,” said her friend, smiling kindly, 
“you aro a very young housekeeper, that is all.” 

“Well, dear Mrs. Ashland,” said Fanny, “tell mo 
what I must do. How am I to manage? I want to 
make my husband happy; but at iho same time, I 
should like to have something like order ond comfort 
around me. Do toll me how you do.” 

“In tho first place, Fnnny,” said Mrs. Ashland, “if 
you take my advice, you will never tell your husband 
of any of your potty domestic annoyances. Ho has 
his own business cares and troubles, ani wants to bo 
enlivened with cheerful conversation when ho comes 
homo; and from your own account it seems you pour 
into his weary cars all your litllo complaints, which 
sound like something quite serious to his already 
fagged and jaded spirit, when after all they arc but 
the merest trifles, which it would bo better for your 
own happiness if you dismissed from your own mind. 
But to treasure them up to repeat to your husband is 
really an net of moro than folly.” 

“There is a good deal in that to be sure,” replied 
iho candid Fanny'. “But when I feci so annoyed and 
provoked, ns I am half the time, I cannot help letting 
him see it.” 

“Bur my dear,” persisted her friend, "you must 
not feel so. With youth, health, means, ond though 
Inst not least, a husband that you dearly love, what 
right have you to let trifles prey thus upon your hap* 
pines?." 

“But your housekeeping goes on so quietly,” urged 


Fanny, “that it is very easy for you to say so—but if 
you had such plagues as I have-” 

“And prny what plagues have you,” said Mrs. 
Ashland, smiling, “that I have not? Servants who 
are of iho same flesh and blood that you and I are, 
Fanny—is not that all? You surely cannot expect 
perfection out of human nature for seven or even tea 
dollars a month.** 

“But they aro so ignorant and obstinate,** replied 
Fanny. “If they would only mind I would not caro 
for tho rest.” 

“Perfect obedience is tho most difficult of human 
virtues, Fanny,” returned,Mrs. Ashland. "Don’t 
you think if wo had tho reverse of tho medal wo 
might hear complaints equally bitter, and perhaps 
equally just against mistresses.” 

“Well,” said Fanny, “perhaps so. But your house 
is always in perfect order—yet you take everything 
easily. IIow do you do it?” 

“By not exacting too much,” replied her friend. 
“By keeping a gonerol superintendence, but not in¬ 
terfering too much with my servants. If they do 
their work foitlifully ond well, I let them do it in 
their own way. And above all, Fanny, take tho 
litllo contreteuvs we must all meet with easily. Wo 
have real misfortnnes and serious troubles enough 
to encounter through tbo journey of lifo, without 
creating them for ourselves in discontented tempera 
and unhappy households. Tho first object of good 
housekeeping is comfort , and comfort itnplios quiet 
and ease. But above nil, my dear child, don’t lot 
little things loom into great onos. One must put up 
with much, and pass over much to got through tho 
world happily.” 

Fanny took tho advice; and lias novor regrolted 

it. 
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THE GOL 

A LEGEND OF THE DANU 

On (ho North bank of the Danube, at its nearest 
proximity to the Bohnmrwald Mountains, lio the ruins 
of on old castle, overgrown by moss and lichen. A 
gloomy forest of firs surrounds it, where the winds 
whistlo through with strange and appalling sounds; 
tho boatmen upon the dark, rolling river pass by in 
silence, for tho legend connected with the spot is 
faithfully believed by them. There is u superstition 
also that some misfortune will follow those who look 
upon that castle after nightfall. 

Onco upon a time—goes tho tnle—there lived in 
tho castle a rich baron, who Imil a very beautiful 
wife; she wus slight in figure, with nn ubiimlmco of 
light golden liair, that hung in bright waves to her 
feet; her eyes were so calm and pure in expression, 
that the guilty could never look upon them without 
feeling ubushed; the remarkable paleness of her com¬ 
plexion wus relieved by the deep crimson hue of her 
lips, and tho glossy jet of her longoycduslies; her dress 
was always of white, rose color, or delicate blue. 

Tho baroness, though so lovely, had not been ex¬ 
empted from pain and misfortune. Hunting one day 
with her husband, she was thrown from her horse, 
mid her left arm was so bruised by the fall that ampu¬ 
tation was necessary. Tho baron was sorely dis¬ 
tressed at the accident, and annoyed at his gentle 
Indy's fortitude and endurance. She saw her hus¬ 
band’s sorrow, and forbore from repining at her own 
loss. 

Tho superstitious began to regard her with wonder 
nnd admiration, the more that her beauty did not fade, 
mid that she was never known to utter an unkind 
word. Her inlluencu over the baron was so great 
that ho seemed to have overcome every evil feeling 
and passion of his nature. Before his marriage ho 
had lieen cruel and avaricious, but now no one was 
more generous and noble. Tho gold that ho had 
hoarded up he gave to a skilful workman to make 
for his wife a new arm, which she wore with ease, 
nnd she became known by tho name of “the lady 
with the golden nnn.” 

Stormy winter and sunny summer passed by, un¬ 
touched by grief or eaio for the inmates of the castle, 
when, one day in early spring, as tho baroness was 
listening to the songs of birds, (always so musical in 
their happy pairing time) she experienced a sudden 
dejection of spirits—a presentiment of coining sorrow. 
That night was a stormy one without, and sounds 
were heard, as if the spirits of the mountains were 
revelling in the darkness. Mournful wailings weio 
blended with the roar of disturbed waters, the noise of 
which reached the inner chamber, where watched nn 
noxious group around the couch of the sick baroness. 
The life of tho lovely lady hud deported before the 
birds had again warbled their morning songs; and 
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DEN ARM. 

BE AND THE OLDEN TIME. 

tho baron looked out upon the now calm aspect of 
nature: but tho scene looked desoluto to him, and 
tho clear sky and fresh looking earth wore to him a 
funeral pall. 

Man cannot mourn forever, nnd the loneliness and 
solitude which the baron su lie red had changed him 
to his former nature. Avarice hud again taken pos¬ 
session of his soul, and he was absorbed in (he love 
of gold. He became cruel, hard and cold. Tho pure 
angel of the mansion had tied, and ho was left undis¬ 
turbed in his pursuits. lie once thought him of the 
golden arm that lay ill the old vault, beneath tho name 
of the departed baroness. Tho idea of securing it 
was at first spurned by him, but the desire of posses¬ 
sing it became gradually so strong that ho scrupled 
no longer at tho violation of the grave. In darkness 
and gloom, and with stealthy steps did the changed 
baron seek the tomb of his wife for the unmoul- 
dered arm. Tho worm had destroyed all but it and 
a jeweled ring, that sparkled with uiuliiniiiishcd bril¬ 
liancy. The baron plucctl his treasure, the arm of 
gold, among his stores of wealth. Riches such as 
few possessed were now his. He was u mail of 
power and worldly greatness, but it was tho acquisi¬ 
tion of wealth that lie alone desired; for no eye but 
his own ever rested upon the glittering hoards. 

The midnight following the day that the golden arm 
had been purloined from its resting-place, the baron 
awoke with a perception of a depressing stillness in 
the air. It was a warm night in summer. Not a leaf 
moved, not nn insect fanned its liny wings. A single 
star shone in the dark blue sky through un open win¬ 
dow, and its soft light was reflected from a wide 
mirror opposite—everything was silent and still— 
fearfully so. A form, shadowy and indistinctly de¬ 
fined, leaned motionless against the deep window. 
The baron’s eyes were fixed upon it with horror in 
their extended pupils, lie had not the power of re¬ 
moving his guze, or of changing his attitude until the 
horizon became tinged with a hue of violet light, and 
with the coming day the terrors of tho night weio 
forgotten, or remembered as a dream. 

The second night, at tho same hour, the harou 
awoke, and the same uppeurauco presented itself, 
but more palpably, and he soon recognized tho form 
of his once loved wife; there was a look of severity 
upon her countenance, and a reproach expressed in 
her gentle eyes. 

The bright sunbeams of tho .Homing fell upon tho 
wild nnd idiotic face of the baron. He wundcrcd for 
a few years along the shore of tho Danube, and his 
maimer of death wus unknown. Ilis wealth passed 
into strange hands, all but tho golden arm, which was 
never found. lie sleeps, not in his ancestral vaults, 
but lies no one cun tell where. 
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t Thus, cis evening closes, tho boatmen voyaging tells its own moral. How that wealth, inordinately 
down iho Danube, toll this strange, wild legend, desired, mid improperly used, brings not blessings, 
What minnesinger, in tho olden time, first sang it, but curses, and mayhap involves the soul itself in 
none can tell; but it has survived tho decay of castles, eternal ruin. * * 

the glory of knighthood, and tho full of empires. It 
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THE SPANIARD’S .REVENGE. 

BY JOHN 8. JENKINS. 


About three leagues west of Cordova, in Moorish 
Spain, and on the northern bank of the Gaudalquivcr, 
the main road to Seville is crossed by a small tributary 
stream, which, after plunging over many a tall rock, 
and dashing through many a dark chasm, among the 
frowning clifis and deep ravines of the Sierra Morena, 
finds its way out into thoamoolh plains of Andalusia; 
and then, as if rejoicing, in very gladnoss of heart, at 
its escapo from bo much noiso and bustle, it courses 
its way silently, on across n wide, sandy bed, with 
pebbles of every shapo and huo at tho bottom, glis¬ 
tening and glancing ever so brightly in tho sunlight; 
then further on, it almost loses itself amid the waving 
tussocks of grass that hang droopingly over its bosom; 
and then again, you hear it murmuring softly among 
tho groves of acacia and sycamore. At some two 
hundred yards distance from tho spot where tho brook 
crosses the road, it sweeps around the baso of a low 
hill or undulation, occupying, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
acres, and richly wooded with forest and fruit trees. 
Near tho centre of the elevated ground, and in full 
view of the road, at tho time to which tho story re¬ 
lates, stood the country-house of Don Emanuel D'Al- 
laya, formerly the most worthy corregidor of Cordova, 
but then retired from tho cares of publio life, rich in 
this world’s goods, in vast stores of oil and wine, and 
/locks and herds without number; but blessed was ho, 
moro than all, in one fair daughter, his only child, 
whom, it were sooth to say, ho loved “passing well.” | 
A narrow, sandy carriage-way, skirted with dwarf! 
brambles, led to tho house, which was situated in the ! 
midst of a garden or grovo, surrounded by n low j 
parapet wall of dark brown stone. The gateway was J 
partially overgrown with creepers of various kinds, J 
whose long, delicate sprays wore constantly dancing j 
about whenever thcro was the least breeze to animate 
them; but within, tho grounds presented tho appear- 
anco of moro careful thrift and management. Tho 
walks were tastefully arranged, and bordered with 
.filbert and juniper bushes, with tho arbutus and the 
^rape myrtle. There wore whole ihickets of oranges 
and olives, arbors buried beneath tho most luxuriant 
foliage, and, hero and there, charming flower-beds, 


bright with tho hues of tho cactus, tho rose of Japan, 
the clustering cistua, and red and white camolms. In 
tho rear was a miniature forest of tall beeches and 
limes, with a gloomy cork tree occasionally inter¬ 
spersed among them, and, high above all, roso tho 
tapering spires of the laurel. Beyond this, there 
stretched away, for long, long miles, an unbroken 
traot of country, to the very foot of the distant moun¬ 
tains, which lifted their heads to tho clouds, crowned 
to tho summit with cedar, ilex and pine. 

Tho residence of Don Emanuel was of a mixed 
compound of Spanish and Moorish architecture. The 
main centre building was dark and sombre enough, 

| but there had been a wing added on each side, of a 
more rccont date, and more cheerful and elegant in 
; appearance; and along the entire Trout there ran a 
light collonade, as airy and as graceful as fancy could 
have designed. The coiling of tho portico was orna¬ 
mented with stucoo-work, and curious designs in 
arabesque, and studded with glazed bricks, on which 
were graven tho arms of tho noblo house of D’AUaya. 
Tho broad avenue or walk, in front of tho houso, was 
paved with lessolaled Btone, and as it approached the 
porch it was increased in width, so ns completely to 
encircle n fountain of tho purest white marble, with 
a statue of Ganyraodo in tho contra of the basin, sculp¬ 
tured of the 8amo material, and represented as pouring 
out what appeared to bo an endless libation. 

Upon a, low stool of sandal wood, in ono of the 
balconies jutting out from the castorn wing, well nigh 
toward sunset of a lovely day in tho early summer, 
was seated the Donna Marra Dolores, daughtc/ and 
sole heiress of Don Emanuel D’Allaya; while from 
tho adjoining apartment, occupied by her maidens, 
came tho merry clink of tho castanet, and tho sound 
of happy voices that donoted tho happier hearts for¬ 
getting everything like caro or sorrow in tho excite¬ 
ment of the dauco. She was habited in a rich dress 
of green silk, from tho looms of Grenada, woven 
in damascene, and passepitinted with silver. Thu 
slcovcs were looped back at the elbow with clasp* 
of emerald. The boddicc was closely fitted to the 
shopo of the wearer, and displayed the beauties of 
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her finely developed form to advantage. Her dress 
was quite low in tho neck, though not more so than 
the fashions of the day warranted; but tho voluptuous < 
fullness of her bust and shoulders was. half concealed 
by a broad collar nttcl rtlfTof Flemish lace. Her hair 
was smoothly braided, and secured by narrow bands 
of gold and purplo tissuo interwoven with natural 
flowers. A string of pearls encircled her neck, from 
which was suspended, by a gold chain, a small cross 
of amethyst. 

The Donna Maria was most certainly a beauty, 
albeit her complexion was many shades darker than 
those of our fair Northern ladies. Though her cheek 
was tinged with a hue of brown, it was smooth and 
clear, and tho warm bipod.shone through, it, shaded 
and subdued in color, but bright and healthful. Her 
eyes were dark as night, beaming full of deep and 
earnest passion, and flashing back with interest tho 
rays of the declining sun. Her lips word large, pout¬ 
ing and luscious; and her voice musical and soft. As 
she sat there in a reclining position, with her head 
gently resting on her soft hand, hor form appeared to 
bo more full than was compatible with oleganco, or 
case of movement, but it was, nevertheless, litho and 
aetivo. There were few among the high-born seno- 
ritas of iho proyjnco, who moved with a more queenly 
gait, or swept along more gracefully in the proud step 
of tho fandango. 

At the feet of tho lady were tho harp and giilern, 
with which she had boon amusing herself. Ballad 
after ballad of the olden time had she sang, and then, 
as if tired of recounting ihe chivatric deeds and lofty 
heroism of hor race, sho dwell in sweeter accents 
upon some simple tale of love. But after awhile sho 
had wearied of all, and sank into n musing mood. 
Her thoughts were neither sad nor unpleasant, for 
often would a blush crimson her cheek that was not 
evidence of shame or sorrow. And yet she would 
sigh deeply, and sullerod tho noise and merriment 
near her to pass unchecked and unheeded. It was 
very evident that sho was in love. Still it could not 
bo that sho had given her heart unsought. Oh, no!— 
she would not have shamed hor pride of lineage, her 
Castilian blood, so much as to l»o won unwooed. It 
was scarce n twelvemonth since sho had been riding 
homeward, with n few attendants, from the convent 
of iho Holy Virgin, just without tho walls of tho city, 
when a wounded bird, after fluttering uneasily for 
a few seconds over her head, fell dead upon her 
bosom, its warm blood dyeing hor white stomacher, 
and trickling down over hor velvet riding-dress, and 
the gny trappings of tho Andalusia poney on which 
sho was mounted To catch the poor stricken inno- 
cont in her hands and giro utterance to her sympathy 
was in her womnn’s nature; and it was never known 
how many n bitter malediction sho might have pro¬ 
nounced against tho cruel murderer; for as sho raised 
her tearful eyes thoyinel the gaze of a young cavalier 
who had at that moment sprang from the thicket, and 
stood bowing before her with his broad-leafed som¬ 
brero in his hand, and his glossy raven hair fatting 
in masses over a face delicately shaded by his well 
trimmed beard and curling mustachio. 

Ho was jn the early primo of manhood; ho was 
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neither tall, nor short, but of tho middle height; and 
his frame was firmly and compactly built. His car- 
bine was slung over his shoulder by an embroidered 
bell of chamois leather, and at his side ho wore a 
long, sharp-pointed hnriling*knife, similar in many re¬ 
spects to, but much broader than, tho ordinay Spanish 
couteau de-elmaso. Tho first thought of the Donna 
Maria as sho looked upon him, clad though ho was 
in a hunting tunic of murrey colored cloth of Cuenca, 
tightened at tho waist, and descending to tho tops of 
his Cordova boots, which boro tho stains of long and 
dusty travel, was that ho seemed most comely in 
person; and when he addressed hor in deep, low 
tones, but eloquont and full of feeling, her heart began 
to beat quito anxiously, notwithstanding her efforts to 
appear unconcerned. 

“A thousand pardons, fair senora,” said ho, "if I 
have frightened you!” 

“Ah! Sen or Caballero, it was indeed most cruel 
sport to deprive so innocent a tiling of life.” 

“Nay, sweet lady, not half so cruel as that those 
bright eyes should look so frowningly; or that those 
rosy lips should utter such han»h rebuke." 

The words were Bpokcn half lightly nnd half in 
earnest, and ihough the language was not strango for 
that day, it brought a warm blush into tho lady’s 
countennneo. Tho tone of her reply Was softened, 
and they gradually engaged in conversation until ho 
entreated and obtained permission lo accompany her. 
His horse, which had been led by a servant while ho 
puisucd his search for game on foot, was now brought 
up. Grasping with ono hand tho cantlo of his demi- 
pique, ho vaulted lightly into tho seat*, and was soon 
laughing nnd chatting gaily with tho Donna Maria as 
ho rode at her side. 

Don Alberto Nivada had barely attained to man’s 
estate, and within a fow months past had laid aside 
his students' cap and gown at tho university of He- 
narcs, and entered into the possession of tho largo 
inheritanco which had descended to him from an 
illustrious ancestry. Both his parontsworo dead, and 
ho was then returning from a visit to somo relatives 
nt Seville. Theso facts were soon communicated to 
his companion, and one would have supposed from 
tho case and familiarity with wlilch they afterward 
conversed, that they were old and devoted friends. 
Such they could not weft bo already, but it was not 
long beforo thoy became evon moro than that, for 
they were promised and affianced lovers. Don Al¬ 
berto ofton camo and went, and came again, but to 
find his betrothed more beautiful and winning, nnd 
more rejoiced to wolcomo him. Tho fathor smiled 
most kindly upon his children, ns lie was wont to call 
them, nnd all went on brightly hnd hopefully. 

It may be granted then that it was nono other than 
Don Alberto who caused iho Donna Maria to sigh so 
deeply as wo have said while seated on tho balcony. 
She had been impatiently waiting his arrival ever 
since tho mid day, although she had no earthly reason 
to anticipate his coming until near nighlfull. A slight 
frown was porceptibly gathering on her brow, and 
hor delicate fingers were contracting as if under tho 
influence of some powerful excitement, when all at 
once she sprang to her feet, a glad smilo wreathed 
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Iter fine lip, anil her bosom swelled ns though she had 
that inslant discovered some newer and dearer joy. 

“Ah! it is ho!—Alberto!” she exclaimed, ns the 
cloud of dust which had attracted her attention rolled 
away, and disclosed the form of a mounted cavalier 
ia a silkon jerkin nnd embroidered cloak, with his 
long whito plumo floating in tko breeze, nnd the pre¬ 
cious atones on the hilt of his toledo glowing with 
sunbeams. Ho approached at a rapid rate, and she 
was soon folded in his arms. A servant almost im¬ 
mediately presented himself with some iced orange 
wator in a crystal glass, nnd a silver basket filled 
with choico fruit and biscuit. After tasting the re¬ 
freshments, Alberto seated himself by the side of his 
mistress; and thus thoy spent the evening hours by 
the light of the now moon and the smiling slara, talk¬ 
ing ns lovers always talk when blest ns thoy were 
blest. 

“And so, dear one," said ho, as he roso to take 
leave for tho night, and imprinted a kiss upon the 
cheek yet warm from its resting placo on his bosom. 
“And so, dear one, tho morrow shall bless our nup¬ 
tials?” 

“If tho bishop of Cordova and the good saints so 
will it, Alberto.” 

“And wo shall love each oilier always?” 

“Always! Alberto.” 

“It is a holy and solemn rite that will unilo us, not 
only so for as this world's interest nnd hopes arc con¬ 
cerned, but in heart nnd in spirit now and forever. 
My heart's best nnd truest affection is thine, Marin, 
and it will cling to thee even beyond the grave; for 
that love would, indeed, bo valueless which death 
could terminate.” 

Tho lady sighed, partly at the sad thought of the 
separation to which his words had reference, and 
partly, it may bo feared, from perplexity and doubt 
ns to what sho could do to while away the tedious 
hours when no longer rejoicing in his presence. But 
she said nothing, and so tlflJy parted. 

The morning saw them wedded. It was a bright, 
clear day, and joy and gladness beamed everywhere 
around them. There werq troops of friends to wish 
them good cheer and happiness; tho festive board 
was spread for oil, whether of high or low degree; 
and even the poor market people as they trudged 
along at set of sun with the avails of thoir oil and 
butter, their fruits nnd vegetables, were regaled with 
choico wine nnd figs, and oranges, and melons. Kind 
words won spoken that were not meant in jest, and 
blessings, both deep and heartfelt, were invoked for 
tho young sen ora and her lord. 

Years rolled by. In tho course of lime Don Emanuel 
was gathered to tho resting-place of his fathers; Al¬ 
berto and his brido wore blessed with one sweet 
daughter, nnd almost fancied themselves supremely 
happy. Like other mortals they tuny have been mis- < 
taken in this; but it is none (ho less truo that they j 
woro exceedingly misorablo, when it bccamo noccs- 
Mry for Don Alborto to proceed to Mexico with all j 
speed, or-run tho haaard of losing the greater portion < 
of his patrimony. Without making any Unnecessary j 
delay, ho soon nflor set out for Cadiz, at that timo tho 
principal port of commerce with India and America; > 


while tho senorn, Ms wife, returned to their residcnco 
near Cordova, determined to seclude herself entirely 
from the world during the period of his absence. The 
separation, though it promised to be not long, was a 
severe blow to the Donna Maria. In n few months, 
however, sho received the welcome information that 
the property her husband had gone to secure was all 
safely shipped on board of a vessel about to sail for 
Spain, ami that ho himself had embarked in a sloop 
of war, with the hope of making a much more expe¬ 
ditious passage. Tho hopo was not realized. Weeks 
and months passed away; Don Alberto’s gold nnd 
silver wore deposited in his coffers; and then at length 
the tidings come that the ship in which ho had risked 
what was far more precious than all, his own exist¬ 
ence, had foundered at sen, ns it was supposed, and 
not one of those on board bad escaped. 

Long nnd weary had tho hours been to the Donna 
Maria ever since tho departure of Don Alberto; but 
longer nnd more wearisome were they when lifts ab¬ 
sence was believed to bo perpetual. For many days 
her cheeks were palo with sorrow, and her eyes wero 
red with weeping. Sho missed—oh! how much she 
missed—the bright smiles that never rested on her but 
in gladness, and the dear tones which she was ujed 
to fancy wero so full of tenderness «£d truth. The 
hours of sunlight were very tedious, nnd the nights 
sad and lonely. It had ever been to her a sincere 

“Delight to hear 

Her only child iniupcak half uttered words;” 

nnd often would sho forget her brooding care in wit¬ 
nessing its sportive gambols and listening to its joyous 
prattle. But soon tho thought would force itself upon 
her Hint Iter lot need not bo such a solitary one, for 
the world was just tho same as ever, and full of gaiety 
and pleasure. Sho was still young and beautiful, nye, 
even more beautiful than in tho days of her maiden¬ 
hood. Why then might not she enjoy life as others 
enjoyed it? Why might not sho niinglo in tho crowd? 
Why should she bo forever shut out from the inno¬ 
cent mirth and amusements which had so many charms 
for her in former years. 

Tho Donna Maria was not unfaithful to her hus¬ 
band’s memory. She never thought of him but with 
love. Still it must be confessed there were times when 
she strove to think of something else that would not 
cause her so much unhappiness. Sho began to feel 
that it was necessary she should seek for consolation 
away from the scenes around which the loved; hut 
lost, appeared to linger. And then she determined to 
go into society more frequently, and sec if her heart 
could not become lighter, and her spirits more buoyant 
nnd cheerful. At first sho persisted in wearing her 
dnrk robes of mourning, but it was not long before a 
parti-colored riband appeared in her hair, nnd this 
was followed by an embroidered collar, and the last 
succeeded by one article of fnshion after another, 
until almost within the year she shone out in nil her 
resplendent loveliness, heightened by every charm 
and applianco of the toilet. The incense of flattery 
was very grateful to her. She was caressed and 
courted by all; and her peerless charms wero toasted 
in ninny a cup of wine of Cyprus among the cavaliers 
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of Cordova. Tho fame of her beauty and her wealth 
brought many suitor* to her feet, and when she ac¬ 
companied a noble lady, her cousin, to the court at 
Madrid, all wore in despair. But her star was yet in 
the ascendant, and not one of tho proud and haughty 
inadrilena* of the capital was more eagerly sought 
after than herself. In q few weeks after the young 
Duke D’Oriza offered her his band and heart. She 
had been much gratified with his attentions, and the 
conquest was one well calculated to please her fancy; 
but she hesitated to signify her acceptance. She bad 
doubts; she had misgiving*. Sho once thought that 
those who had been wedded, not oven death could 
sever; and now she hardly dared to think seriously 
upon tho matter, llor confessor, (ho pious fathor 
Bartholomew, who was a distant kinsman of Don 
Alberto’s, had attended her on tho journey; and to 
him sho determined to apply for counsel, half per¬ 
suading herself at the time that sho would follow his 
^advice without hesitation or reluofanoe. 

“Fathor!” said she, in a low and trembling voice, 
whilo her fingers wore nervously pressed upon tho 

gill bars of tho confessional-. “ Father! doth our 

Holy church over sanction with its blessing a Becond 

nuptials?” 

"Good and Jprncd men, daughter, doubt it muoh. 
And yet I cannot say such things do not happen, and 
that with tho approval of our prolate*. Wo may hope 
that Heaven’s curse docs not attend them.” 

A slight shud'lor convulsed the limbs of tho lady, 
mid she found it impossible to suppress llio earnest 
sigh that escaped hor. 

“But why dost thou ask this quostion?” added tho 
priest. “Hast thou ceased to remember thy former 
husband, and would’si thou wed another?” 

“Ob! no; I have not failed to think of him—nor 
shall I do so—but, fathor—but is it not wrong to deny 
myself tho pleasures and the felioity that may bo in 
store for mo?—is it not n sin to shut mvsolf out from 
tho world which, thoy tell mo, I am fitted to adorn?” 

“Flattery may well turn.thy heart, daughter. But 
there aro many innocent amusements of which thou 
enn’st partake, and yet remain unwedded.” 

“And thon the world inay calumniate—may speak 
lightly of mo.” 

“ True,daughter; true it may. Still would I entreat 
thee to bo faithful to Alborto’s love. Ho was a man 
of captivating person, and of nobio prcscnco.” 

“Yes, fathor, was he—and kind and genorous!” 

“Why then would’st thou forget him?” 

“No; not forget him—not forget, fathor.” 

“But there is still hope of his return; and—but I 
would not deluda thee with vain fancies. Wore Don 
Alberto living, wo should havo had tidings from him 
many months ago.” 

“Indeed wo would, father!” 

“Yet, daughter, thy timo may bo well spent in 
earing for tho temporal and spiritual welfare of thy 
young daughter, tho gcntlo Irebolln.” 

“Have I not dono this, fathor? Surely I have 
placed hor with tho holy sisterhood to whom thou 
did’st direct mo.” 

“I complain not that thou hast neglected thy duty 
in this. But I would not havo thee wed again!” 


Perhaps there was too much of earnestness in tho 
; friar’s tone, for the Donna Maria answered hastily— 

“And could’st thou bo jealous, father?” 

“Daughter!” said be, gravely; “thou speakest but 
idly; I would forget tho passions and the frailties of 
humanity. I cannot think that Alberto, who is now, 
1 trust, in Heaven, would approve thy course.” 

“ Truly, father, do I hope to moet him there. Oh! 
be sure it will rejoico mo muoh!” 

“Aty daughter—but whoso bride wilt thou bo in 
that hour?—to what vows wilt thou cling?—those 
thou hast once uttered, or those thou maycsl here¬ 
after tako? Say, my daughter?” 

“Fathor, thou mightest well havo said thou had ’st 
nono of the hopes and feelings that fill tho world with 
gladnese. Thou art cold and heartless—thou would ’st 
deny me happiness, life, and everything!” 

“No, lady, no! Thou hast a treasure I would bid 
thee guard with constant care, for it is holy and above 
oil price—a husband’s memory! Bo true to thine 
own heart—be true to him—and it will cheer and 
solace, and comfort thee through nil; aye, it will bo 
a sweet and worthy joy to crown thy life with bles¬ 
sedness and peace!” 

Tho priest was silent for a moment, but os the lady 
answered nothing, ho added— 

“ Think of this thing seriously, my daughter. Thou 
must decide for thyself; I can say no more.” 

Tho fervent language to which sho had listened 
was not altogether disregarded by tho Donna Alaria; 
but the current of her thoughts was speedily changed 
in tho bustle and animation of tho court; and when 
tho duko again repeated his vows and protestations, 
and earnestly besought hor not to reject his suit, sho 
did not say him nay. 

Tho shades of night wore falling fast over tho city 
of Madrid on tho day succeeding that of tho marriage 
of tho duko and tho Donna Maria; when a cavalier, 
who-o features were almost concealed in tho folds of 
tho dark cloak slashed with gold laco, which ho drew 
closely around him, hurried rapidly across tho open 
plaza in front of tho royal residence. Ho had barely 
passed tho centre of tho square, when his Blops were 
arrested by a startled voice muttering near him— 

“That step and gaitl-T-how much resembling his!” 
Tho cavalier turned on his hcol, and discovered tho 
form of a priest shrouded in hood and cassock Then 
hastily putting his hand to his pouch, ho drew forth a 
few maravedis, and offering thorn to tho friar, said— 

“Hero ore alms, father!—hut stay me not; I am in 
hasto, and havo no neod of benison, except it be to 
speed mo on my way.” 

“Don Alberto!—now may all tho saints defend 
mo!” 

“Ah! is ilthou, my good Bartholomew?” exclaimed 
the cavalier, joyfully extending his hand. “What 
nows of tho Donna Maria?—and why art thou here?” 

Tho answer of tho priost to his rapid inquiries dis¬ 
closed muoh that Don Alberto seemed most anxious 
to know, but much ho would havo died rathor tlwn to 
havo heard. His own mysterious absence was soon 
explained. Tho vessel in which ho had sailed was 
wreckod, but ho and a number of his companions 
had been rescued by an English merchantman on its 
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way to the East Indies. Without being able to com* 
inunicato ilio lca9t intelligence to his friends at home, 
he found himself thus unexpectedly borne awqy on n 
distant voyage. At Batavia ho took shipping for Cal¬ 
lao, from whence ho travelled by laud over ihe rough 
mountains and sandy deserts of Peru, and the grassy 
plains of thu Brazils to Demcrara, where ho was so 
fortunate ns to find a vessel bound direct to Tcrrol. 
ilo had arrived there in safely, and was now hasten¬ 
ing homeward to relieve the fears and anxiety of his 
wife, which had caused him many hours of pain and 
wretchedness; merely pausing at Madrid to deliver 
some important papers entrusted to him for the prime 
minister. But when the terrible truth was forced upon 
him that her he loved so well was now another’s bride, 
it was frightful to behold his agony. His proud heart 
struggled as if it would burst from his bosom, and the 
fierce workings of his countenance were perceptible 
in the sunlight of evening. lie had been educated 
in good and virtuous precepts; he was honorable, 
generous, and high*sou1ed—loving, trusting, and con¬ 
fiding—but he was also fierce and passionate when ho 
fell that wrong had been done him; and his clenched 
hand was swayed to and fro like lightning ns he called 
on Heaven to curse this unhallowed bridal. 

“Nay, Alborto!” interrupted the priest. “She is 
the mother of thy child—curso her not.” 

“Father! Icavo me,” said ho, bitterly. “At’lho 
early dawn I may bo found on the Cnllo Alcala. 
Seek mo there, for I would speak with thee again.” 

The priest murmured liisbtessingaiid they separated. 

It was past midnight; and (ho silver lamp hanging 
suspended from the ceiling shed its mellow light 
through the bed-chamber of the Donna Maria, ming¬ 
ling its rich pci fumes with the fragrance of tho 
choicest flowers from tho Piado and tho Delioios. 
Tho crimson damask hangings of the room, with 
their gold fringe and tassels, moved slightly in the 
breezo. The bed curtains were of the brightest 
orange, and draped away on either Imnd from the 
oeatre, where they bung attached to tho bills of two 
doves carved in porphyry, and joined together with 
bands of myrtle. Tho tester was of blue satin, fluted 
and trimmed with a deep border of Inco. All was 
still in the apartment, save tho measured breathing of 
two Bleepers—that of one soft and gentle as an angel’s 
whisper, while the other was deep and heavy like 
that of strong nnd nctivo manhood. The interior of 
the couch was thrown into tho shade, nnd tho form 
of a lovely woman was alone visible. Nothing could 
bo inoro faultless than tho symmetry of her limbs, 
whoso exquisite porportions were revealed in the 
movements of nn unquiet slumber. Tho round white 
arm thrown carelessly over the counterpane; tho 
ripe lips, the blooming checks, and thu dark ringlets 
escaping from her head dress, formed a picture beau¬ 
tiful to IcJok upon. 

Thus slept tho Donna Marin, dreaming of high 
thoughts and a high destiny; but littlo thinking that 
the eyes of one who had only foo much right to sur¬ 
vey those charms, were fastened upon her. The 
&ofl India matting on which Don Alberto placed 
his foot, as he thrust tho tapestry aside and stepped 
into the chamber, gave back no sound. Slowly and.1 


I noiselessly ho advanced to tho bed, nnd as his eye 
rested on the wife froln whom he had parted in such 
deep sorrow, a faint but sickly smilo lighted up his. 
countenance. For nn instant he gazed sadly and 
earnestly iipon her, nnd then muttered— 

“tfo fair!—so beautiful!—and yet so false! But I 
will print one more kiss upon this smooth brow, 
whero his, perhaps, have never lingered.” 

Ho leaned over her silently nnd pressed Ins lips 
upon her forehead; nnd then gentler feelings sto'.o 
over him, nnd a tear glistened in his eye. He might 
have relented in alb for he was sorely moved; but 
os ho raised his head her lips were opened in her 
dreams. Breathlessly he again bent forward to hear 
her speak, and ns the whispered tones reached his 
ear ho started ns if a sudden pain convulsed him. 
Tho words were scarcely audible—they spoke of 
love; but tho name of Alberto was not coupled with 
them. The intruder groaned in bitterness of heart; 
and his eye-balls shone like twin meteors. IIis hand 
E was instantly carried beneath his cloak, nnd a few 
steps brought him to the further side of the couch. 
The curtains were parted quickly, nnd a bright lino 
of light seemed to cleave the air. This was followed 
by flu; sharp cutting sound of a sword-thrust, and 
a low, half-stifled moan. The victim struggled not 
much, for Don Alberto hold him Motionless, as if 
endowed with n giant’s strenglh. Onco tho Indy rose 
half way from her pillow, as though in affright, but she 
sank back again quietly ns if naught had happened. 

When the morning broke, the Donna Maria sprang 
up lightly from her couch to inhalo tho fresh and 
balmy gale; but, ns she did so, the glare of blood 
caught the eye, and her shrieks resounded wildly 
ihrough tho corridor. Horror-stricken was she at tho 
dreadful disclosure, and for weeks sho raved madly 
of Alberto and tho duke. None knew whoso hand 
had dealt the blow. Tho family of the duko made 
every exertion to discover the assassin; suspicion fell 
on a servant whom ho had lately punished severely, 
and dismissed from his service; nnd tho suspicion 
became certainly fthen it was known that he had 
suddenly disappeared. Efforts were mode to ferret 
out his retreat, but without avail. Shortly after the 
Donna Maria was restored to health nnd conscious¬ 
ness, however, a billet was found one day upon her 
dressing-table, which simply contained these words: 

“ The vengeance has been mine!—lei repentance be 
thy tasi! u 

The characters were too well known for her to be 
mistaken, nnd yet sho was not much surprised. She 
was sure tho billet canto through Father Bartholo¬ 
mew, though sho never questioned him. Tho truth 
had flashed upon her long before, but sho spnko not 
of it. And this last secret also remained unrovenlcd. 
No ono knew she had received the billet, and no one 
ever saw or heard its contents. Bowed down with 
anguish, nnd completely subdued in spirit, sho deter¬ 
mined to luko tho veil; and ere tho year had expired 
sho sought a refuge from her sorrows in tho convent, 
where she died. The daughter grew up in matchless 
graco and loveliness, and was mated happily and well; 
while tho father perished, solitary and alone, a hermit 
on a fur-off shore. 
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REVERSES IN REAL LIFE. 

BY nARDlK P. CltAMFLIN. 


Happy Nest Is tho quaint term with which sister 
Lucia honors our humble dwelling. *Tis truly a 
"happy nest” at present, though its inmates have 
"drank of sorrow’s bitter cup ” 

The members of our family aro five. A mild, I 
loving mother, who moves silently about, with a ! 
peaceful smile resting upon her dcath-liko counte¬ 
nance; good health is a stranger to her nttemrated 
frame, yet she is cheerful, and encourages tis all by 
her beautiful piety and firm reliance upon Iho good¬ 
ness of our Heavenly Father. 

Her eldest is a pale, quiet one, who is bereft of 
reason. 

Viola is a swcot, energetic sister, who by her oxer* 
tioos comfortably supports the family, and bears the 
college expenses of a wild, harum-scarum boy, who 
has no particular qualifications to distinguish him 
from ordinary bipeds. 

Lastly, and least of iho birds in this nest, is our 
lovely little Lucia, who flutters gaily along life's 
pathway with a dimplo in each rosy check, nnd a 
Fparklo in her eyes, which brighten at sound of mirth 
and ovorflow in sympathy with another’s woe. 

Viola is a factory girl. She has received a liberal 
education, but finding that sho could earn more by 
labor in the factory than teaching, sho cheerfully 
passes twelve hours each day in a dingy, noisy apart¬ 
ment, in attending her loom. I have petitioned ear¬ 
nestly to be permitted to leave the university, and 
bear a portion at least of Iho duties which her gener¬ 
ous Belf-sacrificing naluro has imposed upon her, but 
she steadfastly refuses my prayer, nnd with n cheerful 
smile says that it is a source of delight to her to be 
enabled to be of use to those sho loves so dearly. 

Sweet sister! God will roward your unselfish ex¬ 
cellence! 

I long for the time to come when I can substantially 
repay your more than sisterly kindness, A heart over¬ 
flowing with gratitude is now devoted to contribute 
to your happiness. 

Wo were once the children of prosperity. Our 
father possessed much more than o competence, and 
was ablo to lavish the luxuries* of life upon his family. 
By a series of misfortunes (which it is unnecessary 
to detail) ho lost all, with the exception of our present 
home; ho was so aflliclc<ft>y care and anxiety for his 
losses, that ho was seized with a brain fever, which 
terminated fatally. Sorrowfully wo folio wed our good, 
beloved parent to iho grave— 

“ To pay tho last A<1 duties, amt to hear 

Upon tho silent dwelling’* narrow lid 

Tho first earth thrown.” 

These trials pressed severely upon our delicate mother, 
who fell into a decline, nnd for months Viola watched 
by her sick bed with anxious solicitude. 


Six years have passed since that trying time. Her 
health is improved. Sho saves her strength during 
the day that sho may be able to welcome homo tho 
dear laborer nt night. 

Lucia is a tidy young housekeeper; she has always 
a delicious supper of bread and milk, of which wo 
partako. Our mother asks such beautiful blessings, 
it seems as if n Heavenly spirit presided at our happy 
evening meal. 

Poor darkened Mary bows her head nt Iho family 
nllnr in niuto imital ion of tho rest. Sho is but twenty- 
oight, yet her head is silvered as with tho frosts of 
eighty winters. It is now ten years Bince a mournful 
tragedy was enacted, which ended in the overthrow 
of her reason. 

At eighteen Mary was exceedingly beautiful, and 
a reigning bcllo. Among her admirers was one to 
whom naturo nnd fortune had been very bountiful. 
Everett Earlo passionately loved Mary, and sho wns 
not indifferent toward him. He was of grave, retiring 
manners, nnd n casual observer would scarce have 
suspected that under a fcfllin demeanor there flowed A 
current of strong, impetuous feeling: yet most unhap¬ 
pily for that nobly gifted youth it was so! Mary, nt 
times, half avowed tho deep esteem which sho felt 
for him; then again sho would turn from his delight¬ 
ful conversation, and listen to tho empty prattle of 
numerous frivolous butterflies, by which she was 
usually surrounded. 

Young Earlo became weary of this tantalizing 
game, and resolved to have an understanding. He 
| requested n private interview, which was granted. 

; Mary received him with a gay, saucy smile, and to 
’ his earnest protestations made light, unfeeling replies, 
i and assured him that his pointed attentions were very 
1 tiresome; an uncontrollable smile of affection played 

> about her mouth as she said these words. Tho nti- 
i happy mnn saw none of these favorable “signs;” on 

> expression of deepest gloom shaded his countenance; 
a bitter look of disappointment shot from his fine hazel 
eyes. Ho listened without reply for some moments to 
her trifling conversation, which sho continuedj poor 
blind ono, unconscious of tho deep agony she was in¬ 
flicting. Suddenly ho arose, snatched her hand, and 1 
pressed a burning kiss upon it; then hurried precipi¬ 
tately from her presence. Sho caught a glimpse of 
his convulsed features; a remorseful conviction of tho 
culpability of her trifling rushed over her. Sho sprang 

1 (o the door in on ecstacy of grief and repentance, with 
the intention of recalling him. Too late, ho wns gone, 
with a heavy heart sho returned to her sent and wept 
bitterly a long while. Being of on impulsive nature, 
sho comforted herself with the reflection that tho mor¬ 
row would sco him ns devoted na ever by her sido, 
when she would make reparaliou, 
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She was aroused from her reverie by tho rustling of 
the rose-bushes against the window. She heard tho 
voice of her lover, utter in despairing tones, his last 
words, “farewell, Mo^y, my first, my only love.. I 
have placed my hopes of future happiness upon thee, 
my heart’s best treasure; they arc blasted, nothing but 
tho grove for mo.’* Tho poor stricken girl darted to 
tho window. It was a moonlight evo; sho saw hor 
lover standing very near tho window. Slowly he 
raised bis right hand, which graspej a murderous 
pistol. Ho pressed it against his temple. In vain 
she strove to speak; with weak, trembling hands sho 
clung motionless to tho window seat, and in deadly 
terror watched his motions. A flash, a report, tho 
fine features of thqt unhappy youth were convulsed 
by tho strivings of tho spirit in breaking its earthly 
bonds. 

With flying feet Mary darted to tho garden, in ad¬ 
vance of our parents and a crowd of domestics, who 
were alarmed by the report, and hor wild scream of 
agony. Sho reached tho spot; life was extinct. Ho 
lay extended in nil tho perfection of manly beauty. 
A shower of rose-leaves were silently spreading them¬ 
selves around him liko a beautiful winding Bhcct. 
With a fearful cry sho threw Jiersclf beside him. His 
pale face was upturned; a ghastly wound stared with 
dreadful distinctness upon tho horrified spectators. 
Mary kissed his blood-stained lips; twined herfmgera 
in his ringlets till they wero dabbled with gore. Iler 
tear-drops gliltorcd liko brilliants among his hair. In 
words of tenderest import sho besought him to Iive¬ 
to livo but for hor sake. Sho shrioked, sho raved, 
ehp denounced herself as on unpardonable murderess. 
Sho was with difficulty torn from tho inanimate form 
80 insensible to her endearing caresses. 

It was necessary to hold her by forco for hours to 
restrain hor from self-destruction. Tired nature at 
length gave way, and she sank into o deep, dreamless 
slumber, from which sho awoke in perfect conscious- 
now. In n concise manner sho related her interviow 
with young Earle tho preceding evening, and dwelt 
at longth upon the awful consequences of her Binful 
trifling; then hor eyos flashed wildly. She toro the 
light cop from hor head, lior rich hair full in long, 
heavy masses around hor person; but, oh! it was the 
driven snow! Intense agony had changed its hue 
from raven to 

“"White in a single night.” 

With maniacal strength she twiBtcd largo tresses of 
her hair and cast them furiously away. She called 
for water, and when tho glass was hold to her foaming 
lips, she bit pieces from llio side. Alas! I cannot 
dwolt upon tho heart-rending scene. No moro peace 
—no moro rest for her anguished spirit: Tho young 
man died through her means; she has fully expiated 


“light of reason has never illumlnod her durkened 
soul.” 

She is perfectly harmless now; and in summer daily 
Weaves chaplets of flovyers, with which she crowns 
tho lonely grave of tho suicide. She impatiently re¬ 
jects white roses, for it was their leaves which bathed 
! in perfumo tho dead form of young Earle. At the re- 
1 port of firc-nrms a shiver convulses her slight frame; 
!an expression of nnguish distorts her features. Sho 
! will close hor eyes for somo moments, and thou with 
1 n sad, vacant smile caress and softly murmur to her 
| beloved blossoms. Hor severe retribution is an iin- 
| pressivo warning to all who heartlessly, or through 
| thoughtlessness trifle with tho feelings of another. 

| Viola has had on opportunity of changing hor eon- 
! dilion. Mr. L——, a handsome and accomplished 
| young gentleman of wealth and high respectability, 

I whoso admiration of tho faithful disinterestedness of 
Viola, led him to renow an acquaintance which had 
commenced in her palmier days. His excellent prin- 
| ciplcs and winning manners could not fail to please; 
| yet it was in vain that ho urged his suit. “He would 
supply her place to tho family,” he said; “he had 

I wealth, it should bo at her command.” Viola was 
too proud-spirited to accept theso genorous proposals. 
In friendly terms, though with gentlo firmness, she 
i declined his offers, and studiously concealed her sen¬ 
timents. Mr. L-forchoro to press bis suit when ho 

[ saw it gave her pain; and with a melancholy brow 
\ took his leave, altributiug her rejection to indifference, 

11 fear ho was in the wrong. I dared not scrutinize 
[ too deeply tho feelings sho so carefully veiled; but for 
j months she was so wan and pale that wo feared si to 
had sealed hor own unhappiness. She was outwardly 
cheerful, and unrcpiningly continued hor doily toil. 
[ Now, thank God, sho is herself again. Tho bloom 
j of health and contentment has returned to her cheek; 
| and tho smile comes readily to her lip at tho joyous 
* sallios of our buoyant Lucia. 

> Viola lost a husband in Mr. L- , but gained a 

i firm friend. Ho married a short limo sinco. Sim 
i often meets his proud young bride, and is able to 
! return her patronizing nods with a screno smile. 

! Viola found a blessed comforter in our mother, who 
; mourned over tho drooping form of her dnrling, and 
! prayed her not to sacrifice hor earthly happiness for 
1 any falso considerations of duty. 

| A few words of our pet Lucia, and then wo will 
| withdraw from public viow. Thero is a sparkling 
; joyousness about our youngest which takes our heart* 

| pcrforco. Her sweet, ringing voice is always heard 
warbling some simple song, oa with airy stops sho 
; pursues her domostio avocations. May God cfircct 
| our beautiful, and keep her in (ho correct path through 
[this, her earthly pilgrimage. 


her unpremeditated crimo, for sinco that morning the 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• Who thundering comes on blackest steed.”—B yhox. 

We left our hero, completely surrounded by the 
enemy, without hope of succor. Before him wns 
the van of tlio British army, behind him the captured 
troopers who lind broken their parole and were thun¬ 
dering down to sabre him 

But his quick and fertilo mind raw that one chnneo 
of escape yet remained. This wns to plunge into the 
wood and endeavor to baffle pursuit in its labyrinthine 
recesses. Accordingly ho struck his spurs into his 
steed, turned sharp to tlio right, and dashed down an 
old, and nearly overgrown bridle path, stooping his 
head ns ho flow along to avoid the branches. With 
n loud hurrah the British troopers entered the forest 
to cut him off, and were heard approaching in front, 
crashing through the underbrush. 

Suddenly a ball whistled by his head, and glancing 
ip the direction whence it came, he perceived n yager 
coolly wiping out his rifle, preparatory to reloading. 
The German stood right across our hero’s way. Mea¬ 
suring the distance between the man and himself, 
Stanhope saw that his enemy would havo limo to 
reload and fire, before ho could reach him, unless ho 
quickened his pace. Driving his rowels deep into 
the flanks of his charger, therefore, he sped on like 
an arrow. The yager saw him coming, like the 
wild huntsman of his native Germany, and finding 
ho would be cut down beforo he could finish re¬ 
loading, dropped his rifle with a cry of terror, and 
plunged into the neighboring swamp. 

Relieved of this danger, Stanhope breathed more 
freely; for he knew his horse to be so superior to the 
slight ponies of the British dragoons, that ho Imd few 
fears of their intercepting him. In this confidence, 
however, ho erred. lie had gallopped but a few 
paces, when ho saw a trooper lying across tlio road 
ns if a corpse; but recollecting that the man might 
l>o only pretending death, and might, ns soon ns ho 
passed, kill him with a pistol shot, he drew tip, and 
placing his sabre point at tlio back of the English¬ 
man’s neck, pricked it slightly. The man wns, bow* 
cver, dead. This delay had nearly proved fatal 
to Stanhope; for, at this instant, ho heard shout on 
shout, and immediately a dozen of the fifteen troopers 
broke through the underbrush into n litllo open space 
ahead. They were so near that our hero’s only hope 
lay in abandoning the bridle path and plungingdirectly 


[ into the thicket, even at tho hazard of finding it impes- 
| sable. There waa not a minute to be lost, howovor, 
[ ami accordingly he dashed into tlio forest dcptlis. 

[ “Now, my good steed,” he said, “stand by me, and 
' we may balllo them yet!” 

1 On ho plunged through brake and brier, now nearly 
, knocked from his seat by tho branches, now almost 
i checked in his career by tho apparently impenetrable 
. brush. Nor were these his only dangers. Unnblo to 
■ follow him along his perilous path, for the slight frame 
of their horses forbade this, tho troopers, every ono of 
whom wns within pistol-shot, discharged the contents 
of their holsters us ho passed. Lying tint on bis 
charger’s neck, as well to, avoid tho branches as to 
escape the shot, our hero glanced along, the balls 
shipping the foliage from the trees nround.liiin, like 
summer hail. At length he gained tho high road, and 
saw before lam his comrades of the legion, coming 
down at full swing lo rescue him if not too late. A 
cheer, Hint mado tho woods ring far and near wel¬ 
comed him, and Leo himself, grasping tlio baud of 
Stanhope, oxclnirned—• 

“ Never wns I so glad lo see any ono in my life. I 
thought you lost to a certainty, liko my little bugler— 
poor hoy!” 

As the leader thus spoke, a stern frown gathered oa 
his brow, and ho ordered tho captain of tho British 
dragoons, who had been mado a prisoner to bo 
brought from the rear. Tho ofliccr was led up, when 
Lee, calling on our hero to substantiate tho testimony 
which had been already given, that tho boy had been 
sabred while crying for quarter, thus spoke— 

“Captain Miller, it is necessary that your friends 
should bo taught that tho Americans will no longer 
submit to such butchery. Tho laws of war should 
lie respected. Prepare, sir, to die! Hero is a pencil 
with which you may write any messago you pleaso 
to your friends. I am now about to retrace my steps 
to tho main body, leaving Captain Armstrong behind 
hero to watch tho rear. When wo descend this hill 
mid get down into tho valley, we shall find a blasted 
tree—von may see it from this spot—which shall bo 
your gallows.” 

lie spoke hnrsltly, and in soino excitement, a ihing 
unusual to him; hut the pale face of tho murdered boy 
was before him. In vain Captain Miller strove to 
excuse himself, by saying that he hud tried to savo 
tho lad’s life, but that his troopers were intoxicated 
and could not bo controlled; tlio sight of tlio dying 
child, whom they soon overtook, drovo all pity from 
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fho heart of Lee, and the British officer was ordered 
to instant execution. 

"‘In part, sir,” said Leo, “you expiate tho atrocities 
of your countrymen. Wo will sco whether,hereafter, 
such scones of butchery as that at tho Waxhaws will 
be enacted again,” 

Fortunately, however, for Captain Miller, at this in¬ 
stant pistol-shots wero heard from Ce.pt. .Armstrong, 
announcing that the British were upon him, and itnmo- 
diatoly after ho was 6ccn coming at a brisk pneo over 
the brow of tho hill. Of course the preparations for 
tho execution wore stopped; tho captain was mounted 
and hurried off, under guard, to tho main detachment 
of Colonel Williams in front; while tho legionaries 
sprang into tho saddlo, and prepared to meet tho ad¬ 
vancing foe. Thus was (ho prisoner saved from his 
untimely death; but his peril was a warning to tho 
enemy; and from that timo tho lows of war wero 
ovor respected by tho British, and their butcheries of 
tho Americans less frequent. 

Leo drew off his legion in safety, and a few days 
afterward, having in tho meantime baflied every at¬ 
tempt of Cornwallis to overtake him, joined Greene 
in Virginia, being the last man to cross tho Dan in 
that ever mcmornblo retreat. Our hero fought by his 
side, and only yielded to his superior’s decisive com¬ 
mand, in preceding Leo to tho boat in which they 
were ferried over. They had scarcely touched tho 
Virginia bank, when tho masses of Cornwallis were 
seen crowding to iho shoro they had just left; but a 
deep and impassable river rolled between tho pursuer 
and pursued, and saved the Americans! 


CHAPTER V, 

“Oh! roomin' life, oh! mornin’luved 

— Motherwell. 

Little did Alice know of tho dnngcrs her lover had 
escaped, or she would not have spent n happy hour 
through tho wholo long month of that retreat. But of 
a naturally sanguine disposition, sho flattered her heart 
that, as Stanhopo had escaped hitherto, ho would con¬ 
tinue invulnerable to tho end. There were times, 
howover, when her spirits deserted her, and she wept 
in anxiety over tho fnto of her lover. These occa¬ 
sional periods of dospondcncy increased in frequency 
as time passed, and sho received no message from 
Stanhope. lie had promised to send her news of 
himself, by the first discharged inilitia man returning 
to her neighborhood; and whenever sho saw such a 
one, her heart began to beat, expecting intelligence. 
Blit months elapsed, and not a lino from her lover! 
Once sho heard, from n fugitive from Guilford, of his 
deeds on that bloody day; but no message came, os 
promised, from himself. Had ho forgotten her? 

The spring passed ond the summer was over. The 
American army had returned to tho Carolines, had 
fought tho batllo of Hobkirk Hill, had besieged Ninety 
Six, and was advancing on Eutaw. Yet not n word 
from Slrnhopo! Tin's, at last, began to produco 
doubts, in Alice’s mind, of her lover’s fidelity. Tho 
wholo upper country had now been redeemed from 
the enemy, nml a messenger could have gono in per¬ 
fect safety from tho camp to Mr. Arden’s. Alico 


knew that her lover lived, and was unhurt, and this 
prolonged silence finally forced her to bclfovc in his 
infidelity. Nor was it long beforo she heard that 
which convinced her of it. 

Alico’s mother had never entirely recovered from 
tho shock, which her deliento frame had received, 
on tho night of the attack. Accustomed not only to 
wealth, but to opulence, sho had keenly felt their 
reduced circumstances, ond this, preying on n sen¬ 
sitive mind, had nlready impaired her health, when 
tho assault on their dwelling gnvo it a blow from 
which it never recovered. Sho rallied, indeed, for 
awhilo in tho spring, but ns summer advanced, her 
system begnn to break up. Alico saw this with 
secret grief, for sho strove to conceal nil fears in tho 
prcscnco of her father. Her time was now devoted 
entirely to the caro of tho invalid. This, perhaps, 
was a blessing for her,sinco it distracted her thoughts 
in a measure from Stanhope. 

One day, toward tho close of summer, ns Alice was 
silting at the window, whilo tho invalid enjoyed her 
afternoon nap, she saw a wounded soldier ndvancing 
on foot along tho road. Tho garments of tho man 
wero ragged with ago and soiled with travel. Ho 
carried a nearly empty knapsack on his back, and 
a musket across bis shoulder; ond at every step ho 
limped, as if walking was painful to him. Approach¬ 
ing tho easement ho stopped, and, inking off his cap, 
requested a night’s lodging. He had been wounded at 
Ilobkirk’s Ilill, and after liaving partially recovered, 
had been discharged. IIo was now on his way home. 

Tho color roso to Alico’s face, in spite of her efforts 
to keep it down, when, after listening to tho soldier’s 
general nows, sho asked if ho know Lieutenant Stan¬ 
hope. 

"Yes, Miss,” ho replied, “and ft braver officer 
never lived. I suppose ho is a cousin, or some con¬ 
nexion of yours; and you may well bo proud of him. 
A lucky fellow ho is too, for they sav he is going to 
marry one of the prettiest and wealthiest ladies on Iho 
Santee.” 

At these words Alice turned ashy white, and felt 
her limbs sinking under her. She had risen to con¬ 
verse with the soldier out of the window, but now 
sank to her seat and hastily clasped the sill for 
support. With that prido and prcscnco of mind, 
however, which characterize her sex in such trying 
moments, she turned her head aside ns if to look to¬ 
ward tho invalid, and when she again faced tho 
visitor, every trace of emotion had left her counte¬ 
nance, except that it was unnaturally pale, and around 
the mouth were perceptiblo those lines of suffering 
which always mark extreme, yet subdued mental 
nnguish. 

“I l>cg your pardon,” sho said, with innocent de¬ 
ception; “but ttiy mother is sick. I see, however, 
she is still sleeping. Will you walk to tho door—I 
! will see you in tho other room.” 

I By this stratagem sho gained time to compose her 
! feelings still further; and when sho again met tho 
t soldier he little divined how much she suffered. 

| “This marriage,” she said, “I think it was of that 
| wo were talking—do you know Iho name of the lady 
'whom Lieutenant Stanhopo is towed?” 
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“I do not, Miss, for though 1 heard, I havo for¬ 
gotten it. She is of one of the old families. Ho met 
her, il seems, on his expedition with Marion against 
the forts; and she fell in love with him at once. They 
do say the courting has been principally on her aide.” 

“But uie you sure that this is to be n marriage?” 
she asked, with a forced smile; “perhaps it is only 
ono of those fuho rumors which continually nriso on ! 
such subjects.” 

“ Vour cousin would bo sorry, I fancy,” said the | 
soldier, archly, “to have this match otherwise than | 
true; for a beauty ami heiress do not full to the lot of 
every one. lie is assiduous in his attentions, and it 
is said has actually made a convert of her to repub¬ 
licanism, for the family has leaned to the royal side 
hitherto. General Greene himself, I was told, takes an 
interest in the match, believing it will indirectly aid 
the good cause.” 

Alice heard no more. To have remained, would 
havo betrayed her secret, she, therefore, hastily arose, 
and making n half inaudible excuse that she must 
visit the invalid, hurried to tho inner room, where 
she buried her face on the bed by the side of her 
sleeping parent, while she strove to compose herself. 
Alice was no weak, romautic girl, to break her heart 
at a lover’s infidelity. Indignation took the place of 
tears. Vet il was a terrible doom for her nevertheless. 
The proud woman, who scorns her faithless lover, is 
less unhappy than she who will forgive Iris base¬ 
ness, but is unhappy Mill. It is tho destiny of the 
human heart to derive its ueutest sorrows from be¬ 
trayed confidence; and though to strong natures tho 
blow may be palliated, il cannot be averted. 

It was nearly half an hour before Alice raised Iter 
head, and then only at her mother’s voice, who had 
woke, and was calling for her. She crossed unper¬ 
ceived to the side where her parent lav and answered | 
in a eahn tone. Oh! little did that invalid know of 
the hurricane which had swept over the soul of her ; 
child—of tho fears verified, the hopes blighted for¬ 
ever, the treasure of her young nfleet ions rejected and 
betrayed. 

On the firsi occasion, however, Alice whispered 
to the soldier to say nothing of Lieutenant Stanhope 


of tho other. Alice was soon compelled to devote oil 
her thoughts to her mother, who now began to sink 
rapidly. In tho agony with which she beheld her 
parent, day by day, drawing nearer to the grave, she 
partially forgot the infidelity of her lover. At Inst 
Mrs. Arden breathed her last, nad was borno to the 
neighboring humblo church-yard, instead of being 
laid, as her ancestry had been, in the splendid family 
vault on Cooper Kiver. Alas! oven in death, the 
distinctions of this world remain, and the poor and 
rich rarely sleep sido by side. 

Alice bad not yet lost \|ie first intensity of her grief, 
when she was startled by noticing a terrible change 
>n her father. Ever since tho burial of her mother 
he had sunk into a listless and despondent slate. 
During the long illness of his wife, anxiety had kept 
Mr. Arden up, but now that sho was no more, ho 
fell into a condition of alarming depression. Ho did 
nothing but wander in and out of tho house, now 
going into his wife’s late chamber, then rushing from 
it with tears into tho open nir. Tho imago of her, 
who had been his companion for nearly fifty years, 
was continually before him. 

“I shall not bo long behind,” ho said mournfully 
to his daughter one evening. “Often, in tho night, I 
dream I hear her calling mo to her sido among tho 
angels! If it were not for my dear Alice,” ho said 
taking her head fondly in his lap, “I would bo con 
tent to dio at once. But God will be your father. 
Iio tempers the wind to the shorn lamb/' 

On another occasion he suid~ 

“When I am gone, Alice, you will find my will, 
with a letter to your mother’* uncle, in tho left secret 
drawer of my escuitoire. The letter you will for¬ 
ward; for it may find von a protector. I tell you this 
now, because of late I have had many warnings that 
my race is nearly up, and often I lie down at night 
never expecting to wake again. Nay! weep not, 
darling. Our Father in Heaven bless you!” 

I As he spake these words, ho placed his hands on 
! her head, uml looked reverently to Ileaven. In after 
! life Alice never forgot that blessing; for it was the 
i last her parent bestowed. Ilis fears were verified 
i that night. In the morning he was n corpse. 


before her father, whose return she momentarily ex- j 
peeled. The man seemed surprised, and could not [ 
help noticing that she looked agitated; but he sus-1 
peeled nothing of the truth, and promised obedience.! 
Alice was not relieved until his departure on iho fol¬ 
lowing morning, nor then until her father said calmly, 

“Pshaw! how carolers I have been—I never thought 
to ask him about the lieutenant. I wonder be does not 
write to us. But I suppose be is too bu^y, or cannot 
find n trusty messenger. Well—well—t’oirt blush 
so, Lucy—I suppose ho will be coming back soon, 
covered with laurels. 1 think your mother is better 
this morning than she has been for a long time.” 

“Happy ignorance!'’ murmured Alice to herself. 
“Ah! they little know the truth. Nor shall they ever 
know it,” she added, with a sigh. “My trial I will 
endure alone and in silence.” 

It is a frequent remark that misfortunes never come 
alone. Perhaps this is wisely intended by the Creator 
that the sharpness of one grief may take off the edge 


We shall not attempt to describe tho feelings of our 
heroine, thus left nlono in the world. Her father's 
will, when opened, revealed that she was almost 
peimilo,-'*. But the accompanying letter having been 
despatched, nn answer came, after u month, offering 
Alice a home. This she had no resource bul to 
accept. Thus the orphan had become also a depen¬ 
dant; and was forced to hide her pride aud sorrow’s 
among strangers. 

CHAPTER VI. 

“’Twns late, mul the nay company wns gone, 

Ami light lay eft on the deserted room 
Fr«>m nhilnMcr vnucs, unit n scent 
Of ornugc leaves nml sweet verbena enme 
Through the unshuttered window on the nir.” 

— N. I*. Wuxii. 

Tin: battle of Eutaw bad been fought nml won: the 
British had fallen hack on Charleston; und Greene, 
advancing at the head of his victorious army, now 
occupied the lower country, and even threatened the 
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capital itself. la houses, where festivity had long 
been silenced, tho voice of mirth was ogain heard, 
and light feet tripping to gay music made many a bold 
heart ache, that in battle had never even quickened a 
pulse. 

The splendid mansion of Mr. Lechmere was blazing 
with lights and echoing to tho sound of festivities; for 
a crowd of beautiful womon and gallant soldiers were 
gathered there to celebrate tho birth-day of his niece, 
the lovely Bertha. Mr. Lechmero had been a tory, 
when tho king was in tho ascendency; had spoken 
both sides fair when tho is.^io seemed doubtful; and 
now leaned decidedly to whig doctrines. It was even 
said by shrewd observers that this fete, nominally in 
honor of his niece, had been given principally with a 
view to conciliate the American general, and to show 
that the giver was not disaffected to tho cause of Con¬ 
gress. 

Bertha Lechmero, tho divinity of tho evening, was 
an heiress in her own right; besides being generally 
considered certain to succeed to her tinclo’sfino pro¬ 
perly Though many lovely beings had been gathered 
in that aristocratic mansion, sho was, os all confessed, 
tho Btar of tho evening. Tall in person, and with an 
air of great dignity, no one could mistake her preten¬ 
sions to wealth and fashion. Her face was eminently 
beautiful, though perhaps it wore occasionally an nir 
of haughty pride which detracted from its loveliness. 
On ihis evening, however, nothing of this was seen. 

As was then the practice in polito society in Ame¬ 
rica, each lady, in an assembly like the present, had 
her partner, who was expected to Uevoto himself to 
her, not only for a single dance, but tho whole evening. 
The partner of Berlha was our hero, and ns sho lis¬ 
tened to his conversation, which, chielly consisting of 
answers to her questions, turned principally on tho 
incident* of tho war which had fallen under his per¬ 
sonal observation, tho color went and camo in her 
cheeks, and a soft light shone in her eyes, as if she 
had only been some humble village girl, listening 
nflcctionatolyto her lover’s storyofbis “hair-breadth 
escapes.” 

Slanhopo sat by her side, apparently ns interested 
os herself. In fact, for the Inst two months, he hud 
been tried by the sorest temptation that any lover can 
experience. He had not, as Alice believed, forgotten 
her. lie had been far even from neglecting her ns 
sho supposed. One of his first nets, after the retreat 
of the army through North Carolina was eflected, had 
been to despatch a letter to Alice by a discharged! 
militia man. But the soldier had been captured by n ! 
predatory party of the British, and the missive never ' 
reached its destination. Ignorant of this, but won¬ 
dering at Alice’s silence, ho had again despatched her ; 
a letter, but in this instance the bearer bad lost the \ 
epistle during a drunken brawl in a tavern where he 1 
stopped all night. Four diflerent times hnd he written ! 


to Alice, but in every instance his letters had miscar* 
ried. Tho last tiino had been just before tho battle 
of Eutaw. As tho communications were now open 
between tho upper and lower country, and ns recruits 
from Alico’s neighborhood were continually arriving 
nl head-quarters, Stanhope, at last, became rcnlly 
angry at what he thought her wilful neglect, and 
began to yield to tho very evident tokens of admira¬ 
tion with which Bertha Lechmero regarded him, and 
for possessing which ho had long been tho envy of 
his brother officers. 

Stanhope and tho heiress had become ncqnainlcd 
in tho early part of tho summer. From the first sho 
had undisguisedly honored him with her regard. But, 
at this period, ho was still true to Alice, and her fair 
rival mndo no progress in conquering his heart. This 
piqued Bertha, accustomed ns sho was to have every 
wish gratified, and to sco her notice eagerly courted. 
Sho accordingly became moro eager to subdue Stan¬ 
hope to her train; and in the pursuit of tho prize, the 
feeling which was at first only a passing whim, bc- 
camo a fixed sentiment. At last she hnd the gratifica¬ 
tion of seeing our hero, as she thought, begin to return 
her feelings; for, chafed at Alico’s silence, and soolheo 
by Bcrthn’s evident admiration, Stanhope began to 
linger at the side of Miss Lechmero, instead of avoid¬ 
ing her as formerly. 

“Ho you seo Stanhope?” said Lee to Greene. 
“Miss Lechmero has certainly mndo a conquest of 
him.” 

“I think I hnvo heard somewhere of a former 
mistress, tip in the back settlements,” said Greene. 

“It must have been a mistake,” replied ihc par¬ 
tisan officer. "But, at any rate, there can be no 
mistaking things now See how devotedly Miss 
Lechmero regurds him!” 

11 Sfie is certainly deeply enamored.” 

“Ay! and he too, or I know nothing of human 
nature. Remember, I nm a younger man than you, 
general, and, as a bachelor, am better acquainted 
with love’s tokens.” 

Greene smiled, and tho conversation dropped; but 
often, during the evening, tho eyes of tho general 
wandered toward Stanhope. 

The assembly was over and all tho guests had de¬ 
parted, all, at least, but one, and ho stood on the 
portico with Bertha. 

"Farewell!” she said. “Shall I see you to-mor¬ 
row?” 

He looked into those beautiful eyes, and who could 
have resisted them? 

“Certainly!” he said. “How could I refuse!” 

That night Bertha hid her blushes on her pillow, 
os she thought of tho events of the evening: and she 
murmured— 

“IIo loves me—ho loves me—so noble and brave, 
too!" (TO EK CONCLUDED.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“Now thus to perish, cried our chief, 

Would ehtimo a cavalier.” Ballad. 

The difference between guilt and innocence is not 
Hint one is tempted, mid tho oilier not, but that one 
yields, while (ho other resists. Fallible ns we all arc, 
we know not how frequently, even the best of us, 
though finally rejecting tho tempter, lend a not unwil¬ 
ling car to his eloquence; how frequently we might 
full, if n kind Providence did not interpose, and, by a 
train of events, that wo almost regard ns unfortunute 
at first, bring us lmck to right. 

When our hero left Bertha, his brain was in a whirl 
of gratified vanity. He was not in love, he never could 
Jittvo truly loved n womnn like Hcrllm; but there was 
much in her nevertheless to fascinate him fern while. 
As ho had lingered longer than the others, ho now 
quickened his pace, hoping to overtake them; for 
though tho country was generally considered quiet, 
still danger from foraging parties of tho enemy, or 
even from wandering bodies of lories wus not im¬ 
possible. After n sharp gallop of more than a mile, 
however, he gave up tho thought of overtaking his 
friends, for tho road was visible in tho moonlight tor 
n considerable distance, and no traces of horsemen 
were perceptible. At Inst, thinking he might reach 
them by a short cut through the woods, lm turned 
aside into a bye-road, and gulloppcd rapidly on. 

“Hillo! who goes there?” suddenly exclaimed n 
voice. 

Our hero made no answer, but sped on. 

''Stand, or I fire!” cried tho voice, and the wyirds 
were accompanied by the clicking of a piece. As he 
did not rein in, but on the contrary drew his sword, a 
sharp report followed, and his bridle arm fell shat¬ 
tered by his side. At tho same instant three or four 
horsemen appeared in tho roud, completely surround¬ 
ing hint. 

Though surprised, wounded and outmatched, Sinn- 
hope did not feci disposed to give up without n further 
struggle. As the foremost trooper, for he could see 
his opponents were royal dragoons, advanced at him, 
lie made a blow which disabled tho man’s sword-arm; 
and, at the same time, pressing his spurs against the 
flanks of his steed, and calling to him by name, he 
dashed against a second, hoping to ride him down 
with his heavier horse. 

“Ho! Albert,” ho said, encouraging his steed, as if 
he had been a comrade, “have at them. One good 
push, and we arc off.” 


“Cut him down,” shouted the dragoons, in reply. 

; “By heavens! he is but ono to our four; and shall we 
; allow him to escape?” 

| These words were spoken as Stanhope, dashing 
1 against the dragoon, boro him down, by tho superior 
; weight of his high-mettled, powerful horse, and, with 
1 a wild shout of defiance, shot, like an arrow, down 
'the road. 

> Half a dozen pistols wero discharged after the 
i fugitive in less time than we have taken to describe 
i this bold exploit; but fortunately none of tho balls 
i struck our hero, though his lint and coal were both 
! perforated, Down the road went Stanhope at a thim- 
! dering pure; and down tho road came the British 
j trqopers, fonming ill pursuit. Soon, one of the dm- 
[ goons began to gain on tho fugitive. Our hero was 
[ superbly mounted, and did not believe that any trooper 
; in the royal army was a match for him in this respect; 

; but he forgot that the British cavalry had begun to 
| mount themselves from iho gentlemen’s stables of 
1 South Carolina. He was soon, however, convinced 
by the rapid sound of nenr approaching hoofs, that 
he would soon bo overtaken. Casting nil eye over 
his shoulder ho measured his antagonist. The dra¬ 
goon was a man of largo and stalwart frame, at any 
I time more than a match for Stanhope, but especially 
; so now, when the latter was disabled in Ins bridle- 
| rein. One hope, however, remained; it was in his 
| pistols. Jerking one of these from its holster, lie 
\ levelled and fired. But, nt that inslant, his horse, 
\ owing to iho unimal being without tho guide of the 
\ bit, swerved partially; and tho ball, ill consequence, 
\ Hew wide of its mark. Had not tho trooper dis- 
| charged both his own pistols when tho chase began, 
■[ it would have now been all over with our hero. But 
; his suspense was only protracted, without his escape 
/ being secured. Nearer, nearer came tho rapid hoofs 
of his pursuer, until Stanhope fancied ho felt the hot 
breath of the Englishman’s steed. With difficulty 
Stanhope now drew the pistol from tho left holster, 
and aimed again at the dragoon. This time the ball 
! was true to its mission. Tho burly trooper reeled in 
t his saddle, clutched at tho air, and tumbled to llic 

> earth, where lie rolled over and over, gathering the 
) sand in Imndsful in his dying ngonics. 

> “Wo nre free now, thank God!” said Stanhope, 
| restoring tho pistol to its place. But even as he 
5 spoke, he pressed his spurs again into the bleeding 

1 sides of his steed, for close at band was heard the 
gallop of the other pursuers, while now ami then a 
\ faint hallo mingled with the sound. 
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The rood, just before, took a turn, ns Stanhope woll 
know, and cnmo out in front of n plantation, That 
once gained he believed ho should bo safe. Wlmt 
was his astonishment, therefore, on wheeling around 
the corner, mjd emerging into iho open space, now 
Hooded with moonlight, to see a strong foraging party 
of the enemy, lie had rushed unconsciously into the 
lion’s den, when believing he was flying from it. But 
it was now too late to retreat. 

Indeed, little time was given him for thought. lie 
had scarcely comprehended where ho was, when lie 
saw a pistol flash, n bull struck him, and he tumbled 
from his saddle insensible. 


CHAPTER VIII, 

“No longer ahe wept, her tears wore n’apent; 

Despair it hud come, nnd it found her content: 

It found her content, hut her check it grew pale; 

And ahe drooped like n lily broke down by the hail.” 

— A old Robin (Jury. 

Cf.AD in deep weeds, the now orphan Alice alighted 
at her future home, which wns that of Bertha Lech* 
mere, on the day after the ball. As she looked up 
timidly at the imposing mansion, her heart sank within 
her, and a presentiment of deep tin happiness took 
possession of her; but cheeking this feeling, she ad¬ 
vanced up tho steps, crossed the hull, and, with u 
beating bosom, entered the parlor. 

Bertha sat listlessly upon the sofa, reading “Eve¬ 
lina,’' n novel which had then just come out Clad 
in a simple white dress, with her delicate foot cased 
in n silk stocking nml becoming shoe, she looked, ns 
she languidly rose, tho very impersonation of aristo¬ 
cratic elegance and iiuliflercnce. She had heard from 
her undo that he was about to receive into his house, 
a distant connexion, nml sho knew that the expected 
guest was a remote cousin of her own: but she had 
never inquired whether Alice was young, or lmau- 
tiful, for, in truth, her selfishness was so supremo that 
she thought of little hilt herself. Yet this was the 
woman who fancied she loved our hero. 

Oh! what would our poor orphan have given for 
one beaming look of welcome, for one warm pres¬ 
sure of Iho hand. How sho could have flown to that 
queenly bosom nnd wept out her sorrows there, if 
Bertha had given her encouragement: for, friendless 
and orphaned ns she now was, her soul was consum¬ 
ing itself in the desire for sympathy. Bui Bertha, half 
rising from her scat, made a careless bow, nml then 
sinking back on tho sofa again, guzed, with mi inqui¬ 
sitive stare, on tho now coiner. 

“Sho looks ns if she might have been beautiful, 
before her eyes were swollen with crying,” solilo¬ 
quized Bertha. “I dare say she is very underbred, 
though tho Ardens were rich once, I believe:—how¬ 
ever that was before her day, nnd sho lias been doubt¬ 
less brought up in the woods.” 

Alice stood trembling during this heartless gaze, 
for sho rend vlmt Bertha was thinking. She had not 
been asked to Ht down, but sho could support her 
tottering limbs no longer, so sho moved to n chair. 

“The servant will show you your room, Miss, if 
you nro fuligited,” said Bertha, cutting the leaves of 
her book with n beautiful mother-of-pearl paper knife, 


“you look snd nnd fatigued. Pray let me nsk you 
to ring tho bell for yourself: you will find it over there 
by tho mnntlc-piecc. Undo has gone out, nud will 
not bo back till evening.” And sho resumed her 
reading. 

Such wns tho reception which the orphan girl met. 
Bitter were the tears poor Alice shed ns she sat up 
stairs in her little room. Had sho known where clso 
to go, no matter how humble tho roof, she would 
have left tho house that evening; but alas! she had 
not n friend in tho world, and there was no resource 
but to eat (he bread of dependence in this proud and 
supercilious family. 

Her meeting with Mr. Lechmcrc wns little moro 
cheering to her spirits. He had a rough manner, but 
ho meant to Ins kind; while Bertha wns ns regardless 
of others feelings, ns sho wns tenacious of her own. 

“Glad to see you, Miss Arden—hope you will 
always consider this a home,” said Mr. Lechmcrc, “ I 
used to know your poor father—many a gay dinner 
wo hud in London when wo wero young men. 
There, you mustn't cry. Dcuth will happen to tho 
best of us. But ah! 1 had forgot,” ho added, sud¬ 
denly, turning to Berllm, “tlicro has been the deuce 
to piny here, with ono of your guests, Lieutenant 
Stanhope.” 

Bertha opened her largo eyes inquiringly. Alice’s 
heart, which hud been beating wildly, stood still, and 
the minute before Mr. Lechmcrc answered, seemed an 
uge to her. 

“There’s nothing serious the matter, though there 
might have been, only tho lieutenant is wounded-” 

“Wounded!” exclaimed Bertha, half starling up. 

“Wounded!” gasped Alico to herself, clasping her 
hands in agony. 

“Yes! he fell in with a foraging party of his ma¬ 
jesty's troops, lust evening, and received a pistol-shot, 
from the c flee Is of which ho will probably be confined 
to his room for several weeks. Ho wns found lying 
senseless, toward morning; and borne to camp.” 

“And he is not dangerously hurt?” said Bertha, her 
cheek deathly pale. 

“Not nt all. Tlio only inconvenience I can sco 
about it,” said her uncle, glancing nt her jocosely, “is 
that you will get sadly out of practice in music, want¬ 
ing your morning tutor.” 

Bertha blushed to tho brows, and her eyes fell to 
tho floor. Alico noted nil these things. Her first 
emotion, on hearing that Stanhope’s life was not in 
danger, had been ono of gratitude, notwithstanding 
her desertion, nnd her resolution to forget him; her 
second was n feeling of indignation against him, for 
sho now saw that what sho had heard was true, and 
in Bertha found a rival. Tears, bitter tears of morti¬ 
fication, indignnlion, nnd other mingled, yet opposing 
feelings coursed down her cheeks. She could not 
help but weep, even if her secret had thereby been 
betrayed. But she knuw that her tears would bo 
attributed to another cause, nnd so the wept unre¬ 
strainedly. 

“Oh! that I were dead,” she exclaimed, when sho 
flung herself on her bed that night. “But no! I recnll 
the impious wish. It is to bo my lot to sufler, and I 
mast endure without comp'njning. But how can 1 
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live hero? How con I see Bertha preferred before] 
me, sho, who loves nol ns I loved, who never can I 
love? How can I meet him, and hide my feelings? < 
Yet I will do it, if I die. My heart may break in the < 
strugglo to forget him—to show to him how indif* < 
lerent he is to mo—but I will not let him supposo that! 
1 think of him any moro than ho docs of me. Heart-! 
less man, ho has deserted mo for wealth, oh! I could ] 
liato him—yet no! I lovo him but too well still.” ] 
A hystorio burst of tears followed this passionate ! 
and contradictory soliloquy; mid, at last, perfectly! 
exlialisted by weeping, Alice foil asleep. ! 


CHAPTER IX. | 

“No blood, in riot, { 

Tangled the tracery of her veined check, 1 

Nor seemed her exquisite repose the quiet < 

Of one by suffering made sweet amt weak.” \ 
— N. 1». Willis, i 

Alt. the misery of a residence at Lecliincrc Place, j 
which Alice bad foreboded, camo to pass, and even ] 
more. Mr. Lcchiucrc, hnvitig once welcomed her, J 
and being engrossed with his own nfluirs, left her to J 
herself, so that she was without the consolation even J 
of his sympathy. Bertha was the samo cold, impas- J 
give, and selfish crcaturo as on the first day: and ns < 
Bertha was tho real mistress of the house, Alice was j 
condemned to continual slights; for servants ape the ] 
demeanor of their superiors, and even tho slaves] 
treated our heroine as a dependant. i 

There was nothing rude, in tho ordinary sense of 1 
the term, in Bertha’s demeanor to Alice. Bertha 
rarely did or said anything very violent: calm, lady¬ 
like, full of exquisite repose, she was in manner, 
what is best expressed by the word, “aristocratic.” j 
Yet, in a thousand ways sho made Alice feel her 
dependant condition. If Bertha was pettish, and 
since Slanhopo’s wound she ftvw pettish, tho endti- j 
ring her humors was tho task of Alice: if Bertha 
wished a rosette made, or a laco arranged, and Alice 
was particularly engaged at something else, the work j 
was taken from the hands of tho maid, and given to j 
Alieo. Our female readers can better understand 
than wo describe, tho innumerable annoyances to] 
which Alieo was subject. ] 

Stanhope continued an invalid, oven after tho lapse J 
; of a month, which by no means increased Bertha’s' 
amiability. Perhaps (hero was nothing so cutting in j 
all her demeanor, as tho supercilious air, tho constant ] 
assumption of superiority, with which she treated ] 
Alieo. How such a cold and selfish crcaturo could' 
love, was, at first, a mystery to our heroine; but when J 
she camo to know Bertha belter, she discovered that' 
this love was onlyrcllcctcd vanity. Bertha loved the ' 
notoriety, which ensnaring Stanhope brought. lie ] 
had tho reputation of having always resisted female 1 
charms, and it flattered her to believe tlinl sho was i 
(he first to subdue him. She loved to look on herself, 1 
moreover, us tho wife of a hero; as one of the prill- 1 
cesses of tho tales of chivalry which many in that 1 
age still read. 

One morning, about six weeks after the arrival of ' 
Alice, Bertha and our heroine were sitting in the 
parlor, when the former reminded Alice of a rare 


volume of Herrick’s poems, which our heroine had 
in her possession, and which sho had promised to 
loan Bertha. Alice hastened to bring the book. 

Bertha, as on their first interview, was listlessly 
reclining on tho sofa. Sho took the book languidly 
from Alice and began to turn over the leaves. 

“Hey-day, what is this?” said Bertha, speedily— 
“some love-verses, I declare!” 

All at once it flashed upon Alieo that this was tho 
copy of a poem, written by her, and addressed to 
Stanhope shortly after ho left her. Tho poem she 
liad long thought lost. Sho started up, and ran to the 
sofa, where a glimpso of tho paper assured her of 
live truth of her conjecture. Covered with burning 
blushes, she asked for tho poem. 

“Nay! not so fast, child,” said Bcriha. “Your 
blushes and your eagerness excite my curiosity. 
Some love-scrape is here.” And sho held the manu¬ 
script beyond Alice’s reach. 

“ Oh! do gi vo it to me,” said the latter. “ They are 
only some foolish verses, which I should bo ushnmed 
for you to see.” 

Poor Alice was in an agony; for Bertha, springing 
up on tho sofa, and holding tho manuscript open at 
arm’s length above her bend, began to read— 

“ToII. S.,” sho said, “well lltoso are bis initials, 
I presume; mid you are tho writer. This is too 
mousing. You in lovu—think of it!” And looking 
down, she laughed contemptuously. 

“Now it is nol fair. Indeed, Miss Leclmicre, it is 
not. You have no right to read those verses.” 

“No right—and pray, Miss, is not this strange lan¬ 
guage to uso to me,” said Bertha, with n heightened 
color. “Indeed I shall read them, if only to prove to 
you I have a right.” 

Alice burst into tears. To have her bosom’s trea¬ 
sured secret thus exposed, mid before this jeering, 
heartless woman was terrible! Besides, she knew 
that Bcriha could not finish the poem and look at tho 
bottom of tho sheet, without discovering to whom the 
lines were addressed: and this sho dreaded worse 
than death. 

“I implore—I beg,” sho began, with a last effort. 

But it was in vain. Still holding tho manuscript be¬ 
yond Alice’s reach Bertha begun to rend, in a mock, 
heroic strain, the unfortunate verses. They breathed 
the most devoted affection, spoko of tho happy hours 
spent together, alluded to n present absence, and, in 
a half melancholy strain, dwelt on a possible aliena¬ 
tion; for the poem bad been written just nt that period 
when the prolonged siloneo of Slanhopo began to 
nmko Alieo doubt, but before sho had received any 
confirmation of his neglect. Bertha stopped occa¬ 
sionally to laugh, or exclaim, “now that is particu¬ 
larly mousing,” “quite Inck-a-daisieal,” “dear me, 
how sentimental,” and other terms of ridicule. But 
when she reached the bottom of the pngo, she sud¬ 
denly broke oil’ in tho midst of n scornful laugh, her 
eyes sparkled angrily, she looked nt Alice, mul then 
again at tho paper incredulously. Poor Alice, could 
feel all that wns passing, although sho saw nothing; 
for she had buried her face in her hands, nml wn» 
weeping bitterly. 

"To Lieutenant Henry Stanhope!” drawled out 
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Bertha, sneeringly. “1)« I read aright, Are these, 
verses mid reused to liiin?" j 

Alice made no answer. Bertha springing from the ] 
sofa, and shaking her by the shoulder, said— ] 

“Had you the impertinence, I say, to write these j 
lines to that person? Speak, 1 command you. You 
beloved by him!—ridiculous!” and she laughed scorn* I 
fully. | 

Alice could boar no more. Endurance was no j 
longer a virtue. Stung to the quick she sprang up, 
snatched the paper from Bertha, ami exclaimed pas¬ 
sionately— 

“Every word in that poem is trtio. I do love him j 
—and he has sworn ho loves me—wc nre betrothed.” j 
“Betrothed!” shrieked Bertha, completely surprised j 
out of her usual calm indillcrcnce. “It is n base false* j 
hoed,” And, in her rage, she moved toward Alice, j 
as if she could have struck her. j 

“/r it the truth suddenly exclaimed a new voice, j 
as the door How open, and Stanhope himself entered j 
unannounced. “It is the truth, madam: I am be* j 
(rallied to this dear girl; and she shall be mine, j 
before God and man, if she will forgive the past j 
three months. Little did I know she was an orphan, j 
or that her fair cousin,” ho spoke this with scornful j 
emphasis, “loved her with such sisterly afluction. i 
But 1 have heard the whole of your conversation, i 
and now know nil—lho true jewel, from the base i 
one, my own Alice from Miss Lech mere.” \ 

He had already crossed the room, and thrown his i 
arm around Alice; and with these last words he bowed < 
contemptuously to Bertha. The latter heard his cut-! 
ting words, ami saw him standing there the protector J 
of Alice; and felt that her true character was be- \ 
trayed. She rallied herself, however, to look as dis- J 
dainfully on him ns he on her; but it was in vain; ] 
after a brief effort, her strength gave way, and she | 
fell senseless to the lloor. ; 


CHAPTER X. 

“So now ’4 is ended, like an old wife’s story.” 

— Wkhster. 

Drmxtt the protracted illness of Stanhope, he had 
leisure to reflect on the events of the last few months; 
and the indignation which ho had entertained against 
Alice for her silence, yielded to the dictates of justice 
and reason. Reflecting on the troubled slate of the 
country, he found excuses for her conduct, which, in 
the glow of health ami pride, he had overlooked. 
Besides sickness brought with it a thirst for sympathy, 
and in the hours of quiet and solitude which now 
hung so heavy on him, his affection for our heroine 
returned in nil its force, and ho yearned to be at her 
side again. 

“Surely she is incapable of breaking her troth,” he 
raid. “So pure and true ns she always was—oh! I 
have been noting under a miserable delusion, f’fiio 
cannot have received my letters. Who knows what 
perils have prevented her writing to me? I saved 
her from ono, perhaps others have overlook her. In 
the rapid marches ami countermarches of the army, 
her letters might easily miscarry. All! I have wronged 
thee, sweetest Alice: thou art worth a dozen such ns 


Bertha—cold, vain, selfish creatures who lovo them¬ 
selves, mi l lovo display infinitely more than auy 
human being.” 

Stanhope arose from his sick-bod, full of the deter* 
munition to obtain a furlough, and seek in person 
some intelligence of Alice. “If she rejects mo, 1 
will give up my troth-pledge; but not till then will 1 
abandon the hope of her.” 

Ho determined, however, beforo ho sol out, to call 
on Bertha, and show her, by his demeanor, that ho 
abandoned all pretensions to her hand—pretensions 
which he severely blamed himself for having enter¬ 
tained, even for an instant. 

What was his surprise, on entering the hall of 
Lcchmcro Place, to see the light form of Alice trip¬ 
ping into the parlor. He caught but a glimpse of tho 
graceful figure, for the door closed instantly upon it, 
vet he felt lie could not bo mistaken, and that it must 
bo Alice. But how camo she here? Stanhope had 
heard nothing of tho arrival of the poor dependant, 
and was, therefore, bewildered at this vision. Tho 
sudden surprise acting on a bruin still weak from 
illness made tiini dizzy, and ho was forced to lean 
against the balustrade to recover strength and compo¬ 
sure, While here he became a listener to the con¬ 
versation between Bertha and Alice. lie beard tho 
stinging sarcasm of tho former and tho sobs of tho 
latter, and his soul burned with indignation against 
Bertha. The poem convinced him that Alice still 
loved him. The instant he became assured of this 
fact, ho could no longer control himself, but burst 
into the parlor ns wc Imvc seen. 

“And von have suffered all this, dear Alice?” ho 
said, “and I knew nothing of it. But 1 lake blamo 
to myself. It was my own foolish pride that mndo 
me distrust you, I should have known that only with 
life could you forget me.” 

“Nay!” replied Alice, smiling through her tears. 
“IIow do yon know I did not forget you? How do 
you know but that I too was about transferring my 
troth-plight to another?” 

“I know hv the sincerity of your brow—by tho 
frank look with which you now regard me—by tho 
purity, strength and faith of a true woman’s nature, 
which I see that you possess. Ah! Alice, if our sex 
were but as good ns yours.” 

Wo will not intrude further on tho sacred privacy 
of the lovers. Suffice it that all was explained. Alico 
told tho tale of her parents’ illness and decease with 
many tears, but hurried over that portion of her his¬ 
tory which related to tho indignities she had suffered 
at Lcchmcro Place. Stanhope, however, guessed 
them all, ultd, that Alico might bo spared them in 
future, earnestly solicited that sho would name nn 
early day to bo his. But to this sho would, by no 
means, consent. On tho contrary she expressed her re¬ 
solution to obtain a safe-conduct and go to Charleston, 
where she could obtain a I i voliliood by teaching music, 
for the present. 

To this determination she adhered, notwithstanding 
all that her lover could urge. Even Mr. Lcchmcro, 
who seemed really hurt to learn her design, failed, 
at first, to turn her purpose. Bertha, of course, said 
1 nothing: indeed she scarcely spoko to Alice; and as 
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for Stanhope, pho could not brook his sight, so deeply 
was her vanity hurt by finding a poor dependant pre¬ 
ferred to herself. When Bhc spoke of our hero, which 
was but seldom, it was in the most sarcastic terms. 
These exhibitions of her inalico and spile were dis¬ 
regarded by Stanhope, who was secretly rejoiced to 
find that hor pretended affection for him had originated 
only in selfish vanity. 

Mr. Lechinoro had never known how Bertha had 
treated Alice, and was much shocked when he learned 
iho truth. From that hour ho evidently imbibed a 
strong afTection for our heroine. IIo forbore to strug¬ 
gle, after some resistance, against her design of going 
to Charleston, but managed to protract it by one ex¬ 
cuse and another, and finally acted in so generous n 
manner when she did depart, that there was no neces¬ 
sity of putting her schemo of teaching music in prac¬ 


tice—if, indeed, pho could have found pupils in the 
distracted state of affairs. 

When Alieo was married, however, Mr. Lechmcrc 
gave her nwav; and all Charleston rung with the mag¬ 
nificence of his present to the bride. The wedding 
did not take place until after the British had evacuated 
South Carolina. A year afterward Mr. Lcchinero 
died. By his will ho left five thousand pounds to 
Bertha, and the rest of his immense estate to our 
heroine. 

Married to his long loved Alice, and in possession 
of a princely fortune in her right, fate made amends to 
Stanhope for the fatigues and dangers ho had endured 
in the war. And Alice, too, was happy—words can¬ 
not tell how liappy. 

Bender!—there is more fact than fiction ill our 
simple narrative. 
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THE FANCY FAIR. 

BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


Two leading members of a certain church, tbc 
minister of which was not too well paid, met one 
day, when tho following conversation took placo. 

“I saw something this morning, Jones, that made 
mo feel rather bad,” said one of them. 

“What was that, Mr. Smith?” 

“I was standing by a stall in tho market-house, and 
had just paid for a peck of some of the most delicious 
peaches I have tasted this year, whon I heard a little 
voice say— 

“'Buy us 8omo peaches, papa, won’t you? We 
haven'l had peaches but once.* 

“‘No, dear!’ was replied to this, in a low, and it 
struck mo, almost sad tono. ‘I can’t buy any to¬ 
day.* Tho voico was familiar, and caused mo to 
turn my head quickly. Thero stood Mr. Honry and 
his little son. They did not seo mo, and I was glad 
of it ” 

“l’cachcs but onco!” 

“Yes, think of that, Mr. Jones; and this delicious 
fruit so abundant and so cheap. I bought a basket, 
immediately, of tho best I could find, and had them 
rent to his house.” 

“That was kind in you, Mr. Smith. I am glad 
you did so. Tho fact is, Mr. Henry’s salary is too 
small. Four hundred dollars, and ho with such a 
family! It is disgraceful to the congregation. A 
little self-denial on tho part of n fow of tho mombers 
better off than tho rest, would cnnblo them to add 
to his income all that is needed for his comfortable 
maintainaneo.” 

“Yes; and thoy ought to practice such solf-domat: 
until they do, their religion isn’t worth a copper,” 

“Isn't it possible by some oxtm exertion to get a 
couplo of hundred dollars added to his salary ? Thorc 
is ability enough in tho congregation.” „ 

“Wo tried that, you aro aware, a year ago, hut met 
with no cncourogoinont. Every ono said ho was 
taxed, already, for ono eharitablo purpose or another, 
to a greater extent than ho could really nfibrd. When 
thi* is alledgcd, whether you bolievo it or not, thore 
is an end of tho matter. You have nothing tnoro to 
H»y." 

“No, of courso not. This paying moro for chart* 
lab'.o purposes, already, than pooplo can nfibrd, is a 
very convenient and very common oxcuso . I have 
heard it a hundred times, and maybe, used it myself.” 

“There is n way in which wo might get two or 
three hundred dollars addod to Mr. Ilonry’s salary.” 

“Ilow?” 

“By means of a fair. Fcoplo who feel as if giving 
a shilling for another’s benefit was going to ruin them, 
spend dollars, uselessly, to gratify themselves, without 
dreaming that they can’t afford it. Our neighbors of 


tho church over the woy held a fair about a month 
ago, and cleared two hundred and fifty dollars; and 
wo can do the 6ame. If tho people won’t give wil* 
lingly, wo must cheat them into giving.” 

“A fair. A fair,” was answered in a musing tono. 
“I confess I don’t like fairs, and never did. But 
then-” 

“ Nor do I like them. But thon, as you eay-” 

“Money must bo raised somehow-” 

“Yes; thero is no getting away from that. It is 
worse to starve our minister than to hold a fair.” 

“I rather think it is. But can wo get up a fair?” 

“Easily enough. The womon must bo set to work, 
you know. There ore three or four maiden ladies in 
our congregation, who haven’t much to do besides 
distributing tracts and visiting the sick; and as tho 
new tracts come only at intervals, and ihoro aro no 
sick to visit just now, they will take hold of a sugges¬ 
tion liko this, eagerly. Never fear its being carried 
out if once set on foot.” 

“Will you put the ball in motion?” 

“If you will permit mo to use your nnmo as ap¬ 
proving tho measure.” 

“You aro wolcomo to do that; although I really 
disapprove tho thing from principle.” 

“Very well. I ’ll soon see what can bo done.” 

Smith forthwith called upon ono or two of the Indies 
just mentioned, and after relating tho incident of tho 
peaches, and dwelling upon tho insufficiency of tho 
minister’s income, closed by saying that it was tho 
duty of tho ladies of the congregation to get up a fair 
in ordor to increase Mr. Henry’s salary. 

Tho manner in which Mr. Smith brought tho sub¬ 
ject to these Indies’ attention, left no room for them 
to gainsay his assertion ns to their duty. They as¬ 
sented to his declaration, and forthwith, in a small 
meeting of influential female mombers, it was un¬ 
animously determined to hold a fair for tho purposo 
of “increasing tho funds of tho church.” The real 
object, it was thought best not to declare, as that 
might -causo tho minister to fcol unpleasant; and 
would, moreover, betray to those out of tho church, 
tho fact that they paid him an insufficient salary. 

And now began tho busy noto of preparation. 
Committees of two or threo ladies, each, entered 
upon tho duty assigned them, thnt of begging from 
thoso who could not, in justice to themselves and 
families,givo nnothor dollar toward church purposes, 
something for the fair. Who could deny tho polite, 
smiling, importunalo ladies? None! Mr. Baker, 
who positively refused somo timo before, to givo 
another dollar toward replenishing tho. exhausted 
treasury of tho church, although told that a quarter’s 
salary was duo and unpaid to tho minister, handed 
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over five dollars for tho fair wilhoul feeling that he 
had made a terriblo sacrifice, or that he was in danger 
of ruin. Mr. Staytapc, the merchant tailor, who, like 
Mr. Baker, had said more than once—“not another 
dollar,’ 1 made liberal contributiqns of fine remnants 
of fancy casaimores, broadcloths, figured silk vestings 
and velvet, for pin-cushions, needle-cases, ottoman 
covers, and tho dear knows what all, without making 
a single wry face. And so tho ball which Mr. Smith 
had set in motion was sent rolling from hand to hand. 
AU the mon wore mado to give something, either in 
money or raw material, and all tho women were Bet 
to work in tho manufacture of articles that would sell 
at tho fair. There was quite on excitement in tho 
congregation. But, as there always is and always 
will ho, no matter what i^ doing, there were aoiiio 
fault finders in Mr. Henry’s congregation. Some who 
did not approve of fairs, and, although they gave, for 
appearance sako, grumbled about it afterward. 

“Why not make a direct contribution to tho funds 
of tho church at once? Why go in this round about 
way to get what is wonted?” they said. Bui they did 
not understand as much about Ibis as Messrs. Jones 
and Smith. 

A few days before the time at which tho fair was 
to begin, tho gentlemen, last mentioned, happening to 
meet, ono of them said to tho oilier. 

“I saw Mr. Henry this morning, nnd would you 
boliovo it, ho is warm in his disapproval of this fair.” 

“Indeed! What docs ho say?” 

“That such schemes for raising money arc un¬ 
worthy of tho Christian character ‘Let men give 
freely,’ ho says, ‘of what they have to give; but 
don’t play off games liko there upon them, in order 
to obtain tho monoy they are not willing to bestow. 
They never do any real good; but always much 
harm.’” 

“Ho will think differently, perlinps, when wo lako 
him two or three hundred dollars as the proceeds of 
tho fair, nnd say it is for him." 

“I rather think so. Still, I must confess (lint I nm 
nnd always have been partly of his way of thinking. 
A fair is only an ingenious mode of extorting money 
from those who would not voluntarily give it for tho 
purposo to which tho proceeds are to be applied. But 
what nro wo to do? Mr. Henry is not adequately 
supported, although his congregation are fully able, 
nnd without inconvenience, to double his salary. 
They will not give nnvlhing more by direct contri¬ 
bution, nud, therefore, I don’t sco that tho crime of 
levying an indirect tax upon them isn vory serious 
ono." 

“Nor do I,” replied Mr. Jones. 

Tho fair at length opened with a fino display of 
articles, few of which were classed among those 
nailed useful. Fivc-dollar dolls, dollar-pin cushions 
nnd pyramids of sugar candy wore plentifully scat¬ 
tered about on tho tables of tho fair verniers, who 
sought to effect sales with n tnct and perseverance 
rarely to bo mot with in the most accomplished of 
women. 

“Where is Mr. Henry? I haven’t soon him here 
at all, yet?" asked one lady of another, toward the 
evening of tho first clay. 


“I believe ho doesn’t approvo of fairs,” was re¬ 
plied. 

“Why not?" 

“Hear knows! IIo would find it hard to answer 
your question himself.” 

From ono to another tho whisper passed that tho 
minister was opposed to fairs. This intelligence 
rather dampened tho ardor with which somo were 
entering into tho business on hand. Olliers doubted 
tho truth of what was said, and confidently looked 
for the minister in the evening. But ho did not make 
his appearance. Nor, in fact, at any time during tho 
fair, much to tho surprise of somo and the modifica¬ 
tion of others. 

At tho close of the third and Inst dny of tho fair, 
notwitlistanding all manner of expedients had been 
used to force people to buy articles that were of no 
uso to themselves, nor to those to whom it was sug¬ 
gested they might present them—or, to buy even use¬ 
ful articles at doublo what they were worth—it was 
decided that what remained should bo disposed of by 
raflle. 

“Tako a chance in this splendid doll? Only twenty- 
fivo cents a chance!” met you on one side—and 

“Come; I know you’ll tako a chance in this raflle; 
its my whole lablo. Tickets fifty cents, and every 
ono a prize,” met you on the other. And so it went 
throughout tho room People who wouldn’t pay five, 
ten or twenty dollars for an articlo, were willing to 
risk twenty-five or fifty cents, or even a dollar, in (lie 
hope of gelling it for that small sum. Did this differ 
anything from gambling? Wo will not say. 

“Thrco hundred dollars, clear of all expenses,” 
said Mr. Smith to Mr. Jones, on the next day. 

“Indeed? So much! Bcnlly, I had no expects- 

I t ion that so largo a sum would bo realized! I rather 
think our ministor will reverse his opinion on Hie 
subject of fuirs when this hnndsoino sum is paid over 
to him.” 

“There will corlninly be somo reasons presented 
to his mind in fnvor of doing so.” 

“Three hundred dollars! Our lady frionda havo 
done well, haven’t thoy?" 

“They havo indeed. Wo must sol them going 
ogain next year, for tho snmo purposo.” 

“Oh, yes. A good thing, like this, must not be 
permitted to dio out.” 

There was, belonging to tho congregation of Mr. 
Ilenrv, a poor widow named Hoiner. She was very 
poor. Ill health, and but poor ability to get along in 
the world nl best, made her iucomo very small; in¬ 
adequate in fact for the supplying of .her real wants. 
Sho had two children, Ilenrv, her oldest hoy, who 
was apprenticed to a vory good mastor, and was 
now in his twonty-first year; nnd Emma, on invalid 
daughter, tho onliro burden of whoso support fell * 
upon Mrs. Ileiner. Henry was industrious nnd stood 
well with his mastor. Ho had about ten months’ to 
servo before ho would be free. To tho expiration of 
his minority, for Ihe sake of his mother nnd sistor, ho 
looked forward with groat anxiety. It was his inten¬ 
tion to devote nil his earnings to thoir support. 

Occasionally, this young man could get overwork 
from his master. Of this privilego ho til ways availed 
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himself eagerly, and gave what ho earned to his 
mother. It so happened thnt,from sickness, Iho poor 
widow got so far behind hand with her rent, that her 
landlord bccamo alarmed for his money, and threat¬ 
ened to seize and soil ail sho had unless sho paid him 
tho whole, or a considerable portion of what sho owed 
him. Sho did not toll her son about hor indebtedness 
for rent, for sho know his inability to aid her, and did 
not wish to distress him. 

Young Heinor, about this time, had been favored 
with more limn his usual supply of overwork, and 
had accumulated ten do!lore. His wish was to save 
about fifteen dollars, and with this to buy hia mother 
a warm and comfortablo cloak as a Christmas pre¬ 
sent. 

On tho second evening of tho fair, tho young man, 
who bad hoard a good deal said about it, was induced 
to ga Ho had never scon a fair, and his curiosity, 
excited by hearing others talk about this ono, became 
itrong enough to tompt him to part with a shilling, 
Iho regular admission fee. So he went. Ho did 
not dream of tho danger ho was to encounter thcro. 
Heincr was a fine looking young man, and his master 
did him tho justice to dross him In respectable cloth- 
iDg; so that, though still an apprentice, he mado as 
good an appearanco os almost any ono at tho fair. 

Tho gay sceno wilhin, quito dazzled and bowil- 
dered tho young man. Ho had never witnessed any | 
thing so brilliant. Ho moved down tho centre of tho 
room, looking first upon ono sido and then upon tho 
other at tho rich display of beautiful articles, and 
still more beautiful saleswomen. While thus passing 
leisurely along, a bright hand was laid upon uis crm. 
Ho turned quickly. A pair of bright oyes were look- 
iogbcwilehinglytipon him; and ho saw a pair of rosy 
lips, parted in a winuing smilo, while a low, sweet 
voice Mid— 

“Come! You must buy something from my tablo.” 

A moment only passed, before Hoiner found him¬ 
self standing before a tablo, upon which was a hand¬ 
some wax doll, sundry pin-cushions, Indios worked 
collars, and nick-nnckerics of all iinaginablo kinds, 
while tho young syren who had drawn him to tho 
spot, was urging him to buy something. To him sho 
was a perfect Birangor. Ho had never oven seen her 
before. 


littlo treasure, selected therefrom three dollars, paid 
it to tho smiling girl, and taking his purchase, retired 
Iiaslity from tho room, blushing at tho thought of being 
seen with such an arlielo in his hand. Tbo moment 
ho reached the street ho throw the doll fiorcely down 
upon tho pavement, and hurried away muttering to 
himself— 

“Fool! Fool! Fool!” 

Three dollars was n good deal of money for Heinor 
to lose, and he foil its loss more than the loss of thou¬ 
sands is foil by Bpmo. 

On tho next day muoh was said in tho shop about 
the fair by customers, and among other things, it was 
stated, lhat thoro was to be a raffle at night, and that 
among tho things to bo raffled for were a number of 
valuablo articles. A marblo-top centre-table, worth 
twenty-fivo dollars, was mentioned among other 
things, Iho chances in which were only ono dollar. 
Thoro was also a. large mahogany rocking-chair, tho 
chances in which wore the eamo; besides a good 
many other things. 

Heinor had seven dollars left. Tho hope of not 
only getting back tho threo dollars ho bad lost, but 
of adding materially to his liulo treasure by meanB 
of tho proposed raffle, began to fill his thoughts, and 
finally possessed his mind entirety. In imagination, 
ho already had in possession at least fifty dollars 
worth of articles, which could easily bo sold for 
thirty or forty dollars, and thus moko him compara¬ 
tively rich. Ho could hardly wait until evening 
camo, so impatient was ho to realize tho little fortuno 
lhat lay within his reach. 

With his seven dollars In his pooket, tho infatuated 
young man hastened to tho fair. First ho secured by 
tho payment of n dollar, a chanco in tho centro-table; 

I thon ono in tho handsomo chair, and saon in tho 
! various littlo lotteries lhat were established for pious 
! purposes by fair and pious young Christians, until ho 
had adventured upon this uncertain sea his wholo 
! treasure. 

! It wns now that anxiotics and fears began to arise 
! in his mind. Should tho result provo disastrous to 
I Ins hopes? Tho thought mado his heart sink trom- 
| bling in his bosom. For two hours all was susponso. 

[ Thon the various orticles wero raffled—some by draw* 
| ing numbers as in a lottery, and others by throwing 


“Now I am suro you bavo got some liulo cousin [ tho dice, 
or niece, whoso gratitude for a present like this will | At twelve o’clock lleincr went homo wretched. 
c*tt«o her to natno you in hor prayers every night,” | Ho had gambled and lost all! 

she said, holding before him tho beautiful doll. “It [ Threo days passed before ho could venture to visit 
is only three dollars. Say you will toko it.” his mother. Of tho deep extremity she wns in ho 

What could tho poor young man do? Ho had been knew nothing. Hut ho foil bo miserable about tho 
but liulo into company; was unused to tho wnys of loss of tho liulo treasure ho had accumulated, that ho 
the world; and especially unprepared to meet an did not wish to see her, lest sho should notice his un- 
encounter liko this, and come off victorious. He happiness and inquire tho cause. 

Mushed—hesitated—tried to slammer out some ox- “You look very much troubled, mother; what is tho 
c»«c for not making tho purchase. But tho young mntler?” ho asked of his parent, whon ho at length 
Indy read his character at a glonco,and said— ventured to sco hor, and observed that sho was un- 

“Oli, yes, but you must tako it,” and forthwith usually depressed in spirits, 
began to wrap it up very carelessly in pnper. “AH my things have been seized, Henry,” sho rc- 

“There,” sho said, when this had been done. “It plied, giving way to tears, “and nro to bo sold in n 
»' given away at that price.” And she handed Heincr week. I owo twenty-fivo dollars for rent, and our 
•be doll. landlord fays that he must nnd will Imvo it. Ilq 

Slowly ho drew forth the puree that contained his called day beforo yesterday, and said if I would pay 
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him ton dollar*, ho would wait longer for tho rest. in his eyefc. A* soon a* he received the money, Ikj 
But I had not a dollar to give Mm. 1 ' * hurried away to mako glad tho heart of hia poor 

“Mother! Why did you hot tell me this before?” ; mother, 
oxolaimed her son, rising from hi* *cat and wringing ; Heiaer bad not left the house of Mr. Henry over 
his hands as ho paced the floor with agitated steps. ; ton minutes, when Mr. Jonos and Mr. Smith, accom¬ 
pli would have dono no good,” she replied, mourn- ; panied by another leadiug membor of tho church, 
fully, “and would only have distressed you. I hoped called in to sco tho miaislor. 

that ho would have borne longer With mo, but I was “Wo have some pleasant nows for you,” said Mr. 
mistaken." ; Smith, after they had been sealed a few minutes. 

“ Yes, it would have done good,” returned Honry. “Have you, indeed? A pleasant task havo ibey 
“I had ten dollars saved toward buying you a cloak I who bring pleasant nows.” 

for a Christmas preient. But-***—” “Wo aro commissioned, by tho managers of the 

Thu young man could not utter the words that wore fair that has been hold in our church, to pay you over 
upon his tongue. \ tho entire proceed*, which amount to three hundred 

“Where is tho monuy now, Henry?” eagerly naked I and B ix dollars, to your salary for this year. Hero 
Mrs. Heiner. < they are.” 

“Gone!” was tho sad reply, And Mr. Smith extended a small roll of banknote*. 

“Gone? Where?” But Mr. Henry drew back, while his face became 

Honry related, without concealment or extenuation,! very serious, 
all that had occurred at the fair. When he had finished | “No, gentlemen,” ho said, firmly, “I cannot re- 
his mother burst into tears and wept bitterly. The co i V o a dollar of it.” 

young man had no words of consolation to offer her., “Why not?” was asked, in profound surprise. 

He sat silent, with hia eyos upon the floor, feeling, “if the members of my congregation think my 

little less wretched than a condemned criminal. Bud- salary inadequate to my support, let them increajc 
doaly he started up, and rushed from tho house oro it by regular contributions made for that purpose, and 
hU mother could apeak a word to prevent his going; let it come as a free will offering. But with extortion 
away. and wrong, such as over attend your fairs, I will have 

To tho house of tho minister tho young mnu bent no , hinff t0 do . Y ou bring me, in your hnud, tho price I 
hi* steps. Hit found Mr. Henry at homo, who received ^ honor, delicacy, justice and truth, and do you think 
him kindly. After ho had bennsoe tod a fow moments, I will accept of it? No! I would as lief touch fire! , 
the minister, who had been ob#orving him closely, At your fair a young man, who had not tho firmness 
“‘d— - to resist indelicate importunity, paid three dollars for 

“What is the matter, I Iopry? You look in tropblo.” * doll, which in anger he broko upon tho pavement 
“ And so I am, Mr, io very groat troublq. My mother Ul0 moowml ho got into tho street. Ho was an ap- 
has got behind hand with her rent, and the landlord, prentice, who could only get small sums of money at 
has eeUed her things and is going to sell them alf. If a time, by overwork. In this way ho had accumu- 
*lto could Ohly pay bim tqn dollars, ha would wait; latcd ten dollars, with which largo sum, ft>r him, bo 
longer for tho balance; but she hasn't a single dollar wa* going to buy hi* poor mother a cloak for a 
to pay. Oh! *ir; do you not know of some kind Christina a present. Ho was tempted to go to the fair 
person who would lend her ton dollars? I could pay hy hearing so much said about it by thoso who visited 
it bank in two or throo month* by doing overwork. bis master’s *hop, and there he was robbed of three 
I would let tho money lip in Mr. Martin’* bauds, as d 0 H Rra —I call it so-you must oxouso my plain way 
ia*l a* I earqod it, and hp would pay it over.” of speaking. But this was not all. Ho next heard 

“Do you frequently earn money by overwork?” about your beautiful gambling operations, and in the 
atkpd Mr. Honry. hope 0 f winning back what ho had already lost, went 

“ Yoa, sir. I do all tho overwork I can get.” [ am j risked the seven that remained in chapces in 
“What use do you mako of what you earn ip this [ ©onlre-tables, rookjng-chairs, and I dop’t know what 
way? 9o you spend it for yourself?” I all. h 0 lost! When next ho saw his mother, judge 

“Oh, no, sir! I spend it for mother and sistor.” j 0 f b i$ surprise and anguish of mind, to discover that 
Opq question after another, asked by tho minister, J 8 j lC q We< j rent of which |jo know nothing, and that 
elicited from Urn young man a futt confession of what ;; hor i and iord had soiled hor filings and was about 
Jipd ocaurred a fow evenings previous. ; selling thorn. Ten dollars tho man had offered to 

“And so, my poor young friood,” said Mr. Henry', * ^0 on account, and givo a longer time for tho le¬ 
aflet he clearly comprehended all, “thoy have sent j ma i n aor; but ho had lost his ton dollars at tho fair- 
you homo from thoir vanity fair a ruined gamestor! j bo was R ruined gamester, aud you mndo him such. 

But your mother’s things must not bo sold. I happen , In \ ia extremity ho camo to mo to ask if I would not 
to have twenty dollars in the house. Ten I will loan j get somebody to load his mother ten dollars, he pledg* 
to you. You will repay it to mo ns fast os you can. | j n g himself to pay it back by his overwork.” 

And let this bo a warning to you, never to risk a | «i w m do it,” said each of tho threo mon. 
dollar so long os you livo, in any* gotno of chance, j <‘j have already sot his heart at rest,” replied tho 
whether it bo at a furo-bank, or in a so called chari- j minister. 

table fair. Tho principle is tlio saino, and tho evil as «. Fo«.didn’t lond it to him,” said Mr. Smith, 
heinous in tho sight of Heaven.” » Yes. I happened to havo twenty dollars by me, 

The young man thanked the minister with tear* land ldivided it with him.” 
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His visitors were muto with surprise and mortifies- 
tion. At length one of them said— 

“You certainly will not persist in refusing to take 
the money we have brought you. The thing is done 
now, and cannot bo undone. The monoy is for you, 
and wo cannot appropriate it to any other purpose.” 

“Not a dollar of it will I accept,” was firmly an¬ 
swered. “You had belter seek out all the instances 
of wrong done by the practical working of your (air, 
like that which I havo mentioned, and make restitu¬ 
tion. Certainly that poor young man ought not to be 
doomed to work Into at night for two or three months 
to make up what ho has lost, when his poor mother 
so badly needs all ho can earn.” 

ll was in vain to talk to Mr. Honry. He would 
not havo a dollar of what had been cleared at the 
fair. His refusal to do so raado quite a stir in his 


church. But liko a rock in the ocean, he stood firm, 
1 although the waves dashed angrily about his feet. A 
day or two aflor he had loanod young Hoiner ten 
dollars, that young msn called upon him and returned 
the money with many sincere thanks. Some un¬ 
known friond, ho said, had sent his mother money 
enough to pay all hor back rent, and enable him to 
replace the small sum ho had borrowed. 

The exact disposition of tbo threo hundred dollars, 
Mr. Henry never knew. A portion of it, doubtless, 
went into the funds of the church and helped to make 
up the increase of salary that it was voted him, n 
few months later. But he did not know this, nor 
think it.his business to inquire. As for fairs, very 
little was ever said about them in his congregation. 
The subject was rather an unpleasant one. 
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the village pastor. 

B* Use. ftAHHIB OMITn. 


An! who is it that does not loVo the good old village 
pastor, with his silvery locks and h(s pale, care-worn 
brow? Time has traced upon that brow many fur¬ 
rows, but it has not yet dimmed the lustre of his eye, 
quenched the brightness of his intellect, nor crushed 
his noble spirit. And yet sorrows like mountains 
have weighed upon his existence! 

No ambitious dreams can tempt or lure him from 
the little flock that has so long looked up to him for 
guidance and instruction. No, he is content to dwell 
in an humble sphere, and teach an honorable and 
devout flock. Though many fascinating temptations 
are held out to him, to'take a wider field of labor, 
where worldly honors lie thickly scattered round, yet 
tho lovo of his little flock, and a knowledge of tho 
frailty of humanity prevent him from yielding to their 
alluring charms; knowing that worldly honors, like 
tho deadly Upas tree, that blasts everything that comes 
within its sphere, oflen take possession of the immor¬ 
tal mind, and root out its longings and aspirations for 
celestial glory. 

It was a bright summer evening! Tho sun was 
sinking to repose In the far-off West, tipping tho trees 
and hills and spire of our village church with a rosy 
tinge. Not a cloud dimmed the deep blue Heavens; 
not a harsh sound floated on the air; and not a breeco 
stirred the surrounding rich green foliage. Tho la¬ 
borer had ceased to toil, and sat beside his loving 
wife, watching tho gamboling of his darling littlo ones 
upon the green lawn in front of his dwelling; and as 
I listened to their rlhging shouts and merry laughter, 
my heart seemed full Of tender emotions, for tho days 
of childhood came rushing back to my mind. Aflor 
advancing somo littlo distance, I sat myself down to 
muse on tho bright, the sunny, happy days of youth, 
which this lovely scone brought to mind, when n<? 
sorrow hung in life’s serene and peaceful sky. But 
scarce had I seated myself upon tho green sward, 
before a sound of melody greeted my ear, as if 
breathed by angel lips, that aroused rao from my 
reverie. I listoned, and again tho gushing music of 
a rich, soft voice, from tho direction of tho old per- 
sonago, that lay to my right amid a cluster of troce a 
short distance off, came lightly floating on'tho air. I 
started up, and bent my stops thitherward, hoping, 
by screening myself by tho shrubbery, to got nearer 
the fair minstrel without being observed. As I ap¬ 
proached this littlo earthly Paradise, a simplicity and 
neatness which evof characterised tho parsonage, 
struck my mind forcibly; and, with tho poet, 1 ex¬ 
claimed involuntarily to myself— 

“ If there is peace to be found hi the world, 

A hooit that is humble might hope for it hero.” 

It was indeed a charming spot. A neat, white cottage 


lay there nestled amid roses, woodbines, honoysucklcs 
and hyacinths—fit dwelling-place, melhougfu, for in¬ 
nocence and loveliness., I drank deep of that melody: 
but, alas! too soon it ceased. It was the vesper hymn 
chaunted by a fair girl of scarce sixteen summers to her 
father. Now all was silent—the muslo had ceased, 
and tho fairy looking being that had awakened Ihoeo 
no(e9 that melted on tho soul so feelingly had departed; 
and yet 1 did not leave that spot; fori felt as if chained 
to it by some magio spell. Then thought, doep thought, 
took possession of my mind, and I found myself wan¬ 
dering over tho history of that good village pastor, 
whom I had teen taught to revere from my days of 
childhood. From his earliest manhood ho had been “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 11 Though 
comfortably situated as far as it regards the common 
necessaries of lifo, and living in the hearts of all who 
knew him; for, truly, “none know him but to love 
him”—yet ho had seen his children, ono after another, 
drop to earth as tho leaves from the trees beneath an 
au^imn sky. And at last she that had been his partner 
and solace in Borrow, sickoned and died also. This 
seemed to All his cup of bitterness to overflowing; yet 
ho did not chide the hand that laid upon him “iho 
chastening rod.” He woulil say, 41 tho Lord giveth 
and the Lord taketh away: blessed be the name of tho 
Lord.” All that bound him now to earth, by kindred 
ties, was a daughter, over whom he still watched with 
Iho most tender solicitudo. With what care did be 
train her budding and expanding mind, fearing that 
ho would scarce bo able to catch tho fragranco from 
that frail flower, ore death would como and nip it too. 
Truly ho trained her up in tho way sho should go, for 
she seemed to hovor round the poor and distressed 
of the villago like a ministering angel, soothing the 
afflicted and broken-hearted; and administering to 
every want of her aged parent. Who could blamo 
him (or thinking her his earthly treasure? None, 
for suph aq ono is valued abovo rubies. I had been 
mcnifig ujJon^e incidents of this history for somo 
timo, when a sound fell upon my ear like iho voice 
of supplication, at which I started up half frightened 
ffOtn tfve spot where I had lingered so long in ab¬ 
stracted thought. For ere this tho sun had sunk to 
sleep, and “gray twilight” had dissolved into tho 
sable folds of night; and myriads of bright stars, and 
tho silvery moon gummed Ihe brow of Heaven. A 
light now broke upon my vision through a small 
window fronting mo, ns tho voice of tho pastor, (foj 
it was ho) in words of adoration, fell pleasingly oif 
tho entranced senses; and I now approached ncarc) 
where I could command a view of tho inmates 
Header, I would not have ihco think mo an cve’i 
dropper, and I would ask thee to forgive mo for tbi 
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acl; for.an irresistible power impelled mo forward, j 
I drew near to the small window, and beheld through 
it, by tho aid of tho solitary but brilliant taper that] 
lighted up tho apartment, a sceno that angels delight 
to behold, and mortals witness with awo profound! I 
On tho little stand, in tho centra of tho room, lay an ! 
open Bible, near which two figures knolt in humble | 
and devout prayer to tho keeper of spirits, and tho j 
dispenser of blessings. What a striking contrast was ] 
hero presented! A young girl, with her email white I 
hands clasped—her blooming cheeks and rosy lips—'! 
her fair brow, upon which timo had sot nOBignot of; 
care, her soft bluo oyos upturned to Heaven—her; 
golden tresses falling carelessly ovof her fair shoul¬ 
ders, and her gently heaving bosom, ns it gave ultor- 
anco to tho silent, yet eloquent appeals to her father 
and God, onoirclcd by a simple robo of white muslin, 
which foil in graceful folds round hor kneeling form, 
eoemed all tho mind could picture of lovclinoss and 


goodness. Then, tho old man, with his white and 
flowing locks—his pale, furrowed brow—his trem¬ 
bling hands clasped, and his deep, sonorous voice of 
burning cloquenco melting on tho oven mg air in un¬ 
told Bweotncss, struok the beholder with unutterable 
beauty and sublimity. Oh, what a picture of loveli¬ 
ness was hero presented! What a contrast! what on 
exam pi o to mankind! ago and youth, where purity 
and innocence seemed to dwell, mingling tho voico 
of supplication together! As I gazed upon tho sceno 
iny heart Boftened and seemed to melt within mo. 
The prayer ceased, and all again was silent, 

I no\V turned away from this hallowed spot a better 
being, and silently retraced my footsteps, saying tt • 
myself, surely there is a truth in tho religion of Jesus 
Christ, and if those who sectn purity and innoconco 
itself need repentance, how will it bo at tho day of 
reckoning with the sinful! 

How will it? 
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JEALOUSY’S VICTIM. 


BY AttOBliIttH K. ALEXANDER. 


CHAPTER I. 

What is thli life without tho light of lovoT 

At the tender ago of two year*, Florence Elwyn 
was bequeathed by a dying mother to a father’s love. 
As is generally tho cose, tho affections of tho husband 
and father centered in tho littlo being who remained 
as tho last tie which bound him to earth,guarding her 
like some cherished flower which neither tho air nor 
sunshine might too rudely visit. At seventeen tho 
light-hearted child bad grown into a being of rare 
loveliness, while to her striking beauty was added 
the charm of a sweet disposition and filial devoted¬ 
ness. But, alas! a slrango world is this—in which 
heart-breaking grief stalks abroad, eager for his prey, 
and marks as his victims tho sweetest of earth's 
flowers. Is there no remedy? Alas, none! Youth, 
beauty, innocence, possess no charm of occult power 
with which to ward off tho fatal spells. Just as Flo¬ 
rence Elwyn was budding into womanhood horfalhor 
was suddenly attacked with a malignant fover, which 
in a few days terminated his existence, and she was 
a lono orphan. When Florence partially recovered 
from this severe shock, it was to feel most keenly tho 
desolation of her situation. Sho knew of no relatives. 
She was young and unprotected, alono in the. wide 
■world, and as Bho threw herself besido her father’s 
grave and wept in passionate despair, how fervently 
did she pray that the damp earth would unclose and 
recoivo her to his cold embrace. An early and long 
tried friend of Mr. Elwyn attended to tho settlement 
of tho estate, and in the most pressing and affectionate 
manner solioitod Florence to mako his house her future 
homo. Mr. Ellison had for years been on terms of tho 
closest friendship with her beloved parent, and his 
only child Anno Ellison, tho playmato of hor child¬ 
hood, was hor own most intimato friend. Her father’s 
property, although not so ample as was supposed, was 
fully sufficient to support hor handsotnoly and relieve 
all fear of dependence, so tho sorrowful girl accepted 
With gratitude tho kind offer, and became a member 
of his family, while tho sympathies and kind atten¬ 
tions of his wife and daughter tendod to lessen some¬ 
what tho excess of her grief. Sho dwelt in great 
retirement in tho bosom of tho Ellison family, and 
two years elapsed ero they could provail on her to 
accompany them in their occasional visits through 
tho neighborhood. But although Florcnco Elwyn had 
secluded horself from society, yet sho had been seen 
and admired. 

Frederick Ashton was the last member of a family 
moted for its wealth and respectability. Having ho 
particular tio upon his affections, and ample means 
to gratify his wishes, he had spent several years in 


travelling through Europe as well as his own country. 
During a tour through tho Southwestern states fortu- 

tious circumstances detained him sometime at B-, 

the dwelling place of Florenco Elwyn, and charmed 
by the picturesque views in tho vicinity ho still lin¬ 
gered, long afier tho necessity for delay ceased to 
exist. His person was commanding, and tho fire of 
his soul shone in tho depths of hiB dark eyes, emitting 
sparks of intellect; but a close observer might have 
detected a shndo of disappointment, or a littlo suspi¬ 
cion of mankind in his handsome features. His mind 
was of tho kind to grapple with tho world. Tho bril¬ 
liancy of his genius, and tho soundness of his princi¬ 
ples well calculated him to rule over mind in general, 
while to his gifted understanding was added a taste 
; rich by nature, and highly cultivated by study and 
travel. Such was tho man in whoso bosom Florence 
Elwyn had awakened an interest hithorto unknown. 
At first tho story of her early Borrows touched his 
heart, then followed the dosiro to gain her acquain¬ 
tance. Frequent intercourse deepened his impres¬ 
sions, and iovo camo upon him ero ho was aware. 
What were the fcelingB of tho object of his love? 
Florence Elwyn was the tenderly cherished idol of a 
father’s love upon which sho leaned, and when death 
with ruthless hand tore away her prop, the sense of 
loneliness that filled hor sad heart was almost insup¬ 
portable. Sho had a soul too fqll of poetry, drinking it 
in from ovory lovely thing around her. The shadowy 
glen, tho rippling streamlet, and the dark forest were 
to her beauty and inoense. Imaginative and suscep¬ 
tible, sho had always lived in a world of her own 
creation, and in her heart there was an undefinabte 
yearning for some one to guide its impulses, share its 
communings, and cling to for support. Such an one 
she found in Fredorick Ashton. The correctness (f 
his judgment would direct hor, in the deep londerness 
of his heart sho would find kindred sympathy, and the 
strength and decision of his character would prove a 
sure defence against life's storms. To her mind ho 
presented an embodiment of tho noblest and loftiest 
principles which adora^Lnd sublimato human nature. 
Her lovo was liko 

A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceedingly beautiful. 

Under tho influcnco of this sweet vision the joy blos¬ 
soms of her innocent heart, that had onco withered 
away at tho touch of sorrow, now revived ami be¬ 
came redolent with a thousand perfumes. In tbs 
quiet of tho Bummer twilight they would stray forth 
to gnzo upon tho beautiful scenery and listen to tbs 
low whispering anthem of tho forest trees. Then 
would Frederick Ashton recall the classic enthusiasm 
of his early days, until Florenco, fascinated into a 
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forgetfulness of herself, became a partaker in a con¬ 
versation to which at first she waa only a timid listener. 
She loved poetry, and ho was an admirable reciter. 
He had imbibed the poetry of nature from tho rushing 
mountain streams and beautiful lakes of the North, 
and loved to repeat his verso to an car so rapt as hers. 
She was a daughter of the sunny South, whero the 
gush of warm nfleclions flow out pure from tho heart, 
unrestrained by tho chilling breath of a coldor climate, 
and as sho listened to those thrilling strains a rapture 
would steal over her, Btirring hor heart with vague 
and mysterious feelings. How she loved to watch 
tbe pale moon leading on tho starry host of Hoaven, 
until tho fairy-liko landscape droamily moltod away, 
and tho soft summer air floated by like angels’ whis¬ 
pers, whilo with a soul boating in unison with this 
harmony, and a crowd of holy feelings round her 
heart, sho would stroll silently along forgetting oorth 
in thoughts too ocstatio to bo clothed in words. Thus 
she loved. Fredcriok Ashton had mingled a great 
deal with society, and had uiot with Imrtlcssncss as 
well among.woman-kind as tho other sox, which had 
created a great disgust of thorn, and an uttor dread 
and abhorrence of coquotry. Ho imagined liis wealth 
and station in socioty to bo tho desideratum at which 
the fair ones aimed to carry out successfully thoir 
schemes of flirtation. If a pretty woman smiled on 
him or received him graoiously, ho was sure it was 
tho concealment of a plan to jilt him. So Btrong was 
bis prejudice upon this point, that It amounted almost 
to monomania, and so completely had ho encased him¬ 
self in this coat of mail, ;.i to render his hoarl imper¬ 
vious to tho arrows that wore constantly flashing from 
tho brilliant oyes, or quivering on the dimpled checks 
of tho fair beings with whom ho associated. But a 
chango had oomo ovor him. His hithorto watchful 
heart had been botravod into loving tho sweet and 
gentlo Florenoo before ho was aware of dangor. Ho 
admired Iho blended fervor, delicacy, and ethereality 
of her mind, and ho loved her for her gentlo depen¬ 
dence and trusting confidence. Ho thought her as 
near perfection as it was possiblo for human nature 
to approach; and yet ho persuaded his better judg¬ 
ment thnt it wbb necessary to study her nature and 
character more thoroughly ere ho confessed his lovo. 
How little does man know of tho doplh and tender¬ 
ness of woman’s affection! Ho may think that sho 
is influenced bysinistor motives; that his fortune or 
worldly fame perhaps attracted hor. Deluded mortal 1 
docs ho imagine that tho lovo of a truo woman can 
ho bought with such gilded trifles as theso? IIo be¬ 
stows upon her nurtborlosvpleasing attentions, that 
aro so gratifying to a woman when coming from tho 
man sho lovos. Ho yields a constant deference to 
hor wishos, that is as delicate as it is flattering, and 
is so fully appreciated by a refined mind. All this he 
thinks ho may do with impunity, while, as ho calls it, 
he is studying hor character. If ho should happen to 
find soino discord with tho perfect harmony of his 
ideas, or pcrchanco a rival present herself, in one 
fairer, richer, or more accomplished, his pursuit is at 
an end, and thoso dolicalo attentions aro transferred 
to another. Judging from his own heart ho supposes 
that should tho forsaken ono feel a little at first, time, 


change of scene, or perhaps a now lover, will soon 
heal tho wound and leave no sear. Thus do men f 
who are far from intending wrong, ofton reason with 
themselves. Thoy know not that every look, every 
tono of tho beloved ono is engraven upon woman’s 
j heart, guarded as a Baorcd treasure, and yiolded up 
| only at the behest of death. 


| CHAPTER II. 

| She wove a tale with all a demon’s att 

Should bear to mock tho secret of her heart; 

She formed a plot that o’er her fair young brow 
Should call of pain and shame the crimson glow. 

“It shall novor be,” exclaimed a haughty girl, as 
sho pushed aside the embroidery frame over which sho 
was bending, and rising up, commenced walking tho 
floor with a quick, Irregular step, then suddenly paus¬ 
ing before tho person whom sho addressed, her eyes 
sparkling with ungovernable rngo—“it shall never 
bo. I repeat it—Frederick Ashton shall never marry 
Florence Elwyn.” 

“And pray, how will you prevent it, Kate?” asked 
tho young man, who boro so striking a rcsemblanco 

I to tho first speaker, that it were an easy matter to 
deoide the relationship that oxisted between them. 
“Everything seems to be going on very prosperously 
—indeed I Bhotild not bo astonished if they are already 
engaged—and an angel he’ll got for a wife.” 

“Fool!" muttered tho angry woman, contemptu¬ 
ously, “nro you too caught by that baby face, whining 
voice and nflfcctcd manners?” 

“Pretty language for n sister to address to a bro¬ 
ther,” replied tho young man, whilo a cold smile of 
disdain played around his mouth* “Ah, Kate, you 
had better take Florence Elwyn for a pattern if you 
over expect to get such a man as Frederick Ashton, 
or indeed any other.” 

“Tho artful creature! well does sho know how to 
play her part. Sho foigns a sweet pensive look, and 
enlists sympathy in behalf of her early sorrows; but 
it is not tho los8 of a dead fathor she mourns, these 
nro only tho arts she employs to secure tho living 
lover,” 

“Shamo on you, Kale!” exclaimed her brother, in¬ 
dignantly, “to judge of any woman by such a cold 
heartless piece of artificiality as yourself.” 

“Have I not scon it all?” sho replied, in a voico 
that passion rendered tremulous. “Frederick Ashton 
would have been mine had ho not fell into tho snare 
of that designing creature. But it is not too lato—I’ll 
have him yet.” 

“A very maidenly assertion, upon my word,” said 
hor brother, ironically. “ But,” resumed ho, in a more 
natural tono, “ that wore easier said than dono.” 

“I shall need your assistance,” continued his sister, 
“to that will bo added my own discriminating judg¬ 
ment and unfailing resources of invention, and I have 
no fear for tho end.” 

Her brother regarded hor with a look of withering 
scorn, “say your artful maliciousness, and you’ll 
coino nearer the truth. However,” he added, gaily, 
“I am ready to enter into any measures that will bo 
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likely to make me the proud and happy husband of 
Florence Elwyn. What do you Intend to do?” 

“I Have no settled plan a* yet,” replied Kale, with¬ 
out taking any notice of the former part of his obser¬ 
vation. “I intend to wateh narrowly the course of 
events, and make them subservient to my purpose. 
What I expect of you is to follow olosoly whore I 
lead or direct.” 

Catharine Mailand bad been tho schoolmate of Flo¬ 
rence Elwyn; but so uncongenial were their natures, 
that as they g^pw up nothing more than the civilities 
of society were kopt up bclwocn them. Catharine 
Mailand was vain, haughty, cold-hearted, and re¬ 
vengeful in disposition, indeed there was scaroely 
a redeeming trait in her character; but possessing 
an uncommon'share of vivacity, together with con¬ 
siderable personal attractions, her great morel de¬ 
fects were concealed when in sooiety. She loved 
Frederiok Ashton as much as she was capable of 
loving any one. The gentlo Florence Elwyn had 
ever been the object of hor envy, and now that she 
was likely to provo a rivel, tho most implacable 
hatred took possession of her breast. Robert Mai¬ 
land, tho brothor of Catharine, differed but little from 
his sister, except that a bad man seldom possesses in 
the same proportion the expertnesa to deviao mis¬ 
chief, and those qualities of mean artfulness that cha¬ 
racterise a bad woman. As wo have seen he loved 
FlOronco Elwyn, and hesitated not at the means 
employed to obtain her, thinkiug that if ho oould 
break off tho intimacy between her and Frederiok 
Ashton, there would bo no obstaclo to his happiness. 
According to the instructions of his sister ho set about 
cultivating an Intimate acquaintance with Frodoriok 
Ashton, ondeavoring to find out his peculiarities. Ash¬ 
ton found in Mailand on agrccablo and pleasing com¬ 
panion, and vorysoon tho two were on quite intimate 
terms. One day, when out on a shooting party, Ash¬ 
ton’s gun suddonly burst, sovcrely wounding him. 
During the insensibility occasioned by the sovore pain 
and loss of blood, Mailand had him conveyed to his 
own residence, as affording earlier assistance from 
its being nearer the place of tho accident than the 
hotel whore he boarded. On examination tho wound 
proved to l>o a very dangerous one, and tho fover that 
onsued reduced him so low that bis lifo was despaired 
of; but a strong constitution baffled tho disease, and 
ho was pronounced convalescent. Tho only solace 
ho had while lingering on his bed of pain was the 
thought of his gentlo Florence. “ How,” he thought, 
“eputy her sweet voico have assuaged his suflbrings, 
and tVom her dear hand the nauseous drugs would 
have lost half their bitterness. But this was impos¬ 
sible—so ho must bo resigned.” He bad fully deter¬ 
mined that immediately on his restoration to health 
ho would offer to her his heart and hand. During 
his protracted sickness ho was attonded in the most 
failhful manner by Robert Mailand. His apparently 
disinterested kindnoss complololy won upon the gene¬ 
rous nature of Frederick Ashton, and ho regarded him 
as his best friend, for whom ho would havo made any 
sacrifice. Propped up by pillows, Ashton was now 
able to sit up for a short time, and once more to taste 
tho sweets of returning health; but latterly ho had 


discovered an air of abstraction about his friend that 
sorely grieved him. Ho watched him closely, and 
when Mailand thought ho was not observed^ yrould 
sit in deep dejection, while heavy sighs Ewufcd his 
breast, then drawing from his bosom a bcSfilftlly 
wrought golden locket, he would gaxo on it un^flhe 
tears seemed ready to start, and, fondly kissing it, 
would carefully lay it away in its hiding-place. Ash¬ 
ton respected his feelings, and would not for worlds 
have had his friend know that ho had been a witness 
of his weakness. It was true thon that Mailand loved; 
and perhaps some heartless creature had dared to trillo 
with tho affections of such a noble and generous soul. 
Ashton was almost tempted to curse the folly of man 
for loving,and the heartlessness of woman fortrifling. 
At length one morning, from a dreamy reverie, he 
happened to open his eyes very suddenly, and beside 
him sat his friend, tho locket lying in his hand, and 
he regarding it with a look of great sadness. Before 
ho could recover his wonted presence of mind, Mai¬ 
land lifted his eyes and met those of Ashton fixed on 
him. In evident confusion he closed his hand upon 
tho locket—but it was too late,‘his secret was disco¬ 
vered. The thought occurred to Frederick to rally 
his friend upon his attachment, perhaps he might win 
his confidence, and by sharing his grief might lessen 
its poignancy. At all events ho determined to broach 
tho subject, fully persuaded that if ho understood ihe 
case he oould bo of sorvico, 

“Nay, Mailand,” said ho,good humorcdly, “do not 
be so selfish. Allow me a glimpso of the pretty face 
that you hold in your covetous grasp; for pretty I 
know it must bo if you admire it.” 

“And as false as fair,” returned Mailand, bitterly, 
and relapsing into his former dejected mood, seemed 
to preoludo all attempts at further conversation. Cm 
Ashton was not to bo diverted: having the welfare of 
his friend at heart, he determined to persevere. 

“Mailand,” said Ashton, with manly frankness, 
“excuso mo if I havo aroused from their repose 
thoughts of an unpleasant nature. Such was not my 
intontion, noither do I desire to pry into tho secrets 
of your heart from motives of vain curiosity; but 
having unknown to you, and unintentionally on my 
part, observod many things that led me to suspect the 
state of your affections, I thought that a repose of con* 
fidenoo might enable me to bo of somo service, which 
it would bo my greatest happiness to render.” 

“Heaven bopraisod for granting mo such a friend," 
exclaimed Mailand, as ho cordially grasped Ashton's 
extended hand, “but, alas! you can bo of no use tome, 
therefore it is unnecessary to troublo you with— 

“If nothing else will bo gained,” replied Frederick, 
who resumed the conversation, unfinished as Mailand 
had loft it, “rest assured your heart will feel lighter 
when its burden of griof is divided with your friend." 

“Impossible! naught on earth tan heal tho wounds 
of a crushed spirit, or restore happiness to tho heart 
from whence hope hath forever departed. It began 
in our early youth,” continued Mailand, reluctantly, 
“was tho charm of my boyish days, and tho hope of 
my manhood. Need I toll you how I loved," ex¬ 
claimed be, fervently, as glowing with his subject he 
forgot his former embarrassment, and seemed now as 
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anxious to dwell upon tho I homo as beforo ho had 
been reluctant. “It filled my whole soul—it became 
my animating principlo—it gave vigor to my intellect 
—fervor to my devotions—energy to my whole cha- 
racier. And it was returned with the purity nud 
sweetness of a young heart’s first love. She was a 
confiding and innocqnt young creature—too guileless 
to conceal her attachment for me, and too pure-minded 
to deny (he swoet familiarities of tho innocent. Her 
lovely head found its resting-place upon ray breast, 
while ray hand was allowed to roam at pleasure 
through its rich garniture of tresses. I might look 
into tho depths of those soft violet orbs, and drink 
my fill of the intoxicating delight, or if my gaze be- 
camo too impassioned, and in rebuke tho lovely lids 
drooped softly over them, my pardon was sure to be 
reeled upon tho ripe, pouting lips. Tims wo grew 
up and were betrothed. But why dwell upon those 
moments of ineffable bliss?—for years they wero the 
light of my existence, now they aro gono never to 
return. A chnngo came over my beloved, and when 
1 sought to know the causo and revive tho recollec¬ 
tions of by-gone hours, sho coldly ropulsed me, telling 
me that 1 must forgot os she had the fancies of her 
girlish days, and when I reminded her of tho solemn 
engagement between us, of which Heavon was wit¬ 
ness, sho answered with a scornful smile that I could 
not expect hor to fulfil, or even remember engage¬ 
ments that wore mado when she was a more child. 
At length she refused to see me, and I am left to bear 
the anguish that is devouring mo as best I may.” 

Mailand paused overcome by his feelings, while 
Ashton was deeply moved at the recital of his wrongs. 

“Am I acquainted with her?” asked he, in a sooth¬ 
ing tone. 

“ Yea—no—that is—I mean—lot us speak no more 
about it,” said Mailand, exceedingly agitated, and 
evidently from different emotions than those which 
had just beforo hold their sway over him. 

“What oils you, Mailand?” said Fredorick, asto¬ 
nished at his singularity of speech and manner. “W hat 
am I to gather from your strange answers?” 

“Seek not to question mo further,” replied Mailand. 
“Too much has already been said; but, thank Hoavon, 
I havo not gono too for,” ho continued, in an under 
tono, as if thinking aloud. "I havo been careful. Ho 
knows not who it is.” 

“What can you mean? Of whom have you been 
speaking? Tell me her name,” wildly demanded 
Ashton, while a strange presentiment crept around 
his heart. 

“Alas! you know not what you ask,” said Mailand, 
fixing Jiis eyes sadly upon him.. “Would that I had 
said nothing; but who could havo foreseen this. No, 
no, you could not bear it.” 

“I can bear anything but this torturing suspense— 
speak quickly,” almost gasped Ashton, a death-like 
pallor spreading over his counlonanco. 

Mailand returned no answer; but slowly unclasping 
the fingers that seemed to cling with fond tenacity to 
the locket, ho extended his hand to Ashton. A look 
was sufficient. In their sweet placidity, as pure and 
sinless as an angel’s, tho loyoly features of Florence 
Elwyn mot his wild gaze. An agonizing cry escaped 


from his bursting heart as ha sank back upon tho 
pillow, It was tho strugglo of a mighty spirit. While 
it was going on a gleam of fiendish triumph shot 
across tho countenance of the wretch who eat besido 
him, and instantly passing away, loft upon it its former 
woeful expression. In a short timo Frederick Ashton 
arose. His face was deadly palo, and tho mental suf¬ 
fering of years seemed to havo passed over him in 
those few moments. 

“My friend,” said ho, in a voice so calm and com¬ 
posed, that it quito startled Mailand, “how deeply I 
havo wronged you your suffering heart can best tell, 
and yet your generous spirit has returned good for 
evil, and cherished with your kindness tho serpent 
who had coiled itself around your hopes of happiness, 
and poisoned them with its venom. Say that you for¬ 
give me, and the rest of my life shall prove how utterly 
I deplore the ignorance that unconsciously led me to 
injure you. But rest assured, nothing has passed be¬ 
tween tho lady and myself that need, for an instant, 
disturb your pcaco The love for her that I now 
confess to you, has never been breathed into her ear. 
Excuse me if I advert to unpleasant circumstances. 
I once noticed in her possession a counterpart of tho 
locket you have just showed mo, and so careful was 
sho of it that I could scarco gain a glimpse, for it 
was, Bhe said, painted for her falher, by an eminent 
artist, who, ere a copy of il could bo taken, went 
unexpectedly to Europe, and has resided there over 
since.” 

“That copy is tho ono I now have, and at the timo 
of our betrothal was exchanged for my likeness. A 
few months since sho returned mine requesting her 
own; but I could not part with it,” 

“What could bo her object in thus resorting to 
falsehood and deception?” 

“ You arc reputed wealthy, my dear sir, and beside 
an attraclivo exterior you are talented and well edu¬ 
cated. Having seen much of tho world has given 
easo to your manner, and variety to your information. 
You are just tho sort of man with whom a lady of taste 
and refinement loves to swell her train of admirers. 
Your attentions flattored Florence, and when con¬ 
trasted with you hor betrothed appeared to disadvan¬ 
tage; but I doubt not that in time the spell would have 
broken, and my heart beon gladdened by a return of 
her fonnor trusting affection.” 

“And could you love such a vain triflor? Oh! bo 
careful, Mailand, how you throw away iho sacred 
affections of a manly heart upon ono who has proved 
horsolf so utterly unworthy of you.” 

“Speak not so, Fredorick—she is now young and 
thoughtless—time and judicious counsel will'dorreot 
the errors of hor unformed character, and make her 
all that I could wish.” * 

Ashton dropped the subject, for it was painful to 
both. 

Was it possible, thought Frederick when alono, that 
he could have been so deceived? And yet the evi¬ 
dences were clear. In all his intercourse with society 
he had never met with ono apparently so innocent, 
pure-minded: and yet this foir exterior, this semblance 
of innoconco covered a false, and to his strict ideas of 
purity in the female sox, an almost impure heart. 
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That delicate waist bad been encircled by the arm oi 
a lover, and those loving oyea reflected his image. In 
this there might perhaps be no impropriety, for he was 
her betrothed; but Frederick remembered that her 
eyes had fallen beneath his look of respectful admira¬ 
tion, that she had walked alone with him, and her 
arm trembled as it rested in his. She had listened too 
•with an air of quiet happiness to his conversation, and 
though she said but little in reply, yet that little was 
uttered in low, sweet tones that spoke of tenderness, 
and made his heart thrill wiih delight. All this was 
done while in the sight of Heaven she was the be¬ 
trothed of another. And for what object? Money, 
a station in society, and the love of flirtation. Con¬ 
tempt for her dissimulation, and rage at having been 
made the du{» of an artful girl, made him at first 
almost furious; but after a while these emotions subsi¬ 
ded, and thoughts of the sweet moments he had spent 
with the only one he had ever loved rose up before 
him with beauty and freshness. Must he awake from 
the blissful dream in which the last ffew months had 
sped away so quickly? Alas! ho felt it was indeed 
only a dream, and already was he awake to its fallaoy. 

His course was at once decided. As he had made 
no profession of attachment to Florence Elwyn, it 
was unnecessary lhat he should soe her, or offer any 
explanation of his conduct. His having been so long 
«md Intimately associated with tho injured Mailand, 
would be likely to suggest to her guilty heart the true 
cause. As soon as he was able he intended to leave 
B—, and endeavor to forget ihe unhappy incidents 
of his sojourn there. But in this he was disappointed. 
The conflicting emotions that had agitated him in his 
weak stale induced a return of the fever, and many 
weeks elapsed before he was restored to his former 
state of convalescence. At timos, during his sick¬ 
ness, he imagined that the form of a female moved 
noiselessly about his room; but he closed his eyes 
resolutely upon the vision, determining that never 
again should false woman find a communication to 
his heart. Mailand’s attentions were redoubled, and 
by careful nursing he was once more able to sit up; 
and to his great relief he perceived that his friend 
wore a more cheerful air than* formerly. Glad in 
Mailand's elegantly embroidered robe de chambre, 
his feet covered by slippers elaborately wrought, and 
resting upon a cushion of the same beautiful stylo, 
Ashton would sit for hours and converse with his 
friend, While he could not but admire his delicate taste 
and complimont him thereon. Mailand disclaimed all 
merit to praise, remarking that Ihe articles he admired 
were the taste and work of his sister, whose delight it 
waa t‘6 contribute to her brother’s comfort. Frederick 
now discovered to whom he was indebted for Ihe many 
delicacies that he constantly rcoeived. At lenglh he 
waa able.to leave his room; and ono fine morning ho 
strolled into the library, and taking up a book, threw 
hiinself upon a sofa to examine its pages. Ho was 
aroused from his reading by tho voices of Mailand 
and hia sister in tho next room. Tho library opened 
into this apartment, so that ho could not retire without 
discovering to them lhat ho had overheard their con¬ 
versation, which was of such a nature as to make 
this intrusion mortifying and painful to their feeling*. 


The only alternative was to remain. Ho then learned 
that on informality existed in the will of their deceased 
father, in consequence of which Catharine was left 
dependent upon her brother. This it appeared had 
been known to Mailand for sometime, and he had 
kept it carefully concealed from his sister, who had 
but just discovered it. She had now determined to 
leave her brother, and live upon tho interest of a 
small legacy that had been left her by a maiden aunt. 
It was in vain her brother remonstrated and besought 
her in the most tender manner to give up her plans. 
Bho was affectionate but film, telling him that it would 
have been her delight to havo superintended his do¬ 
mestic affairs; but as his house would soon have a 
wife to preside over it, her services would not he 
needed, and that her spirit could not brook having her 
dependence thrown up to her by Florence Elwyn, 
oven though she were her brother’s wifo. Sho ex¬ 
pected to leave in a few days, having accepted the 
invitation of an intimate friend at a distance to pay 
her a visit, and intended to remain with hor until 
she made some arrangement for the future. Mailand 
would not listen to her leaving him so soon, urging u 
a reason lhat it would look strange for her to leave to 
suddenly, and while Ashton was still his guest At 
Iho mention of 1 his Catharine burst into tears. By the 
most tender entreaties Mailand finally managed to 
draw from her the true causo of her desire to leave 
! him so suddenly. It appeared that a censorious world 
had boon animadverting upon Ashton’s protracted stay 
at her brother's, and magnified the little acts of kind¬ 
ness that humanity had prompted toward an invalid, 
into serious attempts to seoure his affections. Ser¬ 
vants had been bribed (o say that she spent tho greater 
part of her time with him, singing to him, playing for 
him, and endeavoring in various ways to entrap him. 
In her distress she hinted lhat even more than this bad 
been said, lhat sho was unwilling to repeat. Bhe ap¬ 
pealed to her brother as to tho falsity of these accusa¬ 
tions, and how cruelly sho had been belied. Mailand 
was at first silent frohi astonishment; but at length he 
succeeded in consoling his sister, agreeing with her 
that the bosl plan ihey could pursue was for her to 
leave immediately, the invitation from their friend 
being a good excuse, and the future waa to bo left 
to further consideration. After deciding upon this 
courso they left the apartment together. Frederick 
Ashton’s feelings may be more easily conceived than 
described. That he should be the cause of bringing 
sorrow and reproach upon an innocent girl was biller 
anguish to his noblo soul. It was true Mias Mailand 
had ptayod and sung for him, and by her wit and 
vivaoity in conversation made many an hour pass less 
heavily; but in this sho only followed the dictates of 
her benovolent nature, and her great affection for her 
brother, of which he had aeon many proofs, prompted 
her to bo kind to his friend, and in return for her kind¬ 
ness she was to reap an abundant harvest of unmiti¬ 
gated anguish, aggravated by an accompaniment of 
domestic trouble. From being, as waa generally sup¬ 
posed, an equal heir with her brother, sho waa sud¬ 
denly reduced to comparative dependence, obliged to 
minister to tho whims of a haughty sister-ia-Iaw, or 
ca?t herself upon an unfeeling world with a character 
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which (ho foul breath of calumny had minted. As a 
high-minded and honorable mao, there was but one 
course to pursue } which was to make her his wife, 
and thereby restore hor to her former Independence, 
and rempve the reproach that had fallen upon her 
In consequence of him. Propinquity and arlfujness 
have made.many a marriage; and Frederick Ashton 
like many another was compelled to resign himself to 
the lot in which ho hqd become entangled. Without 
allowing himself to dwell upon his hard fate, ho offered 
his hand to Catharine Mailand, which, after tho proper 
hesitation, waa accepted. As Frodof ick was very de¬ 
sirous to leave B— an early day was fixed for the 
wedding ceremony, which was quietly performed, and 
immediately after ho quitted the village with his bride. 

CHAPTER III. 

‘‘Alai! the love of woman! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 

For all of (heirs upon that die is thrown, 

And If ’tlsloat. life hath no raerc to bring 

To them but mockeries of the past alone.’* 

,wa?*t ypu to be my bridesmaid, Ai\no,” said 
Florence Elwyn, as she entered the room where her 
friend was seated. 

“Vour.bridesmaid!” oxclaimed Anne, in unfeigned 
astonishment. “What do you mean?” 

“I me® 0 *” replied Florence, in a cold tone, “that 
lam to fee married to Mr. Hastings the early part of 
next month t—” 

“To Mr. Hastings!” interrupted her friond. “Flo¬ 
rence I shall be vexed with you if you continue to 
jest in lk|s way.” 

“Anne,” said Florence Elwyn, in a solemn tone 
.lhatcotjid not fail tQ carry conviction. ”1 assure you 
that 1-aiq engaged to Mr. Hastings, and ere another 
month posses away will be his wife. Believe mo or 
not as, yo\t please.” 

“I am compelled to bcliovo you,” replied Anno. 
“But at first the announcement was so sudden and un¬ 
expected that I could scarce credit it. You have been 
so indifferent to tho many gentlemen who visit you, 
ssd so absorbed in the various studies you were pur¬ 
suing that I feared your heart would never unlock its 
rare treasures. I knew that you possessed deep ten¬ 
derness of feeling; but I doubled if one could be found 
wbo could cause it to spring forth. I did think at one 
time that you were interested in Frederick Ashton; 
but I was mistaken, That passed away, and tho voico 
of adulation and lovor’s vows you havo over treated 
as empty air. You cannot then bo surprised that I 
was startlod at what you have just told me. But, 
dearest Florence,” continued Anno, in a gentle, yet 
earnest tone, as she approached hor friend and passed 
an arm round her waist, “forgive mo if I am frank 
with you, in a little while it will bo too late. Have 
you reflected Beriously upon this matter—remember 
Mr. Hastings is many years your senior, and will pro¬ 
bably expect you to forget the young, fresh feelings 
of your heart and be like him. ‘Are you prepared to 
admit him into the sanctuary of your soul, and yiold 
your entiro affections to him alono? Think of tho 
holiness, tho responsibilities, the trials of a mnrricd 
life, and assume not rashly these duties. Nothing less 


than tho entire yielding up of your heart to tho ope 
whom you have chosen will support you under them. 
Florence, dearest, do you lovo Mr. Hastings?” said 
Anne, fervently, gaiiog into her friend's face with 
affectionate (endorncss, as though she expected to 
read there tho answer. Florence Elwyn averted her 
bead. She dared not encounter hor friend's earnest 
look. A violent agitation convulsed hor delicate 
(fame. Her Ups quivered, and tho breath from them 
came in quick and irregular gasps, while tho tumul¬ 
tuous heavings of her breast, and the wild tbrobbings 
of her heart were fearful. 

“Forbear, Ajmo,” said she, in a voice that anguish 
had rendered tremulous and unnatural, “seek not to 
tear away the torturing mask with which I endeavor 
to hide a weary heart, whose griefs are insupportable 
ond beyond alleviation. And yet why do I shrink 
from confiding in you? You shall know all,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly, yiolding to that recklessness of 
despair which realizes tho utter annihilation of hope, 
and cares not to keep the secret of tho heart longer 
buried. “I know not, sought not Frederick Ashton 
—ho was your father’s guest. IIo solicited my ac¬ 
quaintance—caused me to forgot my timidity—taught 
mo tho passionate delight oflove. This was not done 
in words, it was not done in actions. It was—I know 
not how, but each knew that the othor loved. Then 
came that unfortunate accident, and the illness that fol¬ 
lowed. Oh! what I suffered, and tho sleepless nights 
I have passed praying for his restoration! Delicacy 
forbade any Ebow of anxiety, and it was only occa¬ 
sionally that I heard from him. After a relapse he 
was at length pronounced convalescent, and I might 
hope soon to see him. With wbpt emotions of rap¬ 
ture did I anticipate his visit, I would once more 
walk by his side, listen to his voice, gatlior instruc¬ 
tion from his conversation. How tardily tho hours 
moved on—time could not keep pace with my wild 
thoughts. At night I would long for morning, and in 
tho morning I would think to-day ho will be here; but 
day after day I expected him in vain—ho camo not. 
The anguish I endured who can imagine? I shudder 
when I think of it. My judgment would no longer 
rccoivo tho slight excuses with which I endeavored 
to account for his conduct. I blamed myself as being 
tho causo of his estrangement, and yet I know not in 
what I had offended. My nights were spent in pacing 
ray chamber, torturing my mind to discover, if pos¬ 
sible, the tidings of his marriage. It fell like light¬ 
ning upon my heart, withering and consuming all its 
bright hopes. Oh! you of calmer soul dream not of 
this fierce, wild lovo that mocks at all control, save 
that of pride. All this time 1 was obliged to wCar a 
smiling face to conceal tho heart deep woo that wns 
consuming mo, and I succeeded. Nono ovor dreamed, 
not even you, of tho wild wishes, burning anguish, 
hidden, idolizing lovo, that lived on, hopeless still. 
But I became an altered being, with scarce a vestige 
of my former self left—I had grown old and wise 
prematurely. My first thought was to provo my 
power by a wealthy and honorable marriage, an offer 
of which being made just at this tinio presented a 
strong inducenient; but reason interposed in time to 
spare tho sacrifice. 1 knew that I could never again 
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love; and there was something too repulsive la the 
idea of rushing into the arms of a man Syfiom I Would 
otherwise have despised. I then turned to literature 
for peace. I determined that I would not think of 
him, and hoped that love would dim before'the daz¬ 
zling light of fame; but vain Was the hope., ‘ The 
thought ihat his eye would rest upon my lines guided 
my pen; every page Was written with the hope that 
it Would meet his approval. ‘When t kneit down for 
prayer his image Was present.'. 1 struggled against 
these feelings; biit'I struggled in vain. I kriq'w that he 
is not to blame. I would that I could hate him, then 
I might forget. Thus guilty in tho«sight of lfeaven 
have I lived for two years. It-must be so no’longer. 
I cannot dwell in the same place with him. I have 
turned away frojh offers of marriage .With disgust. 
The present is different. Mr. Hastings is sensitive 
and high-minded, noble and generous, and as such 

communis my highest respect, mil' I never mot 

Frederick i^shton my heart would have "delighted to 
yield its homage to such a man as Mr.j Hastings. I 
regret that I have not a heart to give him in return for 
his manly affection; but I am not entirely a deceiver 
—lie is aware that X have loved, although the object 
is unknown to him. I am going faraway, perhaps 
the attentions of a noble and talented husband, and 
the new duties upon which I shall enter may divert 
my heart from brooding over its sorrows, and restore 
something of its Wonted .cheerfulness.”' Florence 
EKvyn ceased to speak, and burying her face upon 
Iter friend’s bosom, Wept convulsively. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“But thro’the heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 

’T is agony unmlx’d, incessant giliy 
Corroding every thought. * ■ *. , * 

* * * '* The yclipw tinging nlaguo 
'Internal vision taint*, and inn night 
Of livid gloom imagination wtept.” 

In the Highlands on the Hudson, amid a garden of 
rare cultivation, stood a charming villa. It was mid¬ 
summer, and during the day the mansion was closed 
to exclude the henjed atmosphere; but on the coming 
of eveuing with the river breeze the house was thrown 
open for respiration. At the window of a tastefully 
furnished apartment of this beautiBU, dwelling sat the 

lady of-- . She was Simply ottired.in n mourning. 

dress, which gave to her quiet and pensi -c features a 
mill more melancholy expression. There dwelt n 
world of shadowy thought within the depths of her 
eyes, as leaning on lier arm she gazed musingly.upon 
the beautiful scenery around her. The lady was Mrs.. 
Hastings, a.faint representation of the timid rind gentle 
Floreuce Elwyn of othordavs. She had loved with 
woman's idolatry, with that deep, deathless passion 
life ouly once may know. She had tasted too the 
bliss of knowing Hint she was beloved, and she had 
felt the wretchedness and despair of desertion by 
the beloved one—a desertion that was surrounded 
by mystery inexplicable. Who can paint the bitter 
wasting agony of the young heart, as ages of wither¬ 
ing pain roll over the victim’s head, while to avoid 
the sneers of the unfeeling she tortures herself to 


I conceal the grief that is preying on her soul. Three 

yeara'bad elapsed since her marriage wilh Mr. Hast- 
fh’ft; and within twelve months she had stood beside 
her husband’s lifeless clay. Although toward her 
huibatitl she had never known thatTervid earnestness 
oTft^jlingl that impulsive straggle of affection, which 
characterizes the marriage where hearts are united, 
yet she had ever felt a great reverence for him, an 
irinafe sense of dependence upon a stronger nature, 
a'nd a kind wish to minister to his happiness. She 
carefully nursed him during his long illness; nnd the 
> tlmrs ihat fell upon his cold forehead, as she pressed 
l lier life's upon It, were prompted by the pnrest feelings 
of friendship and veneration. Twilight is nl ways sad- 
i dehing, hnd the shadows deepening around increased 
• her melancholy almost to "pain. From the gloomy 
> pleasure of this reverio sKe wns 'aroused by the en- 
\ trance of a servant, to say that a person wished to see 
! her. Before she could reply, a female form, closely 
veiled,pushed aside the servant,and demanded a pri¬ 
vate interview. Mrs. Hastings motioned the servant 
to withdraw', which, being done, the intruder with a 
firm and'determined step approached her, and llirow* 
ingback her veil, paused directly in front of the pale 
and trembling Florence, whom she regarded with a 
stem and searching look. Florence started back in 
terror, toy she recognized in the wild, haggard looking 
being before her, the once gay and admired Catharine 
Mailand. 

“Yop knowTne, do you? Listen while I tell you 
that -which will make you .pray for death,” Hie ex¬ 
claimed, in a voice of haughty vindictiveness, while 
her strongly marked features worqa fear fully, malig¬ 
nantexpression.“You loved Frederick Aakion,and 
he loved you. I loved him; but I h'nled'ybu. I deter¬ 
mined he should never marry you—how Well; ray de¬ 
tenu ina'tibnwas carried out tiino lias shown. Before 
I had decided .on any plan, Robert heard that the artist 
■ who painted your locket had returned from Europe. 

! With great .trouble and expense he ascertained his 
place of residence, and procured from him a copy of 
your likeness. Frederick’s accident and subsequent 
; illness afforded, us unlookcd for advantages. In the 
ravings .of delirium your name was ev6r on his lips; 
it stung me to die heart; but I possessed an antidote, 
i According, to my instructions "Robert managed the 
i matter cautiously; nod while Frederick Was weak iu 
| body, and his mind 'consequently deprived of its usual 
j energy, by means of the locket made hiin bclicvea 
j story, of a long engagement between you and himself, 

> of great coquetry bn your part, and subsequent rejec- 
| tion of him in the .hope of gaining Ashton, because 
j he was more wealthy. I then succeeded in his over* 
j hearing.a conversation between "Robert and myself, 
i in which I pretended that my character v os suffering 
in consequence of his protracted stay at our house. 

■ I knew his high sense of honor too well to ullaw a 
doubt of the result, and in a short time I was his wife. 
'After many months spent iu travelling ! Was anxious 

to return to B-. My husband opposed this mildly, 

but so deienninately that I feared I should not prevail. 

I rightly conjectured tlmi the reason he objected to 

return to B-was his unwillingness to meet you. 

To live away from B-I had never dreamed ot. 
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It was necessary (o piy happiness (Imt you should bo 
n.witow of my triumph. At' length tho furies took 
possession of me, and I ventured to upbraid him with 
bia lovo for you. God in I leaven,” exclaimed the 
wretched wpman, tossing her arms wildly above her 
head, “shall I ever forget tho expression of his coun¬ 
tenance ns I uttered tbeso words, or the wild, fierco 
Ipok ho darted upon mo as ho rushed from tho room. 
Hours elapsed ere l}o returned, and bitterly did I re¬ 
pent my rashness. When he camo back he was 
deadly pale,at)d I knew that he had suffered intensely. 
1 it his manner too there was n frigidnoss that chilled 
ray heart, ^s ho coldly informed mo that I might pre¬ 
pare to return to B-. I know that my husband 

never loved me—I now felt that he nbhored mo; but 
I secretly rejoiced in tho possession of nu influence 
yilh which I could tamo him, determining to use it 
uisparingly. Tho birth of my daughter fora while 
diverted mo from my wicked thoughts, and somewhat 
softened my obdurato heart. After tliat event, too, 
Frederick treated mo more aflectionatoly, and wo 
might oven then havo been happy had not tho ovil 
spirit of my destiny haunted mo. Tho better feelings 
awakened in my heart soon passed away. The strik¬ 
ing resomblauce that my child boro to you maddened 
me, and I ceased to love her because she brought 
your imago to my mind: besides sho was the delight 
of her father’s heart. For hours would ho walk tho 
floor, holding her in his arms, nnd gazing tonderly 
into her mosk, bluo eyes, or kissing her soft velvet 
cheek. I grudged him this happiness, and fancied ho 
loved his child because she reminded him of you. I 
hated my own child, nnd felt n sort of savngo satis¬ 
faction as I listened to tho falling of tho cold clods 
upon her coflin lid, for then I thought ho would have 
nothing to lovo. Our child’s death deeply aflectcd 
Frederick, at the same timo that it rendered mo more 
callous than ever. From expressions that escaped 
him during his sleep, 1 was convinced that ho still 
passionately loved you, nnd ns my jealousy rose be¬ 
yond all bounds, my conduct toward him became in¬ 
tolerable. If ho was detained out longer limn usual, 
I accused him of haunting about your dwelling to 
catch a gtimpso of you. If ho was grave, or inclined 
to solitude, I upbraided him with pining awuy in love 
for you—in short, I made his houso miserable, and 
yet I did not mean to do so, I was actuated solely by 
a jealous, absorbing dosiro to know that ho vms all 
my own. Hiswnsa high spirit, and would rot tamely 
brook Buch a despotic tyrant, accordingly ho threat¬ 
ened to employ legal measures to free himself from 
me; but I vowed, solomnly before high’dcavc.i that 
if ho did so I would throw tho wholo blame c ‘ our 
unhappiness upon you. Ho knew my determined 
fpirit too well to doubt tho truth of my assertion, nnd 
to shield you ho boro tho anguish I heaped upon him* 
Your marriogo and removal from B— brought no 
change to our homo, poaco had too long and distant 
flown ever to bo wooed bock. Robert who had 
always been wild after your rejection, gave himself 
up entirely to dissipation, and while out on n drunken 
revel was shot by one of his comrades. Ho sent for 
Frederick. Dreading that it was to mako important 
disclosures, I accompanied liim in hopes that my 


presence would intimidate Robert; but it was in vain 
—the near approach of death terrified him—he re¬ 
vealed all, and died in agony, begging forgiveness of 
Frederick and you, When my husband aroused him* 
Bclf from tho stunning effects produced by Robert’s 
confession ho darted from tho room, and I have dot 
Been him since. I staid not to see Robert’s remains 
deposited in tho earth; but collecting some nionoynnd 
articles for immediate necessities, I started in pursuit 
of Frederick. After a search of untiring diligenco, I 
succeeded in tracing him to New York, which more 
than ever confirmed my suspicions that ho had sought 
your presence for comfort, and that you might yet bo 
happy together. Tho thought maddened my brain—I 
slept not day or night until I reached tlm city. I then 
learned that he had embarked for Europe; and when 
a few days out at sea jumped overboard and was 
drowned. I know of nothing that could gratify mo 
so much as to come up hero aud mako you miserable 
by showing you tho happiness you have lost, nnd tho 
fiendish delight I feel in knowing that you can nover 
ho his, almost repays tho sufferings I have endured,” 

Tho wretched woman glared her wild eyes upon 
Florence os sho ceased to speak, nrd started a few 
paces forward, when uttering an agonizing cry elw 
sank to the floor. Tho attendants whom the terrified 
Florence had summoned raised the prostrate form, 
and to their horror discovered that slio.had hurst a 
blood-vessel, and the wicked passions that had so 
long influenced her were ebbing away in her life’s 
blood. 

CHAPTER V. 

Some timo previous to the events related in tho 
last chapter, Anne Ellison had married and removed 
North, which will account for Mrs. Hostings not 
learning tho melancholy facts that had transpired in 
B-carlior thnn 6ho did. At tho earnest solicita¬ 

tions of Anno nnd her husband, Florence wns at 
length induced to join them in a tour through Europe, 
in the hope to woo back to her dimmed eye nnd faded 
cheek their former brilliancy and roundness; for her 
health had entirely declined beneath tho repeated 
shocks she had recoived. It was sunset in Italy— 
that far-famed and beautiful land of the poet’s dream. 
Florence had strolled into the garden attached to tlm 
house where they resided, to watch the rich, soft hues 
of an Italian sky. Tho thought of Frederick Ashton 
rose in her mind—how could sho prevent it?—and 
unconsciously sho repeated somo lines ho had com¬ 
posed for her. 

“Florence, dearest Florence!” broko upon her car 
in tones that sounded like the echo of departed bliss, 
and in a moment after sho was clasped in the arms, 
and felt that tho eyes of Frederick Ashton were look¬ 
ing into hers. Sho forgot that she believed him dead 
—sho forgot what 6ho had Buffered. Slie knew only, 
nnd it was all sho wanted to know, that sho was 
pressed to lha heart of him whom sho had loved so 
long and bo hopelessly. The Budden transition from 
unhappiness to felicity was too much for her doli- 
cato framo to endure, and closing her oyes upon tho 
joyousness of tho present, she softly murinured his 
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name and sank in unconsciousness upon his bosom. 
Aftor the recovery of Florence, tho circumstances of 
Frederick's sudden appearance were soon explained. 
The confession of Robert Mailand almost deprived 
him of reason, and he seemed alive only to a sense of 
escaping, as far as possible, from the miserable being 
whom ho called wife. Impelled by this feeling he 
embarked for Europe. The vessel in which he sailed 
carried out another cabin passenger, who boro the 
name of Ashton, and whoso first name commenced 
with tho samo initial as his own. ♦ This person was 
in very bad health, and during the night, in a fit of 
insanity, eithor walked or fell overboard, and was 
drowned. This intelligence reached New York by 
a homeward bound vessel. Catharine, whoso mind 
was agitated and wandering, at once concluded that 
it was her husband, and so represented it to Florence, 
who afterward seeing an account of it in the news¬ 
papers, and never hearing the true statement, believed 
that Frederick slept in the deep Month after month 
was spent by Frederick Ashton in wandering over 
the various countries of Europe, seeking to drown in 
travel tho bitter remembrances of happy days now 
gono forever, and hoping to discover that letho (tit 
which so many liavo sought in vain. Timo and re¬ 
flection restored (o his niind its wonted energy. Ho 
saw that ho had acted precipitately in leaving Ame¬ 
rica as ho did, and without any definite object in view 
ho resolved to return to his native land. Accordingly 
by tho most rapid conveyances ho reached Liverpool 
to embark. Upon his arrival there ho found letters 


awaiting him from his sgonl In New York, informing 
him of the death of his wife, and the ill health and de¬ 
parture of Mrs. Hastings and her friends for Naples. 
Hero was an unexpected and most happy deliverance. 
He determined to seek Florence and entreat her for¬ 
giveness. Not that he dreamed she loved him still, 
for ho felt that she must despise tho man who becamo 
so easily the dupo of artful machinations, and could 
treat her so cruelly without even palliating his con¬ 
duct by an explanation; yet, like a fascinated bird, 
he felt drawn to tho spot, and lodged to hear of her, 
though uncarcd for, to bo near her, though unseen. 
"With him to resolve was to execute, and in an incre¬ 
dibly short time ho was in Naples. Without much 
difficulty ho ascertained their place of residence, 
which was la short distance from tho city. Riding 
out in its vicinity that evening he caught a glimpse 
of Florence walking through the garden. Alighting 
from his saddle ho approached stealthily, and con¬ 
cealing himself among the shrubbery, listened as she 
repeated his own poetry until his brain grew dizzy 
with happiness. Unable to restrain himself longer, 
ho sprang forward and caught her in his arths. 

* * * • * * * * * 
Thoro was a wedding in Naples. A shade of silver 
mingled with tho dark locks that clustered around the 
intellectual brow of tho groom, and ihero was a touch 
of gentle sadness upon tho meek face of tho bride; but 
the look of satisfied bliss that responded to the love 
beaming eyes that wero lifted to his was tho surety of 
their future happiness. 
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THE HOUSE CLEANING. 


BY HARR? SUNDERLAND. 


Talk of a washing day! What is that to a whole 
week of washing days? No, even this gives no true 
idea of that worst of domestic inflictions a poor man 
can suffer—house cleaning. Tho washing is confined 
to the kitchen or wash-house, and tho effect visible in 
tho dining-room is in cold or badly cooked meals; 
with a few other matters not necessary to mention 
here. But in house cleaning—oh, dear! Like tho 
dove from the ark, a man finds no placo whoro ho 
can rest tho solo of his foot. Twice a year, regularly, 
have I to paw* through this trying ordeal, urUly tiilly, 
is it is said, in some strango languago. To rebel is 
useless. To gnimblo of no avail. Up como the car¬ 
pets, topsy tunry go tho furniture, and stoash! goes 
the water from garret to cellar. I don’t know how 
other men act on theso occasions, but I find discretion 
the better part of valor, and submission the wisest ex¬ 
pedient. 

Usually it happens, that my good wife works herself 
half to death—loses the even balance of her mind— 
and, in conscquonco, makes herself and all around her 
unhappy. To indulgo in an unamiable temper is by no 
means a common thing for Mrs. Sundorland, and this 
makes it3 occurrence on theso occasions so much the 
harder to bear. Our last house cleaning took place in 
the fall. I have been going to writo a faithful history 
of what waa said, done, and suffered on tho occasion 
ever since, and now put my design into execution, 
even at tho risk of having my head combed with 
a three legged stool by my excellent wife, who, 
when she bccs this in print, will bo taken, in nautical 
phrase, all aback. But, when a history of our own 
short comings, mishaps, mistakes and misadventures 
will do others good, I am for giving tho history and 
pocketing tho odium, if there bo such a thing as odium 
attached to revelations of human weakness and error. 

“Wo must clean house this week,” said ray good 
Wife, ono morning as we sat at the breakfast table— 
“everything is in a dreadful condition. I can’t look 
at nor touch anything without feeling my flesh creep.” 

I turned my cye§, involuntarily, around tho room. 
I was not, before, aware of the filthy state in which 
we were living. But not having so good “an eyo 


for dirt” as Mrs. Sundorland, I was not able, even 
aftor having my attention called to tho fact, to sco 
“the dreadful condition” of things. I said nothing, 
however, for I never liko to interfere in my wife’s 
department. I assume it is a fact that she knows her 
own business belter than 1 do. 

Our domestic establishment consisted of a cook, 
chambermaid and waiter. This was an aijnplo force, 
my wife considered, for all purposes of house clean- 
ing, and had so announced to tho individuals con¬ 
cerned some days before she mentioned tho matter 
incidentally to me. Wo had experience, in common 
with others, on our troubles with servants, but were 
now excellently well off in this respect. Things had 
gone on for months with scarcely a jar. This was a 
pleasant feature in affairs, and ono upon which we 
often congratulated ourselves. 

When I camo home at dinner time, on tho day tho 
anticipated house cleaning had been mentioned to mo, 
I found my wife with a long face. 

“ Aro you not well?” I asked. 

“I’m well enough,” Mrs. Sunderland answered, 
“but I’m out of all patience with Ann and Hannah.” 

“What is tho matter with them?” 1 asked, in sur¬ 
prise. 

“They are both going at the end of this week.” 

“Indeed! How comes that? I thought thoy were 
very well satisfied.” 

“So thoy were, all along, until tho time for houso 
cleaning approached. It is too bad!” 

“Thai’s it—is it?” 

“Yes. And I feel out of all patience about it. It 
shows such a want of principle.” 

“ Is John going too?” I asked. 

“Dear knows! I expect bo. Ho’s been as sulky 
as he could bo all tho morning—in fact, over since I 
told hint that ho must begin taking up tho carpOW to¬ 
morrow and shake them.” 

“Do you think Ann and Hannah will really go?” I 
asked. 

“Of cotirso thoy will. I have received formal notice 
to supply their places by the end of this weok, which 
I must do, somehow or other.” 
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Tho next day was Thursday, and, notwithstanding, 
both cook and chambermaid had given notico that 
they were going on Saturday, my wife had (ho whole ! 
houso knocked ini o pi as the printers say, determined 
to get all sho cop Id out of them/ 

When I ma^wny appearanco at dinner time I found ; 
all in precjtfuj Confusion, and my wife heated nnd 
worried exfevfttely. Nothing was going on right. 
Sho hod undertaken to get the dinner, in order that 
Ann and Hannah might proceed uninterruptedly in 
the work of bouse cleaning; but os Ann and Hannah 
had givo notice to quit in order to escape this very 
hoitao cleaning, they woro in no humor to put things 
a head. In consequonco, they bad “ poked about and 
dono nothing,” to uso Mrs. Sunderland’s own lan¬ 
guage; at which sho was no little incensed. 

When evoning came, 1 found things worse. My 
wife had set her wholo force to work upon our chnm* 
ber, early in tho day, in order to have it finished os 
quickly as possible, that it might be in a sleeping con¬ 
dition by night—dry and well aired. But, instead of 
this, Ann aod Hannah had “dilly dallied” tho whole 
day over cleaning tho paint, and now tho floor was 
not oven washed up. My poor wifo was in a sad 
way about it; and I am suro that I felt uncomfortable ; 
enough. Afraid to sleep in a damp chamber, wo put; 
two sofas together in tho parlor, and passed the uight; 
thero. 

Tho morning roso cloudily enough. I understood 
matters clearly. If Mrs. Sunderland had hired a couple j 
of women for two or three days to do tho cleaning, s 
nnd got a man to shake tho carpets, nothing would t 
have been heard About lire sulkiness of John, or tho | 
nolico to quit of cook and chambermaid. Butting \ 
upon them the task of house cleaning, was considered j 
nn imposition, and Uioy were not disposed to slaud j 

it. J 

“I shall not bo homo to dinner to*day,” I said, as I 
roso from tho breakfast table. 11 As you arc all in so < 
much confusion, and you have to do tho cooking, I 
prefer gelling something to eat down town.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Sunderland—"so much tho 
betlor.” 

I left tho house a few minutes afterward, glad to 
get away. Everything was confusion; and every face 
under a cloud. 

“How aro you getting along?” I asked, on coining 
home at night. 

“Humph! Not getting along at all!” replied Mrs. 
Sunderland, in a fretful tone. "In two days, the girls 
might have thoroughly cleaned (ho house from top 
to bottom, and what do you think they have dono? 
Nothing at all!” 

“Nothing at nil? They must have dono some¬ 
thing." 

“Well,next to nothing,then. TheyImvn’l finished 
the front and back chambers. And what is worse; 
Ann has gone away sick, and Hannah is in bed with 
a real or pretended sick-hcadachc.” 

“Oh, dear!” I ejaculated, involuntarily. 

“Now aint things in a pretty way?” 

“I think they aro,” I replied, and then asked— 
“what are you going to do?” 

“I havo sent John for old Jano who helped us clean 


house last spring. But, as likely as not, sho’s at work 
somewhere.” 

Such was in fact the case, for John came in a 
moment after with that consoling report. 

“Go and see Nancy, then," my wifo said, sharply, 
to John, as if he wero to blame for Jane’s being pt 
work. 

John turned away slowly and went on his errand, 
evidently in not tho most amiable mood in the world. 
It was soon ascertained that Nancy couldn’t come. 

“Why can’t she come?” inquired my wife. 

“She says she’s doing some sewing for herself, and 
can’t go out this week,” replied John. 

“Go and tell her that sho must come. That my 
house is upsido down, and both the girls arc sick.” 

But Nancy was in 'no mood to comply. John 
brought back another negativo. 

“Go and say to hor John that I will not take no for 
on answer. That sho must come. I will givo her a 
dollar a day.” 

This liberal olTor of a dollar a day was eflectivo, 
Nancy came and went to work on the next morning. 
Of course, Ann did not como back; and os it was 
Hannah’s lost day, sho felt privileged to havo more 
headache than was consistent with cleaning paint or 
scrubbing floors. Tho work wont on, therefore, wry 
slowly. 

Saturday night found us without cook or chamber¬ 
maid, and with only two rooms in order in the whole 
house, viz: one chamber on tbo second story. By 
great persuasion, Nancy was induced to stay during 
Sunday and cook for us. 

An advertisement in tho nowspaper on Monday 
morning, brought us a couplo of raw Irish girls, who 
woro taken as belter than nobody at all. With the«o 
now recruits, Mrs. Sunderland set about getting things 
“to right.” Nanoy plodded on, so woll pleased with 
her wages, that she continued to got tho work of one 
day lengthened out into two, and so managed to get a 
week’s job. 

For tho wholo of another precious week wo wero 
in confusion. 

“How do your now girls get along?” I asked of 
my wife, upon whoso face 1 had not seen a smite for 
ten days. 

“Don’t name them, Mr. Sunderland! They’re not 
worth tho powder it would toko to shoot them. Lazy, 
ignorant, dirty, good-for-nothing creatures. I wouldn’t 
givo them house room.” 

“Tin sorry to learn ihnt. What will you do?” 1 
said. 

“Dear knows! I was so well suited in Ann and 
i Ilnmiah, and, to think that they should have served 
! me so! I wouldn’t have bcliovcd it of them. But 
1 they aro all as destitute of fooling and principle as 
they can be. And John continues as sulky os n bear. 
| He pretended to shake tho carpols, but you might get 
a wheelbarrow load of dirt out of them. I told him 
! so, and the impudent follow replied that ho didn’t 
| know anything about shaking carpets; and that it 
! wasn't tho waiter's place, any how.” 

[ “Ho did?” 

; “ Yes, ho did. I was on tho evo of ordering him to 

' leave the house.” 
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“I’ll save you that trouble,” I said,a (idle warmly. 

“Don’t say anything to him, if you please, Mr. 
Sunderland," returned my wife. “There couldn’t 
be a better man about the house than ho is, for all 
ordinary purposes. If wo should lose him, wo shall 
never get another half so good. I wish I’d hired a 
man to shako the carpets at once; they would have 
been much better done, and I should have had John’s 
cheerful assistance about the house, which would 
have been n great deal.” 

That evening I overheard, accidentally, a conver¬ 
sation between John and the new girls, which threw 
some light upon the wholo matter. 

“John,” said one of them. "What made Mrs. 
Sunderland's cook and chninbornmid go off and lave 
her right in the middle of house clainin’?” 

“Because, Mrs. Sunderland, instead of hiring a 
woman, as every lady docs, tried to put it all off 
upon them." 

“Indado! And was that it?" 

“Yes, it was. They never thought of leaving until 
they found they were to bo imposed upon. And, to 
rave fifty cents or n dollar, sbo made mo shake the 
carpels. I never did such a thing in my life before. 
I think I managed to leave about as much dirt in ns 
I shook out. But I’ll leavo the place before I do it 
again.’’ 

“So would I, John. It was a downright, mane im¬ 
position, so it was. Set a waiter to shaking carpets.” 

“I don’t think much has been saved," remarked 
the waiter, “for Nancy has had a dollar u day over 
since she has been hero." 

“Indado!” 

“Yes; and besides that, Mrs. Sunderland has had 
to work like a dog herself. All this might have been 
saved, if sho had hired a couple of women at sixty- 
two and a half conts a day for two or three days, and 
paid for having the carpets shaken. That’s the way 
other people do. The house would have been to 
rights in three or four days, and everything going on 
like clock work.” 


I heard no more. I wanted to hear no more. It 
was all as clear as day to me. When I related to 
Mrs. Sunderland what Jojin had said, sho was, nt 
first, quito indignant. But tho.reasonableness of the 
thing soon become so apparent that she could not but 
acknowledge llmt she bad acted very unwisely. 

“Tliis is another specimen of your saving at tho 
8 P4n? 0, i” I wid, playfully. 

“There, Mr. Sunderland! Not a word more, if 
you please, of that,” sho returned, her cheek more 
flushed ihan usual. “It is my duty, as your wife, to 
dispense with prudence in your household; and if, in 
seeking to do so, I have run a little into extremes, I 
think it ill becomes you to ridicule or censure mo. 
Dear knows! I have not sought my own ease or com¬ 
fort in tho matter.” 

“My dear, good wife,” I quickly said, in a soothing 
voice, “I liava neither meant to ridicule nor censure 
you. Nothing was further from my thoughts.” 

“You shall certainly have no enuso to complain of 
mo on this score again,” sho said, still a little warmly. 
“When next we clean house, I will take caro that it 
shall be done by extra help altogether.” 

“ Do so by all means, Mrs. Sunderland. Let there 
be, if possible, two paint cleaners and scrubbers in 
every room, that tho work may all bo done in a day 
instead of a week. Toko my word for it, tho cost 
will bo less. Or, if double, I will cheerfully pay it 
for tho sake of seeing ‘order from chaos rise’ more 
quickly than is wont under tho ordinary system of 
doing things.” 

My wife did not just like this speech, I could see, 
but sbo bit her lips and kept silent. 

In n week we were without n eook again; and 
months pawed before we were in anything liko 
domestic comfort. At last my wife was fortunnle 
enough to get Ann and Hannnh back again, and then 
the old pleasant order of things was restored. I rather 
think, that we shall have a different state of things nt 
next house cleaning time. I certainly hope so. 
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THE LAST DECLARATION. 


BY MBS. JOSETH C. REAL. 


‘‘I apoko to her—she cenrated not j 
1 told her—now I acarce knew wbat.”—0. II. Hoffman, 

"I ’ye been In love aomo *Lxty times, 

And always thought the newest fairest.”—P ark DuauN. 


Cousin Fbank was a jowol of a man. Ho was in 
society when I was a child, wearing pretty sashes, 
and boing carried into tho parlor to bo called by the 
visitors a “little dear,” when mamma was in tho 
room, and a “little torment” if sho went out of it. 

That was fifteen years ago, almost—and cousin 
Frank is still a ladies-man, os well liked as ever, 
and vastly more agreeable. I think that dark, glossy 
moustache improves his faco, he has cherished it 
since his last winter in Paris—and his figure is so 
commanding—not too tall, nor too largo iu any way. 
Ilis hand is delicately fair—almost too much so for 
the son of honest republican parents; but his oyes— 
oh, such eyes! dancing with good humored glee, they 
would provoke the stablest lady of you all to mirth. 
Ilis hair waves just as gracefully as over, but I do 
not think it is quito as luxuriant ns it onco was— 
however, we will pass that point without further 
commont. 

i-yhero!—how like you my hero's portrait, impor- 
fsOtlyas I have drawn it? Gay, agreeable—always at 
leisure*—ttho life of every parly or social gathering ho 
attends, and quito as loveable in our own little circle 
whero thoro are no hearts to bo broken; wealthy too, 
and of a manly presence, do I not hear you ask why 
Frank Graham has nover married? Many havo been 
before you in that query—I hear it asked almost every 
evening we aro out. I was saucy enough to inquire 
myself not many years since, mid so I am prepared to 
speak upon the matter. I shall betray no confidence, 
and Frank will only laugh at the record. 

It was a clear night in mid-winter, stormy and 
cold. Papa and mamma were just setting forth to a 
bridal party, when Frank entered, and, to the asto- 
nishment of all, said ho came to spend tho evening 
with me. 

“Not going to tho party!” said my mother, In sur¬ 
prise. 

“iVe,” said Frank, firmly, as if.ho did not care to 
listen to any questions on tho somewhat strango re¬ 
solve. 

“Ah—ha—and now I remember—well if you really 
are not there to-night, others than myself will ihink 
you a rejected suitor of Anna Mnrston; you know it 
was whispered, my dear, that-” said mamma. 

I thought Frank unusually careful as ho folded 
mamma’s crepe shawl about her, and just then ho 
was so awkward as to entangle the fringe in his 
watch-chain. By the time it was extracted, mamma 
had forgot wbat she was going to say. 


“Toko good care of Ellen,” were mamma’s last 
words, as Frank handed her into the carriage. 

When I found that in the pleniludo of his good nature 
he had come to slay a whole evening alone with me, 
I could hove smothered him with kisses. “Whst 
shall wo do?” I asked, as I waltzed gaily through the 
long rooms. 11 Como, sing that duett Clara Waterman 
I ikes so much—or shall I read you Susie Bradley’s last 
letter?—ah, ha—you cannot guess what she says of 
your eyes.” 

Cousin Frank was not inclined to sing, he would 
not even guess what Sue had said of him; and I began 
to suspect that he had come to bo amused instead of 
amusing me. At last ho roused himself somewhat, 
and asked, “where was the chess-board? Would 1 
not like to check-mate him?" To bring up stupid 
chess, of all things, on such an ovening!—when ho 
could talk so pleasantly too—for his descriptions of 
Paris and Romo wero far more interesting than any 
book of travels I bad over read. I declare it was too 
provoking. But I did not mako the least objection; 
I brought tho chess men, arranged tho stand myself, 
whilo he composedly sat quite still, gazing intently 
into tho fire, now and then knocking his boots to¬ 
gether with a ringing clank, as much os to say “con¬ 
found it!” Nor did ho inovo when I was all ready 
to commence tho game—ho did not even seem to 
remember that I was in tho room. “Nover inind,” 
thought I, “oil in good time,” so I rang for somo fruit, 
and tho cake-baskct, and amused myself by watching 
the changes of expression which flitted over his face. 

“Cousin Frank,” said I, nt last, pausing iu my 
demolition of Borne unusually lint* grapes—“cousin, 
these grapes aro very nice,” and I held tho luscious 
cluster before tho fine light temptingly. 

“Ah, yes,” ho ojaculated, “a fine voice, very fine, 
but—oh, that’8 you, Ellen, isn’t it?—well, littlo one, 
about that game at chess.” 

So it was commenced—but Frank lost pawn after 
pawn—a knight, a castle—and at last qs I triumphantly 
captured his queen, ho threw ttyl pieces together with 
ono sweep, and voted chess a boro. 

“Como, El Leu, let’s chat—pass me that fruit knifo 
—don’t you wish I was a little less irritable?" 

“But, Frank, what is the matter with you? I never 
havo seen you so quiet.” 

“So stupid you mean—but nover mind, I’ll mako 
amends. What shall I toll you of?—my presenta¬ 
tion?—how. Queen Vic was droased?—what she said, 
and all that? I will promise to answer any query, 
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however much my memory or my imagination may 
be taxed.” 

A sudden thought camo over mo. 

“Never mind the queen,” said 1, “but tell mo one 
thing—will you now?—recollect you liavo promised 
to tell me anything I might ask.” 

“Yea—pussy; anything—what mny it bo?” 

“Cousin Frank, tchy did yon never get married ?” 

Oh, how heartily ho laughed—I was quite relieved, 
for somehow I feared after I had spoken, that I might 
have roused somo painful recollection, or—I did not 
know exactly what. 

“And pray, you littlo interrogation point,” {had 
Frank heard what mamma hnd said of my growing 
crooked—I had half a mind to be angry) “what gave 
you that fancy? Has any good aunt chosen a new 
lady-love for me, who ‘would make such a nice do¬ 
mestic wife?’—or lias your father been wishing ho 
was as free ns bachelor Frank? Ferhaps you hnvo 
a Wer; good, tell mo nil about him, ho is such a 
charming little man I liavo no doubt; black eyes— 
pink cheeks, and all that, just Hite your turnout, wax 
doll I brought you from Paris.” 

“IP* years since I’ve seen a doll—do you know 
I was sixteen yesterday,” said I, indignantly, “and 
besides I haven’t any lover, and never shall have,” 
("as I sco,” I was going to odd, but prudently re¬ 
mained the terminatim of my sentence.) 

“Well, I have promised and I must perform, though 
after all it’s no great secret why Jnever was married. 
The fact is those who would have pleased me did not 
hear your good opinion of cousin Frank; and those 
whom I might have pleased did not seem to mo worth 
the trouble. So after being very near matrimony nil 
my life, I novor have quite attained to that felicity. 
Will that satisfy you?” 

“But were you never in love—really downright in 
love?” 

“Oh, yes—a hundred times at the very least. There 
was cousin Sophie—I was devoted to her for six 
months; but your mother once hinted that she wore 
false braids or curls, and I never could think of her 
for a wife after that. Then came Miss Ellis.” 

“What the beautiful Miss Ellis—mamma’s old 

friend?” 

“Tho very same—beautiful indeed she was, but 
with no more intelligence than your doll we wore 
just speaking of. Lizzy Lcslcn—she was quite a 
bcllo ten years ago, very sprightly and vivacious, but 
Lizzy inclined lobe something of n vixen I thought; 
I always held a distrust of Lizzy’s nez retrousse. 
Tlicn Clara Rush came, and fifty others—tho list is 
quite too long for recollection. Thcro was always 
iome fault though—either in tho demoiselle or myself 
that put a finis to our flemish ip. There was another 
cousin you have never seen, Harriet Ward; I had 
almost come to the point of a declaration—but one 
day, at a dinner parly, I noticed her eating fish with 
her knife—bah—iho recollection is painful even yet; 
her sister was pretty,but she never looked well in the 
morning. If you really knew my horror of a slovenly 
Wrapper and curl of papers! Ellen nover let your 
lover gel a glimpse of you in deshabille—it will be 
the end of your matrimonial prospects, I warn you.” 


I “I am very certain ho never will—I never shall 
hnvo a lover, Frank.” 

“ Don’t speak so mournfully, ma bel/e, thorc is plenty 
of time for that consideration—but have I satisfied 
you?” 

“Not quite—one thing more, were you over rc* 
fused?” 

“Now you havo indeed brought me to Iho confes¬ 
sional! What a mortifying reminiscence you hnvo 
conjured up. Will nothing less than n straight for- 
> ward reply satisfy you? Do you leave no corner for 
| evasion—plump yes or no?” 

[ Once more I clapped my hands in delight; I was 

I inexorable—he bad promised to tell mo all I should 
ask, nothing less than a full recital of tho wholo affair 
would servo me. Was not cousin Frank kind?— 
bo promised if I would bo quiet, would nover tell 
mamma a word, (it’s so pleasant to be a confident) 
and would finish that purso I had been so long in¬ 
tending to crochet for him—lliat ho would tell mo 
word for word all about ihp last declaration he had 
j ever made. Just imagine how easily wo were sitting 
| —what with tho gas and tho blazing grate tho room 
| was almost ns light ns day; the dark crimson furniture 
I looked so comfortable; nml on the table, which was 
[ drawn quite close to the fire, was a tray of grapes and 
| ruby cheeked apples. I sat on on ottoman quite at 
{ Frank’s feet; while ho leaned back at case in papa’s 
j own lounging chair. 

> “It is two or three years,” said ho, at last, “since 
> I first met iho lady who was so nearly your cousin. 

> I remember distinctly seeing her enter this room, for 
> it was at ono of your mother’s little musical parties, 
i (they were great bores sometimes by the wav.) She 
> was a stranger to mo, ns were inntiy of tho younger 
. Indies who had come out while I was in Europe; so 
> I asked Ned Mitchell who she was. Finding her to 
| bo an intimate acquaintance in the family, and being 
[ well pleased with her queen-like figure and graceful 
[movements, I requested on introduction—was gra¬ 
ciously received—and wo wero soon floating down 
[ tho stream of musical small talk. She had a inogni- 
[ ficent hand and arm, and on tho wholo I was much 
[delighted with tho acquisition to my visling list. 
[ I had the pleasure of handing her to the piano; her 
[ voice was a rich, full mezzo soprano, and she sang 
[ a cavatina from Lucro Borgia very well—very well 
[indeed; then canto another clmt ns wo stood in the 
[recess of that window—there wero heavy blue and 
[fawn curtains thcro then; these crimson affairs are 
i not in good taste.” 

[ I bowed in assent. Frank’s opinion in all such 
| matters was law, so I resolved to ask mamma to 
* hnvo them changed for blue nml fawn—quite for- 
i gelful that the wholo rooms had been refurnished 
* since that important music parly, and very possibly 
i blue curtains would not Ihj quite the ihing with crim* 
i son velvet chairs and lounges. 

[ “However,” continued Frank, “wo did not coquette 
[ at nil; wc spoke gaily and seriously on Bulwer’s new 
[ novel, and I described his appearance at Sir John 
[ Graham’s literary dinner parly, which I had attended 
| just before leaving Loudon. Then we spoke of Miss 
) Lestcn’a voice, she was singing a duett from Norma 
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wilh your mother; and laat of all the conversation 
ended by both declaring a love for simple ballads. 
I recollect asking her to sing me ‘Tho Lass O’Gowe- 
rie,* but as there was no opportunity sho could not, 
but promised that tho next timo wo mot she would 
"rant my request 

“Two or three weeks glided by, and I had almost 
forgotten my fair friend. Your mother had ceased to 
rally mo on what sho choso to call my devotion to 
her the evening of our introduction; but one evening 
I recognized her at the iheatro, and as Ned Mitchell 
and his sister were of the party, 1 ventured to join 
tliem at tho close of tho second act of Ion, which was 
the play that evening. Sho rccoivod mo very cor¬ 
dially, and in convocation I reminded her that I had 
not yet listened to my favorite ballad; this ended in 
an invitation to call socially with Ned, (it seems sho 
was a school friend of his sister’s) and she would sing 
English and Scotch ballads for me until I was weary 
wilh listening. Of coureo I averred that would in¬ 
volve a visit with no conclusion, and of course her 
reply was, I should soon bo happy of an escape. 
People are obliged to say many things they don’t 
mean, Nellie—particularly gentlemen—that is if they 
expect to be liked in society. 

“I thought of my juvenile introduction to mamma’s 
friends, and did not dispulo tho fact of such things 
being said, though I had my doubts of the necessity 
for them. 

“So I called, nod thought sho was oven moro 
pleasing at homo than in society, she conversed re¬ 
markably well, and sang very sweetly; though I re¬ 
marked to Ned as wo walked home that tho upper 
tones of her voico were neither so clear nor so strong 
as they might have been with proper cultivation. 
From that tiino I visited the house frequently, and at 
last tho gossips began to say that my attentions were 
quite pointed—your mother went so far as to remark to 
my fair friend, 'that Frank needed nothing but a wife 
to whom ho was devoted, to make him the best and 
kindest of men,* and then sho catno to mo offering 
congratulations. I was thunderstruck! tho possibility 
of addressing the lady had never occurred to me; I 
had visited hor as a pleasant acquaintance, and had 
not dreamed that she regarded my attentions as in 
the least lover-like. My aunt had hinted that it was 
olherwiso, and perhaps—dolt that I was!—tho lady 
herself thought so too. With a desperate resolve I 
set forth on a visit determined to watch her narrowly, 
and if I found any indications of peculiar interest on 
her part I would—no I could not quite make up my 
mind to propose. 

“Sho welcomed mo wilh the greatest cordiality, 
and from habit, after a few minutes chat I requested 
her to sing. 

“‘Hero is an old favorite,’ said I, turning over tho 
music which lay upon tho piano, ‘and I have not 
heard it for many a day—you will Bing this, will you 
not?’ 

“Sho started os I placed it before her, and sho 
glanced at the title. I saw a crimson flush steal over 
brow and cheek—‘no, anything but that,’ sho said, 
astily. 

“I do not know what induced me to persist in my 


request, perhaps my curiosity was roused, for the 
song was one of ihose common place affairs, that is 
the words, though tho melody was very beautiful. 
After a somewhat urgent solicitation a bo consented 
and as sho sang 

. 1 My soul in silence and in tears 
Has cherished now for many years 
A lovo for one who muat not know 
The thoughts that In my bosom glow.* 

H I noticed that hor voico trembled very much, and 
in the second stanzas 

* Ah, let me rouse piy slumbering pride, 

And from his gaze my Senses hide.* 

she fairly gave way, and tossing tho music one 
sido rose hastily, saying, ‘some other time it shall 
bo finished for you,* her cheeks and brow were still 
crimson, and I saw her lips quiver as if she strove 
to quell somo painful emotion. 

“Was not hero proof enough?—true it was not 
years since I had first known her, but several months 
had passed, and wo bad met very frequently. What 
a villain I had been, I saw at once my folly—I could 
have cursed my own want of thought. There sho 
sat, poor girl, nervously twisting a tassel that de* 
pended from her waist, and now and then stealing 
a half fearful glanco at mo, as if to notice if I under¬ 
stood her slrangc tremor, fearful that she had betrayed 
her secret. I remember making somo strangely dis¬ 
connected remarks, and seized the first opportunity to 
bid her good ovoning. Oh, what a walk was that—I 
paced for hours in tho moonlight, forming resolu¬ 
tions for my fuluro conduct, and recalling any littl« 
circumstance of our friendship. Now that tho veil 
had fallen, how plainly I saw her preference forme, 
and I fell that all tho reparation in my power wu 
duo to her. Hard aa it wap to give up my bachelor 
freedom, I resolved to beg her acceptance of my 
! hand and fortune—ami, must I confess it, there was 
! a strange tremor about iny heart whenever I thought 
f of tho appealing glances I had that ovoning met from 
| hor eyes, which seemed to predict that it would be 
[ included in tho offering, Two or three days passed: 
{every evening I was firm in my resolution to act 
J like a man toward her: each morning that resolution 
[ faded as tho sun rose. V*ou arc not an unembarrassed 
[ bachelor, Nellie, so you can have no idea of tho Ire- 
| inendous struggle. At length I began to think I might 
havo been deceived, and—so perverse is man's nature 
! —ike thought was almost painful to mo What with 
drcainiDg of her at night, and thinking of her sweet 
| faco by day, I hod becomo not a little interested in 
your mother’s friend. Tho dio should be cast—that I 
was determined upon—and I resolved to make that 
! very song tho bridge, as it w^fe, of tho fearful chasm 
I intended to leap: I would ask her to Bing it again, 

1 and if tho same emotion was visible, I would hail it 
as an omen in my favor. 

“I am suro sho blushed deeply as I entered the 
room where sho was sitting quite alone. I am not 
suro that I did not also, if on old bachelor can by 
J any possibility bo supposed to blush; at all events 
my hand trembled as I clasped her own, which was 
frankly extended. 
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«Tho moment arrived that was to decide my fate— < 
1 had handed her to the piano, and nguin placed tlial j 
eong beforo her—Again she declined singing it, now ; 
moro firmly than beforo. But I was inexorable—no ! 
other song would do —for mi —would sho not please 
fti so much ns that? and with a scarce nudiblo voice ; 
she commenced the Btraiu. When she came to the 
lines— 

‘They cannot «eo the silent tear 
That falls unheeded when none nre near, 

Nor do they mark the smothered sigh.* 

I could scarce refrain from clasping her to my heart, 
tad telling hor that her sorrow was ended—the strain 
irose, tremulously, feebly—again sho raised that ap¬ 
pealing glance, and then suddenly ceasing, she covered 
her face with her hands, and I am suro I heard a Bob 
—oh! how mournfully it smoto upon my car! 

“Sho lefi the piano, and throwing herself upon 
a. lounge, I saw tears. stealiug through tho soft, 
while hands that covered her face. I could endure 
tuspenso no longer—I knoll besido her—I strovo to 
clasp one of these delicato hands—I know not to this 
day exactly what I said, but 1 am suro I poured forth 
a passionate entreaty that sho would givo mo the pre¬ 
cious right to kiss thoso tears away. 

“Ncllio, {marine my consternation when sho roso 
haughtily, and said in tho coldest tono of surprise— 
‘Mr. Graham!’ 

“It was enough—it rocallcd mo to my senses—I 
Hood beforo hor in an instant, and will you believe 
it, I reproached her for leading mo to believe that sho 
had not been indifferent to my attentions. 

“‘Novor!* was her briof roply,and hcroyos flashod 
gloriously. 

“Nell you have no idea how like a queen she stood 
there—or how liko a slave I was humbled beforo her. 
But I dared to expostulate—the song, I said: whence 
her emotion? twice had sho trembled ns she sung the 
strain: the tears wore even yet undried that it had 
railed forth. Nor was my astonishment less when 
sho buret into a merry peal of laughter and clapped 
her slender hands in perfect gleo. I waited, how¬ 
ever, calmly as I could with tho blood boiling at ray 
heart, until sho should see fit to explain. At length 
sho extended her hand kindly, ond begging mo to be 
seated, said—Met us be friends again, Mr. Graham— 
this is loo ridiculous’—and once moro that musical 
laugh rang through tho room. 

“And so I gathered tho causo of my foolish con¬ 
clusion. It appeared that my passing remark upon 
the quality of hor voice had been reported to her— 
not forgolting my opinion that tho upper notes were 
not as strong or pure as thoy should bo; this had made 
her always diffident in attempting songs in a high key 


where I was tho listener. ‘Tho Dream is Past' was 
a particularly difficult air it happened, and hence her 
reluctance to sing it for me; hence too the tremulous 
tones I lmd noticed tho first time she sang it. This 
evening the recollection of her former mortifying 
failure made tho matter even worse, and as sho no¬ 
ticed .what sho supposed my critical attention she bc- 
enmo embarrassed, and at laM gave way to a childish 
burst of vexation as sho found herself adding discord 
to discord. 

“There was tho whole plainly told—but had sho 
not received mo always with evident plcasuro? Con¬ 
found Ned Mitchell's gossippiag report of my foolish 
remark! 

“Yes, sho confessed that she had ever been pleased 
to meet mo as a friend of—of Edward's—could it bo 
possiblo I was not aware of their recent engagement? 

“Do you blaino inc, Noll, for rushing from tho room 
at this unkindest strobe of all ? I had been proposing 
to the affianced of my most intimate friend! My own 
vanity had led mo to tho mortifying act.” 

“Well, but you were good friends after all, were 
you not? Did you ever mcot her afterward?” 

“Yes, sho was kind enough to keep ray sccrol from 
all but Ned; and after a time I called at the houso as 
beforo, though not so frequently, for a feeling of tho 
deepest mortification alwayB came over me as I saw 
that piano, and once or twice sho wickedly said wilh 
a misebiovous glance toward me—‘yes, I will sing 
! Mr. Graham's favorite, Tho Dream is Past!’” 

“Tho dream ivas past of a truth—and I never havo 
; been so presuming as to dream again of nay fair lady. 

; So, cos, you havo tho voritablo history of my Mast 
; declaration. 1 ” 

; “But who was tho lady, Frank? Did I eve? seo 
; her?” 

| “ What? havo I not told you her namo? I thought 

• you knew it was Anna Mar3ton." 

' I saw it all then, tho secret of cousin Frank’s ab- 
i scnco from tho bridal party—but I was again puzaled, 

> she had not married Ned Mitchell. 

t “ No, thcro was somo lover’s quarrol in which Ned 
i was to blame, ond he had proved himself unworthy 
i of her by novor explaining the matter; so after a .year 
! or more had passed sho consented to become Mrs. 

> Willis—as Mrs. Willis I wish her all happiness; but 
! I shall not go there to-night to tell her so." 

| Cousin Frank relapsed into his dreamy roverie, 
and I meditated upon tho story I had just listened 
to, wondering, as I watched the flickering fire-light, 
how any man could summon resolution sufficient to 
j declare himself at all. I am sure if I were refused it 
would prove a last declaration as well as a first. 
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THE MAID OF MELOS, 

A STORY OF THE DAYS OF ALCIBIADES. 


BY JOSEPH B. COBB. 


CHAPTER 1. 

ATUHHb. II eh odeum. 

Evening had enveloped in its sable shades the fair 
city of Athens; and the Inhabitant*, wearied with the 
various labors of the day, were seen wending their 
way to their several abode*. Group* of young men 
were strolling leisurely along the street*, and loud 
shouts of hilarity, now and then breaking on iho 
willness of tho evening, betrayed the approach of 
companies fresh from tho arduous, though alluring 
exercise* of tho gymnasium. These were bright and 
happy limes for the sons of Attica! Tho lesson* and ] 
instructions of Socrates dispelled tho tediousness of 
day—the splendid entertainmenta of Pericles and his J 
band of admirers charmed tho hours of evening. 

Thocurfnin of night has closed around, and tho scene 
has changed. Crowds of both sexes, in dense and glit- ; 
tering columns, pursue tho direction of a towering and 
hiagnificenl edifice seen in the distance, its gigantic ; 
and gaudy proportions swelling upon tho vision in the 
dim reflections of the twilight. Like a thing of magic, j 
tho odeum—that grand and unsurpassable model of 
ancient architecture, eclipsing all other liko buildings 
in the splendor of it* structure and tho novelty of its \ 
design—tho ode tun, which will over remain a lasting i 
monument to tho tasto and genius of Pericles, had ! 
risen suddenly from its foundation, and stood the prido 
ond ornament of tho city. Still further, in tho reaV, 
was seen the summit of the Areopagus, where the god 
of war had stood upon his trial, and whero still iho 
law* upheld thoir majesty, and justice was impartially 
dispensed. 

Still further on, the gloomy porticoes of tho Par¬ 
thenon frowned in tho pale moonbeams—melancholy 
reflection does it bring to tho mind of tho classic rea¬ 
der! Thu stupendous monument of art, which drew 
tho respect of Alnric ond tho second Mahomet, who 
dared not to raise against it their barbarian hands, has 
been since demolished by the leaders of armies be¬ 
longing to countries claiming to bo civilized. Where- 
ever the Hon bannor of England has been planted, or 
her rapacious claws have gained a hold, all remains 
of art and tasto, however ancient or elegant, disappear 
—as if she feared a comparison with tho huge, shape¬ 
less piles of her own smoky metropolis! 

The reign of Pericles, tho ore in which our story is 
placed, has l>ccn justly regarded as tho most brilliant 
era in Athenian history. Art, at this period, had 
nearly exhausted itself in tho sublimity of conception, 
the splendor of design and tho wonder of execution. 
Science progressed with rapid strides—whilst wi'dom 


and philosophy, under tho cnergetio researc hes of So¬ 
crates and his pupils, w fro unfolding their wings,and 
preparing for higher and more astonishing flights. 
Society and refinement had attained their zenith, and 
Athens abounded with pleasures, whilst it gloried in 
its strength, and bid haughty defiance to its enemies. 
Well directed, internal labor, displayed its golden 
fruits, and domestic pursuits were eagerly cultivated 
in tho midst of luxury and temptation. So happy a 
union of these seemingly discordant elements had 
never before been witnessed, and Athens, since, has 
sighed in vain for its reappearance. The peace of 
tho country, secured by treaties of comity and ntlianee 
with tho principal neighboring powers, stood in no 
Immediate danger of interruption, and whilst fully 
prepared for war, tho Athenians revelled in their love 
of publio shows and entertainments, and tho shrewd 
Pericles took care to gratify thoir eager and morbid 
appetites. 

On tho evening in question,* tho interior of the 
odeuin blazed with uncommon brilliancy, ond its spa¬ 
cious area and ample rows of seats glittered with an 
array which would have dazzled tho vision of Oriental 
Satraps. In a conspicuous and sumptuously furniMied 
compartment on tho first or lower gallery,snt the great 
ruler himself, clad in his flowing vestments of state, 
and holding in his hands tho simple prizes which he 
himself chose to distribute amongst the successful per¬ 
formers. The entertainment was exclusively musical, 
and on tho stage were seen various instruments, ready 
for the touch of tho masters in this elegant accom¬ 
plishment. Not far from Pericles, and separated from 
him only by a row of small Corinthian pillars, reclined 
the divinely moulded figuro of tho fair but voluptuous 
Aspasia—tho most beautiful ond fascinating woman 
in Athens, who bad infused now spirit in its circles, 
and engendered a deference for females hitherto un¬ 
known in Greece. Her countenance gleamed with 
bewitching smiles, and love and passion sparkled from 
her bright, yet languishing eyes. Easy and unabashed 
in her manner, she was yet conscious of iho universal 
buzz of admiration which her prescnco had excited 
among the thousands gathered within these charmed 
walls; and when even Pericles, who bowed noto¬ 
riously at tho shrine of her charms, had fixed upon 
her his eager and penetrating gaze, her oppcaranco 
gave no tokens lhat it was observed. 

; “By Jupiter, Nicias, she would compare with the 

[ * Musical cnteitainmentB were not unfrcqucntly given 

I after night, hut dramatic performances invariably at dawn 
of day. 
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goddess of lovo herself, as sho now reclines and j 
glances over tho assembly,” said young Clitus, the < 
pupil of Agatharus iho painter, a youth well known < 
for bis genius and social qualities. t 

“Venus will yet prove to bo hor mother,” answored i 
Nicias, in a strain of enthusiasm, “or else I will be i 
consigned to the furics-gods; see, her very soul beams < 
forth, as she now returns tho ardent looks of Pericles! 
—she presents him her hand—and, by tho fatos, ho j 
presses it openly to his bosom.” < 

“Methinks, Nicias,” said young Clitus, smiling,! 
“we both know of one, who, if here, in the sight of j 
such Heavenly charms, would not scruple, if his pas- J 
lioas wore excited, to hurl oven the archon from the j 
eujoymennt of so much bliss, that ho might, himself, j 
partake—I marvol that ho is not hero.” I 

“I do not marvel at all,” returned Nicias, “for] 
thanks to tho potent spells of tho wine god, wo loft ] 
Am safely fastened in Ins onibroces.” ] 

“I know not that such is tho caso,” said Clitus. j 
“His mannor seemed to mo tnoro restless than usual, j 
and I suspect that ho is resolving some wild scheme.” ] 
“Belter to lmvo said some mad project,” said Nicias, ] 
Nvocringly, "for, in truth, ho is more than half a mad-' 
man.” ' 

“Hast thou heard aught,” asked Clitus, “of his now < 
bom passion for tho fair Ncmca, whom Ilippolitus < 
brought with him from Coreyra?” < 

“Softly, my Clitus,” said Nicias, “for that is a< 
tender subject. Ncmca lias, in her turn, been aban- < 
dooed—a fiercer flame sure has hold on him. Hast i 
thou not marked his froquent excursions, solitary and ! 
at night? My eyes have been upon him—and as the 
net gathers its thick folds around him, I sco that proud ! 
ipirit subdued—lhat fierce tom per brought under—the 1 
holiest objects balk not his intemperate and loose de-1 
sires—tho gods themselves arc insulted and ridiculed! 
if his aim can bo accomplished. And yet tho man was 
bora to bo great. I predict bis future fortunes as woll 1 
as his fall. Othor lhan the fields of his native land 
will feci tho power of his influence, and attest tho ] 
vast conceptions of his genius.” 

“Take heod, young man, that thy words, unwarily 
uttered in a spirit of envy, bring not trouble on thy 
head. Beware lest tho unlookcd for fulfilment of 
thy thoughlloss prophecy ranklo not, one day, in thy 
bosom, and torture thy soaring spirit. He, of whom 
thou hast spoken, is well known to mo. For years 
have I watched his progress. He will rise to high 
fortune, and guilofut enemies may work his fall. 
Thou, Nicias, hast no kind fooling for that man, and 
Kek to draw from thy unsuspeoting friend incautious 
admissions. But look to it that ‘the power of his in* 
fluenco’ avert not all thy malignity.” 

Tho young men had turned os theso words, gravely 
uttered, had fallon upon their cars, and, to their sur¬ 
prise, beheld tho venorablo figuro of tho philosopher, 
Socrates, who for sorao moments bad boon standing 
quietly behind them. 

A frown contracted the brow of Nicias as ho re¬ 
garded tho sago, and he muttered a reproach at being 
overheard. The philosopher observed the frown, and 
caught the words. 

“Think not,” ho continued, “lhat I was a willing 


listenor to thy words. Thou art my pupil, Nicias, as 
well as him of whom thou bast been conversing. I 
never ropcat. It is a rule will always recoil. Leam 
caution thyself, oro thou suspect others of ovos-drop* 
ping.” 

Tho young men rose to offer their scats to tho sago, 
but bo declined, giving thorn to understand lhat ho 
was on the point of leaving, as ho had come for a 
special purpose which had now been answered. But 
still ho left not, and was detained by a circumstance 
yet to be related. 

The cnlertainmont now opened. Tho musicians 
all occupied seats on the stage, with thoir instruments 
beside them. The first performers ranged themselves 
to begin. Tho arched roof and tong galleries rang 
with sounds of ravishing raolody, and tho spectators 
listened with feelings of high delight. Tho beautiful 
Aspasia dispensed liberally hor approving smiles; tho 
great Pericles testified hiB pleasure, and tho whole 
vast eoncourso moved in applause. Tho prelude had 
been most brilliant and successful. And now sepa¬ 
rate trials of skill wero practised in turn by tho va¬ 
rious performers, eager to win Horn the hands of thoir 
powerful patron the coveted prizes. As tho celebra¬ 
tion was had during tho feast of Fanathenea, (sacred 
to Minerva, tho tutilary goddoas of iho city) tho rhap- 
sodoi , accompanying with their instruments, sang thp 
praises of thoir ancient heroes—some choso for thoir 
theme tho exploits of Hercules; others dedicated their 
versos to Hormodius and Aristogitan, tho bold leaders 
in tho war against the tyranny and mjsrulo of tho 
Piristratides, Otliors again revived the glories of tho 
Argonautie expedition, and other ohampions of tho 
golden flcoco. Past deeds woro arrayed and recited, 
and the silenco told tho effect. 

Theso ini promptu reo ilat ions, then so popular among, 
tho gay Athenians, wero not unlike tho mode of im¬ 
provising practised in later ages by wandoring tour* 
badours, and now fallen entirely into disuso. Such,, 
however, was tho extravagant passion of Iho peoplo 
of Athons for all publio entertainments, that Pericles 
established prizes for him who could select the best 
theme, and recite tho most stirring events. 

The vocalists concluded their parts amidst cvidoncesi 
of Iho most genoral satisfaction, and tho perforators 
on the wind instruments now presented themselves. 
Among them was tho young son of Menon,an opulent- 
citizen, especially favored by Perioles and Aspasia. 
Years of toil and practise had been theprico at which 
ho attained his excellence, and no ono among tho con¬ 
testants was thought capablo of competing with him. 
Tho strongest demonstrations of joy from tho company 
welcomed his appearance, and parting tho fair locks 
which shaded his handsome countonanco, ho began 
his performance. All were hanging with eager inte¬ 
rest on tho rich tones; tho performer was absorbed in 
tho inlricaoics and beauties of his music—when Bud-, 
donly a young man, clad in vulgar apparel, and stag¬ 
gering from the effects of wino, leaped on tho stage, 
and struck the instrument from tho hands of Iho asto¬ 
nished musician. Tho haughty Periclos raised bis hand 
; in indignation—the bright eyes of Aspasia flashed fire 
of resentment. Tho spectators rose to their feet with 
a simultaneous movomout, as if Intent on preventing 
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forcibly all further rudeness. But the intruder blanched < 
not. With a proud stop he advanced to tho front of tho j 
stage, and throwing back with a haughty toss tho thick \ 
cluster of curls, displayed a face eminently handsome, j 
almost effeminately so; and was recognized by most of j 
those present. But tho large, brilliant eyes roiled fear- { 
fully—the pearly teeth wore clenched, as if in anger j 
—tho veins of the neck were swollen with passion. I 
He strode across tho area with rapid steps, uneven ] 
and wavering—and drops of perspiration stood upon J 
bis forehead. J 

“By tho gods abovo us, Clitus, it is the very man,; 
it is Alcibiados," whispered Nicias. “ Now for some j 
brutal scene. His haughty temper will find vent boforo j 
ho leaves tho stage.” 

His companion nnswored not, but kept his oyo in¬ 
tently fixed on tho strange being l>cfore him, turning < 
now and then, ns if to find some ono in tho assembly. 

The intruder paused, and in harsh, impassioned ! 
tones addressed tho spectators. “Are ye indeed Atho- i 
niaas, who witness such porvorsion of manhood, and i 
appear charmed with such unseemly sounds? Shame ! 
upon you, and upon him who fosters such degone-! 
racy,” and ho pointed to tho arehon with a fierce ! 
glance. “Your tastes are corrupted by tho oontinuod ! 
repetition of such scones of unmanly prostitution. Is I 
this harsh, grating instrument fit to engage a man—an I 
Athenian? It is a mean nrl—this piping—suited only | 
to slaves and barbarians. Tho Theban youth who ! 
know not how to discourse, may pipe away their | 
lives—but wo have Minerva for our patroness, and 
Apollo for our protector, ono of whom throw away ; 
tho creaking flute, and tho other punished severely 
tho besotted Marsyas who ventured to play upon it 
in divine presence. Lot us then follow examples so 
illustrious. Lot Athenians find a more manly instru¬ 
ment. Tho lyro requires no such hideous distortion 
of form and featuro to extract its music, and the voico 
can accompany it. Let Athenians then banish these 
unmusical pipes—and adopt an instrument worthy of 
men.”* Thus saying, ho seized upon a lyro which 
was near him, and swept ovor its chord with a mas¬ 
ter's hand. Tho touch seemed to electrify tho spec¬ 
tators, and in surprise at this unexpected display of 
skill, they gradually resumed their seats. The fine, 
strong voice of the singular minstrel, mingled with 
his notes: and then was breathed forth In Jangtingo, 
fervent and eloquent, the deeds of Athenian heroes. 
Ho recounted tho glory of tho great Thcmistocles— 
tho brilliant triumph at Arlemlsium, “where Athons, 
tho foundations laid of liberty’s fair structure.” Tho 
mtnslrol, warming with his progress, now changod 
his (heme. IIo pictured the present glory of Athens 
—her plensuros—hor people satisfied and flourishing, 
her strength and hor resources Tho fireside of every 
person, drawn in llvoly colors, was present beforo 
them, calm nnd quiet—whilst no untoward event from 
without menaced its tranquillity. Beenes of domestic 
bliss filled the imagination—all was spring time In tho 
future—and all was cheerful and secure, A thrill of 
dolight shot through every bosom—nnd tho young 
musician ceased amidst rapturous shouts of applause. 


* Plutarch gives tho outline of this scene. Yit. Aloib, 


Pericles adjudged him Ihe highest prize—Aspasja, 
resplendent in smites, greeted him with her bright 
eyes as he came forward to receive the honor. So- 
crates had beheld this strange scene where insolence 
had been so decidedly turned to account: where haugh¬ 
tiness had shown the power of will; and his venerable 
head was bent In abstracted reflection. He was grati* 
fled at tho singular success of his powerful and popu¬ 
lar pupil, whilst, at the same time, he deplored for 
Athens hor subjection to such whimsical tyranny. 

Concealed in tho shadow of an Ionic pillar which 
supported tho portico, was seated a fair young girl, 
disguised in a largo, loose mantle, which enveloped 
her whoto person. The eyes of this girl glistened 
I wilh singular lustre—a tear-drop lingered upon Ihe 
trembling lids—her bosom was burning with emotion 
—but it was tho emotion of pride and not of weak- 
ness. Tho success which had crowned the musician 
brought rapturous joy to tho heart of that fair, solitary 
creature. But he saw her not. 

Tho long, circular rows of seats no longer held the 
masses, which n moment before pressed upon them. 
Tho wide galleries vibrated under Ihe weight of re¬ 
treating thousands, tho Btreets were filled with groups 
of tho delighted concourse—and the odeum was left 
to silenco once more. 

Many were tho nnguries consulted—the predictions 
uttered on that night, in which so strango a scene had 
happened—of Ihe future greatness and supremacy of 
him who had acted tho chief part. Tho star of the 
hnughty son of Clinias culminated amidst the confu¬ 
sion he had created—and Alcibindes, though scarcely 
recovered from a fit of intoxication, swelled with the 
vaulting ambition which glowed within him. 


CHAPTER II. 

A NOCTURNAL VISIT. 

Bv tho polo light of tho moonbeams reflected upon 
tho waters, a magnificent galley was seen shooting 
over the smooth bosom of tho Egean sea, directing 
its course toward tho island of Eub«?a, now dimly 
visiblo in tho distance. A few horns previously, and 
tho same galley had been safoly moored at the fool of 
a street in Athens, nnd tho inmates were evidently 
inhabitants of that city. Three persons were seen in 
the vessel, two of whom labored at tho onrs, whilst 
tho third, moody and abstracted, was seated alone in 
tho stern. This individual was elegantly attired, and 
his rich robes wafted to and fro in the fresh breexe 
which met them. His face was strikingly handsome 
—end the exquisitoly arched eyebrow—and the long, 
flowing ringlets which foil gracefully nnd carelessly 
around his nock, as ho sat wilh his figure vaguely 
shadowed in the shining mirror beneath, in vested him 
with n peculiarly romantio appearance. The white 
foam of tho sea dashed against tho carved sides of 
the boat ns it sped, swiftly propelled, to its destined 
haven. Tho waves of the classic Egean sparkled in 
ihe silvery light, nnd parted thoir waters os the galley 
glided along ovor tho calm surfaco. 

Innumerable ripples now disclosed that the pebbly 
sands of tho beach wero under them, and the green 
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ihoro rose by degrees to their sight. Tho rowers, 
(lightly shifting their course, steered slowly along the 
margin for a short distance, and then suddenly turned 
into a limpid basin or pool, formed by & current from 
the sea, and which was almost ontirely shrouded by 
the surrounding exuberant shrubbery. Here tho small 
anchor was cost—tho oars woro pulled in, and tho 
galley rode upon tho wators a few pacos from tho 
thoro. 

Roused from his rovery, the personage who occu¬ 
pied tho stern scot, now rose to his feet, and springing 
actively ashore, bado tho rowers remain whore they 
were, and await his coming. Ho then struck into a 
small footpath, which, beginning at tho water, wound 
along through tho grove; and aftor walking rapidly 
for several minutes, stopped before a high stono en¬ 
closure, and applying a key to tho fastenings of tho 
gateway, opened it and plunged into tho dark recesses 
within. 

In tho centre of tho grovo arouad him stood a build¬ 
ing of great beauty and symmetrical proportions, 
though not remarkable for sizo. It was a temple, 
erected by tho aristocracy of Athens, and dedicated 
to their favorite divinity, Apollo. A glittering row 
of Ionic columns studded tho entire front and sides, 
which were finely cast and ornamented. A flight of 
marble steps conducted tho visitor to tho upper vesti¬ 
bule, at the base of which wore two superb 6tatues, 
one of Minerva, tho other of Apollo. The doors woro 
of splendid, massive material, coming to a point at 
tho top, and bo constructed as to admit the only light 
which penetrated tho intorior. Tho wholo finish and 
design exhibited the rarest and most oxquisito taste, 
and might have been considered a fair specimen of 
tho great excellence which the Athenian artists had 
attained at that period in architectural science. It 
was also surrounded by an enclosed court, which 
included the grovo, besides various buildings apper¬ 
taining to tho temple. Tho solemnities were con¬ 
ducted and tho worship performed by n priest, of 
whom very little was known, except that he was 
reputed for piety, and tho strictest morality of life. 
His auguries wero held in general and high esteem; 
and on tho eve of marriages among the high-born of 
Alliens, the couples sought always, in the first in¬ 
stance, the holy ministrations of this tcinplo, and tho 
benefit of the priest’s advice. In nil the duties of his 
calling ho was assisted by several priestesses, one of 
whom will hereafter engage in n more especial man¬ 
ner tho attention of tho reader. 

Our hero, as wo have already seen, had easily 
gairied admission within the sacred bounds, and found 
himself faced by the images of tho various divinities. 
Proceeding cautiously amidst tho shadow's of these 
Heavenly hosts, his attention was arrested by tho soft 
murmurs of running water, which reminded him that 
ho was near a fountain. Tho reservoir was shaped 
from tho pedestal of n gigantic statuo of tho king of 
gods, which stood towering and frowning abovo him, 
impressing tho beholder with (hat awe and respect 
justly duo to ono of his high and dread authority. An 
immense block of solid marble supported tho left arm 
of the god, whilst on his right hand was chiselled tho 
royal feeptre, which imaged his divine power and 


undispulcd supremacy. Out hero, however, with 
reckless impiety seemed utterly to disregard all these 
appalling symbols; and with an audacity which would 
have struck torror in most other bosoms, seated him¬ 
self at tho base of the column, and laved his hands 
and feet in tho pure, refreshing clement. Tho fiorce 
glnnco of imperial Jovo fell sternly upon him, as 
though rebuking tho spcrcligious disposition which 
templed a mortal to cleanso bis flesh in a fountain 
sacred to his Heavenly majesty, and tho surrounding 
deities seemed beholding, with looks of surprise, tho 
daring man who so rashly ventured upon an act 
which might, in a moment of anger, have hurled 
even an immortal from tho Olympic abodes. AVhat 
wonder, then, that a thunderbolt launched from tho 
unerring hand of tho resentful god did not dash to 
atoms tho bold transgressor! But the oflenco is not 
half told. A huge, shaggy dog, which belonged to the 
stranger, was imitating tho recklessness of his master, 
and lapped up tho sacred water to cool his thirst, as if 
he had been drinking from n pond in some obscure 
alloy of the city! And tho master smiled and glanced 
; with a mischievous leer at tho surrounding deilics. 

Having thus occupied himself for several minutes, 
ho withdrew his feet from the basin, and leaning his 
1 head against tho column, and drawing around him. 

1 the mantle in which ho was clad, he seemed to gaze 
* with intense earnestness at tho resplendent glories of 
’ tho Heavens. The pale moon was speeding onward 
! in her mighty course, and the bright stars twinkled in 
I his vision with unusual brilliancy. Not a cloud in¬ 
terposed to obscuro tho celestial bodies; all beamed 
! with their mild, shining effulgence. But far toward 
! the horizon was seen a narrow, scarlet streak, as if 
| flames of fire burned within its bosom. Occasional 
! and quick flashes would, now and then, illumino its 
[ wholo extent with a vivid, lurid glare, and then the 
| brightness would again appear. Upon this was the 
] eye of our hero resting, and the alluring dreams of 
[ ambition floated through his lofty mind. Tho marblo 
| features of the statue which towered abovo seemed 
[ not more inanimate than the countenance of that soli- 
| tary being—tho cold, steady gnzo of tho god had been 
J imparted to tbo aspiring mortal below. No flush of 
| emotion was discernible, intonso reflection had appa* 
| rently absorbed all traces of humanity. Suddenly 
there appeared to his sight ono of these astonishing 
and unaccountable phenomena, which, wo are told 
I in ancient times, so often foreshadowed important 
[ ovonts, or revealed to mortals lively glimpses of tho 
! fato before them. Tho red, narrow streak was seen 
t rapidly contracting, and presently it had assumed tho 

I 1 shape of a concentric circle. From n given arc of 
this flaming circle a meteor blazed forth with a quick 
flash, and following its appointed course spanned tho 
» entire margin, leaving the wholo tipped with tho pale 
glare of its lurid radiance. Then issued from within 
the body, thus strangely lighted, eccentric trains of 
phantasmagoria, which none but a feverish and ex¬ 
cited mind could have engendered. Hero, restless 
mortal, was a mirror spread before thine eyes which 
may imago thy future destinies! A lino of triumphal 
cars succeeded each other rapidly, and as rapidly 
' faded from view. Then tho panorama of a vast city 
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was figured in the burning circle; and In the dim dis¬ 
tance an object indistinctly resembling the Acropolis 
of his native Athens. On the summit a dark figure 
appeared. A nearer view disclosed his own features 
in those of the phantom. A zone of fiory meteors 
crowned the head, but disturbed not tho calm expres¬ 
sion of the face. Tho figure paused, and then arose 
the form of a lovely and benign female, bearing in 
her hand a brazen plate, on which was engraved the 
solitary word Wisdom. It beckoned to the figure—the 
call was unheeded. Presently was seen advancing 
from the gloom beyond another female, whose dash¬ 
ing steps and seductive smiles drew the earnest atten¬ 
tion of the figure. Wild enthusiasm beamed in every 
lineament; pride and slomness marked her imperious 
brow. She gave no imitation os Wisdom had done, 
and ihe dark figure followed with imploring hands. 
His first step conjured up a third phantom, decked 
in all the voluptuous garnishments which allure and 
tempt tho weakness of humanity. Heavenly beauty 
was hers;.and enchanting attitudes of grace and ineri- 
triclous blandishments arrested tho eager step of tho 
frail aspirant in his pursuit of ambition, and won him 
to the attractive arms of Pleasure. And then the glit¬ 
tering tiara of meteors fell to his feet, and lost their 
brightness; and a dark veil divided him from tho 
Syren who had seduced him. And tho margin was 
no longer tipped with its electric glare, and the burn¬ 
ing circle was melting into chaos—and tho solitary 
figure of the seeker receded from the vision, whilst 
hosts of grim and hideous phantasies flitted in tho 
obscurity. Tho sight of our beholder was sickened, 
and his bounding heart sank as his accompanying 
genius whispered in his ear the interpretation of tho 
phenomenon. Yet his high spirit revolted not, and 
his mind still wandered in ambitious abstraction. 
Tho dark figure was alone on tho summit of the 
Acropolis. His power was not divided —though lost 
by restless pursuit, and tempted by seductions. Ere 
tho veil could drop, glory and power and renown 
might be obtained, and the triumphal cars might whirl 
through tho streets of Athens, himself tho honored 
hero. Tho path was before him—tho end was in 
viow—the whole had been figured to him. A land 
overflowing with resources opened before him, and 
a population, tho most spirited and accomplished in 
tho world, brealhed and moved around. Pretexts 
were easily found—his influence in the public coun¬ 
oils, young as he was, astonished all Greece—his 
Soaring mind expanded with his refletions, and the 
cold dreamer emerged into the conquering hero. Ho 
was averse to longer inaction, and the glorious peace 
which for years has blessed and developed thy pros¬ 
perity, Athens, hangs heavily on tho heart of thy 
young citizen! Fame and aggrandizement must be 
attained through seas of thy best blood; worlds of thy 
treasure must sustain them! The dreamer concoived 
and matured his mischievous plan of operation; and 
Greece was to becomo tho scene of action. But in 
order to nourish the flame of enthusiasm which already 
kindled at the mention of his name, some brilliant pre¬ 
liminary achievement in connection with the popular 
athlotio sports of the ogo must bo accomplished. This 
would fix attonti on—would throw a round him a spec lea 


of notoriety, essential at that time in alt attempts and 
struggles for elevation. 

The thoughts matured that night were afterward 
thoroughly fulfilled. In thy person, son of Clinias, 
Athens beheld a being whose towering and universal 
genius— whose unvarying success stripped tho laurel 
wreaths from the brows of her ancient heroes—which 
covered her classic shores with unfading renown, and 
has filled her history with its most resplendent pages. 

From behind a neighboring Statue another figure 
now stealthily approached. His purple vestments at 
onco indicated his sacred calling—but his words dis¬ 
pelled the illusions of his sanctity, and were 6lrangely 
inconsistent with tho priestly decorum. 

“By all tho gods, it is my Alcibiades? Why, man, 
thy attitude caused mo some sharp misgiving as to thy 
identity; but thy uncleanly beast there reassured me. 
It is not the wont of the most famous debauchee is 
Athens thus silently to indulge in meditation. But 
what, in Apollo’s name, aits thee?” he Continued, 
suddenly recoiling. “Has Bacchus proven an over 
match for tho allurements of Venus?—or ore tho arms 
of the lovely damsel forgotten in other and freshen 
pursuits ?” 

Tho priest was abashed and awed by the cold, stem 
gaze which had met his disgusting and licentious ribal¬ 
dry. The time was inappropriate. The haughty and 
abstracted dreamer lost, for the moment, in sublime 
reflection, rose to his feet, and bent his piercing eye 
upon his companion. That lofty, withering look was 
long remembered; and though Alcibiades recalled 
himself in an instant, the priest was not so easily re¬ 
stored. Accustomed to familiarity, and to minister, 
in his way, to the impure tastes of tho Athenian, the 
priest had ceased, in some measure, to respect the 
high pretensions and overshadowing talents of his 
friend—and ho trembled now as ho pondered the 
rudeness of which ho had been unwarily guilty. But 
Alcibiades seizing his hand, relieved his uneasiness 
by tho wonted cordiality of address. 

“Ha, my old Calyx, hast thou come at lost! Many 
long and weary hours have I bcon awaiting thee, 
anxious for ihy tidings. But where Is my sweet 
Calcsthcna—tho fair priestess whom thou hast dedi¬ 
cated to our gracious and benign Apollo?” 

“Calcsthcna awaits thco in her private apartment," 
answered tho priest. “Her anxiety at thy prolonged 
absence lias been great, and both father and daughter 
havo feared that in tho rovcls and excitement of the 
city, the powerful Alcibiades will soon forget the 
friends of early days, and banish from his mirtd all 
lingering impressions of tho poor rnaidon who once 
claimed his love." 

“Then do father and daughter do me most signal 
injustice and cruel wrong," said Alcibiades—“think 
not I forget you. Calcsthcna roigns supremo in my 
heart—and whatever policy may dictato, or prudence 
enjoin in a career yet unknown, I shall ever own the 
gentle influence of her sway’. And now I must see 
her. Ilasto away, old man, and inform her of ray 
presence.” 

A small, neat building near tho temple was occu¬ 
pied as a residehce by tho priest and his fair daughter, 
the latter of whom bad, recently, by tho suggestion of 
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her imperious lover, undorlakeu the melancholy duties 
of priestess in quality of first assistant to Calyx. They 
were natives of Melos. Whilst yet a young man, and 
in the dawn of his amazing career, Alcibiadcs had 
journeyed to that distant and romantic islo, near the 
borders of the Mediterranean, where, at a public fes¬ 
tival, he had seen and loved the daughter of Calyx. 
He convoyed them to the shores of his native Attica, 
unwilling to resign his fervent attachment. This was 
hazardous. But the intermarriage of one, born of n 
high Athenian family with a foreigner, or n woman 
of low origin, was not sanctioned by custom, though 
not strictly prohibited by law. Yet it blasted all pros¬ 
pects of elevation. The young Athenian was, then, 
forced either to abandon forever tho object of his 
( foGde«t afflictions, or else to adopt somo plan which 
.might unite them without the public forms of a nup- 
,lial ceremony. Calyx was a man of base morals, and 
.yielding readily to tho fascinations hold out by tho 
great wealth and high standing of Alcibiadcs, con- 
.Mnted to abet his projects and sacrifice his only 
t daughter at the shrine of power and groatnesa. At 
.length tho Athenian, whoso riches wero immense, 
and whoso influence great, doubtless from n dim 
presentiment of his future glory, determined to pro¬ 
cure for the dissoluto Calyx tho situation of priest to 
Apollo, in tho private temple of that god in Eubea, 
and to dedicate tho daughter to the sarno holy office. 
By this criminal precaution suspicion was entirely 
.kept down, though among tho watchful enemies of 
the rising man, there wero not wanting those who 
.aoon found means to ferret out tho object of bis mys¬ 
terious excursions on the Egean after night. 

Let us now ascertain moro particularly tho situa¬ 
tion in which tho Athonian hero, yet young in his 
career, found himself placed. By an existing law of 
the land, founded upon experience and usage, all who 
.wished for political or military elevation, or aspired 
to renown, must first become tho head of a family, 
and must bo the possessor of a permanent or real 
estate. These being wisely regarded as tho surest 
guaranties of good faith, and tho firmest basis of alle¬ 
giance, tho law was vigorously held and enforced. 
The hero then of so many battles, though onl y a subor¬ 
dinate—so distinguished for versatility of genius, and 
»o celebrated for courage—who excelled pre-emi¬ 
nently in all atblelio sports, and was becoming tho 
most popular man in Athens—this horo could not 
bring himself to crush, by an imprudent allianco, 

, such fair openings to greatness. A patrician in every 
.sense of tho word, whose connection was traced oven 
to the renowned Ajax, and who was tho kinsman and 
.ward of Pericles, could cover stoop tohumblohim- 
Mlf with thoso around him—but his lofty and arbi¬ 
trary will would brook no opposing obstacle to the 
attainment of his desires. Ho loved passionately tho 
.fair Malian, and to enjoy this love, free from detec¬ 
tion, ho scrupled not to violate tho sanctity of reli¬ 
gion, and pollute the altars of his fathers. Ho was 
at once polito and self-willed—affable and haughty- 
virtuous and profligate,but never constant. Yet every 
advantageous circumstance of birth and fortune— 
talents natural and acquired—raro accomplishments 
of mind and body pleaded an exception in favor of 


i this o) troordinary character, which, producing at onoe 
flowers and fruit, united with the blooming vivacity 
of youth tho refined wisdom of experience. 

Such was Alcibindes—and now what of tho fair, 

; but humblo Calosthena! Thou shalt not be passed 
; over, sweet ono, for that quickening spirit which 
| enlivens thy bosom was not bowed down under ob¬ 
scure birth! Thou wert not unworthy of thy high 
born lover; thy softer sex needed but small allowance 
had tho path been but open. 

An orphan in early life—and left to tho caro of a 
negligent father, Calcsthena had given way to all tho 
wild ardor and impetuosity of her nature. Sho had 
met with no crosses—Bho had forced none to engage 
her affections, or who called into life tho warm feel¬ 
ings which slumbered around her heart. Sho know 
not of what sho was capable, sho was the child of 
nature—filled with nature’s impulses. Sho learned 
tho use of musical instruments, and her voico was ono 
rich and enchanting strain of melody. Sho danced 
most gracefully, and many a Melian swain sighed to 
possess that divine and faultless form. Sho excelled 
to an extraordinary degree for her sex, in riding, and 
in the nobio art of managing the reins. Sho was fond 
of chariot driving—and men Btoppcd to inquire tho 
name and birth of the lovely and daring female who 
dashed through their groves and retreat, foremost in all 
rides and contests, and whom all admired. Such raro 
qualities in a woman could not fail to attract tho 
attention, and win tho regard of a inan liko Alcibiades 
when witnessing their display. Ho sought and wooed 
her—and her ardent bouI soon gloried in tho rapturo 
of a congenial spirit—found and appreciated. Tho 
wholo fullness of her heart, beating with tho strong 
fires of love, wero centred in this solo object of her 
dovotion—end tho Athenian saw that her very exist¬ 
ence was morged in his. Protestations and persua¬ 
sion soon won her to his wishes, and ho determined to 
surrender neither his brilliant prospects, nor abandon 
tho gratification of his passion. Caleslhcna wound 
herself around every penetrable avenue of his heart, 
and vowed eternal fidelity, and begged never to bo 
separated from him. Tho proud woman who had dis¬ 
dained others worthy of her in a wordly sense, was 
now the slavo of a superior genius, tho minion of a 
master spirit. 

All women, capable of loving, and whose souls are 
alive to tho soft glowings of love ardontly bestowed, 
are npt one day to find a like influence. Tto bonds 
of tho marriage rile itself cannot, alas! always pre¬ 
vent or obstruct its sway. Love may to bought or 
coaxed, or in somo cases even forced—but where a 
fine woman, gifted with true, unbndlod nobility of 
soul sinks voluntarily into tho am* of the little blind 
god, bo suro sho has found the spirit or genius who 
owns tho magic ring which craves her. But we must 
return to tho characters in question. 

Tho priest having asc«nded tho steps which con¬ 
ducted him to the sma.’l, tasteful portico in front of 
tho house, opened ito wicket to ndmit his illustrious 
guest. Alcibiades was ushered into a small, circular 
room, fitted up with cushioned benches for tho entire 
circumference—and ornamented with tho vnrious 
articles of furnituro peculiar to the age. Reclining 
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carelessly, and unfolding tho long mantlo in which 
ha was enveloped, he awaited iho appearance of 
Calesthena. 

A few moments only had passed ero sho entered. 
Rushing with a wild bound to tho recumbent hero, 
the young girl soiled both his hands in hors, after tho 
fashion of the early Greeks, and imprinted upon his 
lips and cheeks kisses of burning love and welcome. 

“Oh, what an ago bast thou been absent!” sho mur¬ 
mured, os sho parted the glossy locks from his fore¬ 
head. “But I have been faithful—I have thought only 
of thee—I placo theo beforo oven tho deity to whoso 
servico thou hast doomed me. Thou hast tntulo mo 
sin, beloved. I venturo an awful hazard, but 1 would 
do the an ms for thee again. Only these terrible vows 
—these gloomy, mock solemnities, which I appreciate 
not. Oh! they torment mo!” 

Alcibiadcs in a thrill of plcasurablo emotion caught 
tho lovely being in his arms, and rapturously folded 
her to his bosom. Gloryand ambition were forgotten 
—banished in that ono short moment of bliss. The 
pressure of that warm and throbbing form would have 
dispelled malice from a demon of darkness! It might 
have caused a god to forget his divinity, and bend to 
tho weakness of humanity. A stern, aspiring man of 
tho world totters on tho brink of a precipice when a 
blooming, impassioned, loving woman rests in his 
arms! And Alcibiadcs ceased to ruininato on bis 
destiny. Tho long ringlets of soft, light brown hair 
waving to and fro around tho neck and shoulders of 
Calesthena, disclosed at intervals the exquisite mould 
of neck and bust; and exposed a pair of dark eyes, 
sparkling with passion, and brightly gazing upon tho 
features of him whoso glowing breast pillowed her 
head. Tho costly robe which was worn over tho 
short tunic, swept around in undulating folds; and 
unclasping tho golden bucklo which bound her girdle, 
tho heavy vestment* were thrown off, leaving only 
tho finer, thin draperies which enveloped tho volup¬ 
tuous figure. 

And Calesthona had forgotten her vows in her 
ecstacy—tho priestess was lost in the woman. Alei- 
biadca was with her—held her in his fond embraces, 
asd him sho worshipped more than Apollo; venera¬ 
tion for the god was disregarded in her lovo for tho 
wan. 

Tho wild dreams, which, just before, had floated 
ihrobgh bis soaring mind, were dispelled ns chimeras; 
and power trad aggrandizement vanished “like base¬ 
less fabrics of q vision seen” from his thoughts as that 
divino form, fitted with emotions of rapture, nestled 
In his bosom! The future dictator of Greece was, for 
tho time, tho entranced victim of passion! Such is 
humanity, even when extraordinarily endowed! His 
murmuring whispers assured 1 110 Mdian of tho con¬ 
tinued lovo which bunted within him—and the girl 
pressed him raoro fondlymd was happy. They wero 
both happy! 

CHAPTER in. 

ran olvmpic oahz». mistebikr, 

It is well known to every reader of general history, 
that tho ancient Greeks wore remarkably scrupulous 


in observing tho various gomes which thoy supposed 
to have been instituted by their gods. Among all 
these, according to approved authors, those celebrated 
at Olympia, a town of Pisa or Elis, in Pcloponessus, 
hold, unquestionably, tho highest rank. They were 
sacred to Jupiter, tho greatest of gods—they were in¬ 
stituted by Hercules, who stood foremost among the 
heroes—and thoy wero solemnized with more pomp, 
amidst a larger concourso of spectators from every 
quarter of the confederacy, than any of the rest. They 
recurred every four years; at which period, so pro¬ 
found wns iho reverence fell for them, that there was 
a general amnesty and cessation of arms throughout 
all Greece, that all persons who wore desirous might 
bo present with perfect security. 

At this particular period of their history, tho Greeks 
wero infatuated with an mordinnto tasto for all va¬ 
rieties of public sports and exhibitions, and to this 
fact historians trace tho sources of their decline, the 
“beginning of thotr end." As yet, however, the 
manly and vigorous exercises had not been sup- 
planted by tho effeminate and enticing amusements 
of tho theatre. Sophocles and Esehylus had not at¬ 
tained their popularity and celebrity—tho buffoonery 
of love comedians would havo been laughed to scorn. 
Honorable, and not mercenary motives wero, as yet, 
the incentives of success. 

Tho awards distributed among tho victors in the 
games were of various descriptions, but, as is well 
known, always simple and unostentatious. At the 
Olympic games, the only prizo sought for was a 
wreath of olivo branches, ingeniously woven to¬ 
gether, and so shaped as to fit the human head. The 
victor was also presented with a branch of palm, 
which, according to Plutarch, was a custom derived 
from a peculiarity of tho tree, which displays new 
vigor under every repeated exertion to bend it, and 
was indication of the champion’s courogo and per¬ 
severance. Such toil and energy for a remuneration 
comparatively so trivial, was not without servico to 
tho Greeks ns n nation; and wo ore told that on one 
occasion, on ofllcor of Xerxes’s grand army, when 
hearing tho fact mentioned, exclaimed to Mardonim, 
“against whom are you leading us? Insensible lo 
interest, theso men fight only for glory.” And, in 
fact, the Greeks thought nothing equal to a victory in 
these games. It was regarded as tho perfection of 
glory, and, we oro assured by ancient writers, that a 
military triumph was scarcely looked on os a higher 
honor. At oil events, excellence in these sports was 
considered as an indispensable pre-requisito in the 
qualifications of a great commander. Hence tho most 
eminent men of tho ago frequently entered the lists 
as contestants. Kings, princes, heroes and generals 
combatted for iho honors, for there was not so sure a 
path to iho hearts of the people. 

There were numerous parts or divisionsof thegames, 
but os our purpose is not legitimately connected with 
all, wo leave tho reader, not already acquainted, to 
make up tho deficiency by his own resources. 

As it had been widely circulated on tho present 
occasion that Pericles and bis gay suite, and Agesilus, 
brother to tho Spartan monarch, with bis beautiful 
and accomplished sister, Cynisca, who was so famed 
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for her wonderful equestrian achievements, together i 
with all tho leading men of the country, would grace 
the celebration with their presence—thousands from 
Greece and tho neighboring isles flocked to enjoy ] 
the grand and ancient repast. Public curiosity bad 
been inflamed to an unusual height—and expectation 
bounded in every heart. All had some friend or j 
fivorito for whose success they felt deep solicitude. | 

At length tho morning dawned, “big with tho fate” j 
of many ardent and anxious aspirants. Five days were \ 
allotted for tho exercises. The last was selected for j 
the chariot races to be contested. j 

The sun rose in cloudless splendor to illumine | 
that brilliant scene—and tho salutations of thousands 
welcomed ihe happy omen. Tho colossal statuo of 
Jupiter Olympus, which adorned tho entranco to the 
stadium, looked pleasingly upon the immense con¬ 
course of dovotccs beneath, as if reflecting tho gra- j 
cious smiles of the god whom it represented. A long j 
row of magnificent pavilions lined tho extent of the 
area, from which floated the symbols of tho various 
nations assembled. Tho neighboring country was 
adorned with rich and handsome porticoes, intorsper- 
«ed with shndy groves and walks, where the candi¬ 
dates for Olympic fame rested from their anxieties 
and fatigues. Imagination must fill up tho picture— 
for description is vainly essayed. 

Long previous to tho hour, the athletic were seen 
parading through the grounds, as if to exhibit their 
persons to the eager crowd beforo whom they were 
soon to engago in their perilous sports. Two of these 
seemed to attract particular attention. They were 
Anytua, of Athens, and Armchion, of Sparta, who 
were to enter (he lists of tho Paucmtium. The Spar¬ 
tan was tho more active and alert—tho Athenian was 
noted for strength and musculnr power. Their step 
denoted great flexibility of limbs, whoso sinewy and 
solid proportions exhibited tho force and practice of 
the combatants. No sinnll degree of rivalry existed 
between tho two nations in anticipation of tho issue 
of this combat, tho most dangerous of all the Olympic 
exercises. 

Now a more brilliant group drew forth the adniira* 
lion of the beholders. All along tho banks of the 
Alpheus, whoso crystal waves flowed at tho marble 
base of tho stadium, beautiful females were seen 
promenading nnd catching tho fresh, puro breezes of 
the morning. Tho whole tcrraco presented one glit* 
tering array—for females (by authority of somo of the 
best authors) were not excluded from cither seeing or 
partaking in these sports. 

In tho midst of this nsscmblngo, the staioly form of 
Cynisca, tho Spartan heroine, was particularly distin¬ 
guished. A short tunic, reaching not far below the 
kneo, served to display her elegant proportions. A 
fillet, wrought of golden cords, and fastening with 
small clasps of (ho samo melnl, confined her long, 
auburn hairj whilst on her arms was seen lljo glitter* 
ing effulgence of bracolcts set with the most precious 
Koncs, A small, flat hat covered hor head, nnd her 
feet wero enclosed in rod slippers, confined by slen¬ 
der throngs, which mot under tho solo. Though the 
descendant and sister of kings, this young woman 
tad beeooiQ famous for her success in the chariot 


races, which was the only part of the games suited to 
female propriety.# 

At the other extremity was seen another figure not 
less remarkable for its faultless proportions and dig¬ 
nified demeanor than Cynisca herself. A long robe 
reaching from the shoulders to tho feet, almost entirely 
concealed tho fine form, but the outlines, save now 
and then, wero sufficient to exhibit its extreme neat* 
ness. A mask covered tho features, and invested tho 
wearer with an air of mystery, which many wero 
anxious to dtvino. She joined no company, and 
made no advances to such females as sought to share 
her promenade. A solitary walk in tho balmy air of 
early morn was the object of her appearance—and 
not llio desiro for admiration. Yet alio was admired 
—and os the breeze sweeping down the current lifted 
the folds of her robe, and pressed them closer around 
that peerless figure, a thrill of emotion pierced tho 
beholder. Hold to thy mask, fair one, and sutler not 
the rude wind to penetrate thy disguise, and expose 
to view the beauty underneath! 

Not far from the hippodrono was Calimachus, tho 
representative of tho king of Syracuse, surrounded 
by his grooms and horses, and standing in front of a 
spacious and magnificent pavilion which blazed with 
tho royal insignia. He it was, who, by order of his 
master, had solicited the honor of contesting the cha¬ 
riot raco with Alcibiades nnd Cynisca. 

Lastly, a collection of tents, a short distnneo from 
those of Calimachus, wero pointed out as belonging 
to Alcibiades; filled with his noblo steeds, collected 
from all parts of Greece and her dependencies. Such 
was tho popularity of this wonderful man among tho 
neighboring potentates—such the fame of his skill in 
tho management and direction of horses, that volun¬ 
tary contributions were made by all in emulation of 
each other to the supply of his stables, and to fur¬ 
nishing elegant equipages, together with all else ne¬ 
cessary to sustain his incredible displays of splendor. 
The weullh of no one private person could have suf¬ 
ficed for such enormous expense. 

Contiguous to his own, Alcibiades had caused to bo 
erected n small circular pavilion of exquisite beauty 
and taste, handsomely decorated, and to which no ono 
was allowed admission. The tenant was unknown 
—almost unsuspected—nnd the entrance was ever 
guarded by nn immense shaggy dog, whoso watchful 
eye and fierce look kept all prying intruders at their 
proper distance. It was connected with the tent of 
Alcibiades by a narrow passage of drapery impene¬ 
trable to tho eye, as no shadow had been seen cros¬ 
sing the aislo from one to the other. No one laid 
been observed to entor within these forbidden bound* 
except a sprightly, comely youth—an attendant upon 
Alcibiades. Ho wore always a full mantle, which 
covered (ho head and sheltered the entire body. Tho 
awe universally felt for his powerful master preserved 
him from tho nnnoyonces of impertinent curiosity, 
though some there wero who had strange doubts as 
to tho character of that fair, unknown boy. 

» If the reader has not already guessed as much, I 

! # Many author* nttc*t this fact—and there can be no 

1 doubt l bat Cynisca often contested the Be race*. 
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must frankly wy that the tenant of that mysterious 
pavilion was no other than Calesthena, the fair pries¬ 
tess of Apollo. A strange place for a priestess truly, 
but yet nevertheless true! She it was who had adopted 
the disguise, as well to hide her sex as to avert sus¬ 
picion from her lover, knowing that he was closely 
watched by jealous, malignant, and crafty enemies. 
And she was right! By permission of Alcibiades she 
had accompanied him to the games, that she might 
once again indulge her wild inclinations in contesting 
under his auspicos the honors of the chariot race. In 
a glow of fondness, unfortunato for both, he had con¬ 
sented to her entreaties—for the stern man loved that 
frail girl with a passion which could refuse nothing! 
And on tho morning in quostion sho had arisen at an 
early hour, and directing her stops to a secluded spot 
on the banks of tho Alphous, almost hid by tho inter¬ 
section of olive branccs which fell around, had there 
dismantled herself of the disguise, and fastening on 
her light mask, appeared on tho promenade as noticed 
above. 

These games were intimately interwoven with tho 
whole civil, military and religious polity of Greece, 
and as evidence of this, the most aged of her distin¬ 
guished men were selected to presido at their cele¬ 
bration. These were called agonoihetaj. 

And now they had ascended tho Ihrono erected for 
them at tho further extremity of the stadium, which 
was tho signal for the exercises to begin On a small 
altar piece near the throne sat llio priestess of Ceres, 
and the other virgins who were permitted within tho 
area. Opposite to these wero placed tho statue and 
emblems of tho chaste Diana, supported on the tomb 
of her favorite Endymion. 

The contests usually hegan with tho foot races, then 
followed boxing, wrcslling, throwing tho discus and 
javelin, nnd leaping. The contestants in these various 
sports wero ranged in a lino before tho agonotheta*, 
who inspected their qualifications. It was required 
that they should be horn in Grceco, or in tho countries 
connected with her government. In the other games 
this was not tho ease, as the chariot racing was freo 
for all, whether alien or eftixen, with certain restric¬ 
tions. Fraud nnd artifice were vigorously excluded 
from the games; nnd tho maxim so goncrolly then in 
voguo, that deceit or valor wore tho snmo in over¬ 
coming an enemy, was not held good at those sacred 
celebrations. 

Tho foot races were over—tho boxing nnd wrest¬ 
ling were over, and the judges nnnomiecd that tho 
combat of the pauemtitim between Anylus and Arra- 
cliion, was next in succession. This being, as wo 
havo before said, tho most rough nnd dangorous of 
nil tho sports, nnd tho champions being from the two 
great rival Btntes, tho spectators, with enger interest, 
crowded around tho area in which tho combat was to 
be tried. This gnmo united boxing and wrestling, 
nnd is derived from two Greok words, which signify 
that tho whole strength of tho body was necessary for 
success. 

Anxiety had reached to an almost irrcprossible in¬ 
tensity when tho champions leaped simultaneously on 
tho area beforo the vast crowd. Their only apparel 
was a leathern girdle around tho mist, to which was 


suspended a fringed scarf of short dimensions. Their 
bodies had been anointed with oil in order to render 
their limbs flexiblo and supple—and to assist them in 
eluding (ho grasp of their adversary. Not a word was 
spoken as they now approached each other cautiously 
and vigilantly in order to gain tho first advantage. 
Some time was spent in these harrowing feints—and 
then tho stout Athenian aimed a blow at the head of 
his antagonist, throwing himsolf violently forward at 
tho samo lime, as if to forco him to grapple. But tho 
•agio eye of the active Spartan had watched every 
motion—and though partially receiving tho blow, ho 
eluded, with surprising address, the attempted grasp, 
and his imprudent antagonist fell to tho ground. Arm- 
chion leaped upon him with tho spring of a tiger, and 
seising his throat, endeavored to hold him down until 
ho should be forced to cry for quarter. 

But he mistook the fierce and indomitable spirit of 
the Athenian. Exerting his immense strength, Anylus 
half rose, bearing tho full weight of his antagonist, 
and strugglingfor breath under the severe grasp which 
held his throat. Finding it impossible to disengage 
himself, ho dealt tho Spartan a blow on the chest, the 
violenco and forco of which rendered tho face of the 
one a pale, purplish contrast to the blackened and 
distorted features of the other. Tho blood now started 
in torrents from the eyes, nose and care of Arrachion 
—whilst the swollen tongue of the Athonian hung long 
nnd loosely from tho mouth. 

Looks of horror and disgust Bcttlcd upon tho faces 
of the vast concourse around—and tho agonothetaj in 
vain gave tho signal for tho combat to bo suspended. 
Tho priestess of Ceres nnd her virgins averted their 
eyes from tho ghastly spectacle. Groans and hisses 
wero smotheringly sent forth from the crowd; but in 
tho meantime tho antagonists wero again rolling in 
tho dust, tho fearful hold of tho Spartan still unrelated, 
while Anytus elicited universal applause by his inere- 
diblo displays of strength. He had seised Arrachion 
with tho left hand, and holding him by main force high 
up from tho ground, endeavored, by repealed blows, 
to loosen his throat from a grasp which he felt was 
fast wearing away his strength, and impairing his 
efforts. 

But blows availed not. Tho wily Spartan had from 
tho first perceived that all his hope depended upon the 
advantage ho had gained—nnd that if his hold was 
once broken, the great strength of his adversary would 
soon overpower him. Again both fell to the ground, 
and Anytus now suffering tho most acute anguish from 
tho suppression of breath, would roll over and over, 
carrying along tho Spartan as though tho weight was 
nothing. 

At length, in his frantic and desperato struggles his 
hand by chanco camo in contact with the foot of his 
obstinato adversary. Approachingdeath lent him new 
strength for tho motnont, and ho crushed nnd mangled 
tho bonos as though an egg shell wero in his grasp. 
The sudden and exquisite torluro obliged Arrachion 
to roleaso his hold, nnd shout for quarter at the very 
moment that Anytus broathod his last. 

Tho vanquished Spartan lay bos Ido his dead adver¬ 
sary panting, almost broathloss, nnd groaning with 
agony, whilst tho ogonothetce proclaiming Anytus the 
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Tictor, crowned his inanimate temples with tho wreath 
of success. 

The sports ended for the day; tho dense masses of 
fpectators moved from tho stadium to their various 
places of rest. That night a light was seen dimly 
shining through (ho covering of tho small circular 
pavilion attached to tho tent of Alcibiades. Tho 
lovers were together, and tho Athenian reclined upon 
a splendid couch, whilst tho fair Melian knelt cares¬ 
singly by his Ado, playing in child-like simplicity 
with the long, curling locks which fell over his face. 

Tho lofty brow of Alcibiades .was bent in thought: 
and tho mellow eyes of Calcslhcna foil droopingly 
upoo him. She wished not that aught else save love 
should shore that endearing solitude. Now and then 
she would press her glowing bosom to his in tho hope 
to recall him from his abstraction, and to bury dreams 
of ambition in tho alluring embraces of love. Cut her 
charms were unable, at that moment, to entice tho 
restless spirit from its wanderings. 


Tho eventful morrow was close at hand, on which 
his hopes were fixed. Upon the issue of these hopes the 
destinies of Greece depended. Success in tho game 
was auro to bring a speedy realization of his dreams 
and projects—failuro would bo irretrievable ruin. As 
a tribute to his skill and fame, the Syracusan monarch 
had sent over his finest horses—his most elegant equi¬ 
pages—under charge of his ablest general and most 
renowned subject. The accomplished sister of Age- 
silaus had publicly solicited the honor of matching 
herself with him in the race—and her distinguished 
and rising young brother was there in person to wit¬ 
ness tho contest. 

Defeat, under such circumstances, and in such com¬ 
pany would bo not only mortifying, but must forovor 
blast his prospects, and the aspiring man narrowly 
calculated his chances, and fully comprehended the 
consequences. And tho fate of all Greece rested upon 
a chariot race, so great was tho importance attached 
to these games. (to he concluded.) 
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